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“Many a noble heart, 

Many a regal head, 

Labors for our native land 

Harder than the horniest hand 

For its daily bread; 

Painter, poet, statesman, sage, 

Toil for human kind, 

Unrewarded but of Heaven 

And the inner mind.”—Anon. 
HE ages of gold, of silver, of brass, and 
iron, as described by the poets, are past. 
4 The present is the age of steam. By steam 
the commerce of the world is carried on. 
By steam we travel over sea and land. 
Steam has turned manufacturer, farmer, 
cook (although it must be acknowledged it 
makes but a sorry business of this last). 
Latterly, steam and the fine arts have scraped 
acquaintance. The real and the ideal have 
| smoked pipes together. The iron horse and 
| Pegasus have trotted side by side in double 
harness, puffing in unison, like a well-trained 
pair. What will be the result of this con- 
junction Heaven knows. We believe that 
it marks the commencement of a new era in 
human progress; and it is meet, therefore, 
that some record of the event should be given 
to the world. 

On such an occasion, perhaps, the lions 
themselves should have been the carvers; 
but it has pleased them to delegate the task. | 
Friends and fellow-excursionists! with the ' 
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aid of your faithful memories to supply its defi- 
ciencies, with your kindly good-humor to inter- 
pret its freedom, with the light of your joy-giving 
spirits to illuminate its dullness, we may indulge 
the hope that this record will not be deemed al- 
together unworthy of the great event it is de- 
signed to perpetuate. 





IN THE BEGINNING. 


Before entering upon our narrative we will in- 
dulge in a few remarks upon the birth and an- 
cestry of the principal actor in our drama— 
Steam ; and yet, in so doing, we are sadly puzzled 
to know where to begin, or where to leave off. 
To what master-mind does the world owe the 
great idea? Isit to Fulton? Both Fitch and 
Rumsey used it before his day, and they got it 
from Oliver Evans, and he doubtless from Watt ; 
and Watt, through Savary, Papin, and others, 
was beholden to the Marquis of Worcester. And 
is it not proven that the Marquis obtained the 
secret in France, from poor Solomon De Caus ? 
who was imprisoned for trying to force the idea 
into Richelieu’s head against the will of the im- 
perious Cardinal. Then Italy claims the honor 
by Giovanni Bianca, and Spain, as the invention 
of Blasco de Garay. But Hero of Alexandria, 
one hundred and twenty years before the Chris- 
tian era, speaks of a machine moved by the vapor 
of water, in his work entitled ‘‘ Spiritalia seu 
Pneumatica.” Was it by this power that the 
obelisks were brought from their quarries, and 
the monstrous sphinxes trundled about? May 
we not suppose that the Chinese and Hindoos 
understood the subject long ages before the sculp- 
tors of sphinxes and obelisks were born? and 
that the first conceit entered. Adam’s head per- 
haps as he watched the boiling of his wife’s tea- 
kettle; for, to quote from a French writer, ‘‘C’est 
que nos progrés sont lents, plein de tatonnements 
et d’incertitudes ; qu’ils s’enchainent les uns aux 
autres, de maniere & rendre bien problematiques 
toutes les questions d'origine et de découverte. 
Si l’on voulait faire une histoire complete de la 
machine a vapeur il faudrait remonter au com- 
mencement du monde.” 

Butler tells us that 





* All the inventions which the world contains 
Were not by reason first found out, nor brains, 
But fell to those alone who chanced to light 
Upon them by mistake or oversight.” 


This may be true in regard to a host of dis- 
coveries, and we have read a great many anec- 
dotes to the purpose; pleasant, if not true. But 
the giant of the nineteenth century is 
not the child of chance. Though its 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity 
for twenty centuries at least, it has 
been the nursling of labor and genius. 
In assisting its development and pro- 
: gress, how ‘‘ many a noble heart,” how 
» ‘*many a regal head,” has perished un- 
rewarded and unknown! But while 
rival nations may boast of priority in 
conception, of having furnished a vague 
thought or inconclusive experiment, 
the great result is directly and un- 
doubtedly due to the practical perti- 
nacity of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Next arises the question between the 
Anglo-Saxon of the Old and the An- 
glo-Saxon of the New World. 

Since the day that France awarded 
to Franklin the medal with the famous 
legend, ‘‘ Eripuit calo fulmen scep- 

trumque tyrannis,” the New World has generally 
led the Old in the great utilitarian enterprises 
that mark the civilization of the age, and men 
have begun to suspect that the true bird of wis- 
dom is not the owl but the eagle. Although 
Europe justly claims precedence in speculative 
science, how many a grand principle has there 
lain dormant, inoperative for centuries—a theme 
for the discussions of impractical savants, a bau- 
ble for the entertainment of the curious—which, 
when transplanted to the soil of the Great Repub- 
lic, has quickly developed into gigantic life and 
activity! 

While to England undoubtedly belongs the 
honor of having originated the railway, yet the 
idea vegetated there for more than a century be- 
fore it fairly awoke to lifeand movement. And 
when at length the cautious experiments, still 
unacknowledged and incomplete, made noise 
enough to wake an echo in the West, the first 
response was the adoption of the grandest and 
most audacious scheme for purposes of internal 
commerce which has yet been conceived and 
executed, and in thirty years thereafter our maps 
are streaked over with black lines representing 
thirty thousand miles of railroad. 

It was not until 1829 that the capability of 
the railway was clearly and practically estab- 
lished by the introduction of steam locomotives 
on the Liverpool and Manchester road, then in 
course of construction. Fifty years before this 
event an ingenious American, Oliver Evans, of 
Maryland, suggested the idea of railways for 
purposes of general trade and travel, with steam- 
carriages as the motive power. The Legislature 


of Pennsylvania treated his application for a 
patent with contempt; and, wanting means him- 
self, his conceptions were not realized until half 
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a century later. To what extent his plans were 
matured and capable of being turned to practical 
account may be inferred from the following pro- 
phecy, extracted from a little volume published 
Anno Domini 1813: 


“The time will come when people will travel in stages 
moved by steam-engines from one city to another, almost 
as fast as birds can fly, fifteen or twenty miles in an hour. 

“* Passing through the air with such velocity, changing 
the scenes in such rapid succession, will be the most ex- 
hilarating exercise. 

** A carriage will set out from Washington in the morn- 
ing, the passengers will breakfast at Baltimore, dine at 
Philadelphia, and sup at New York the same day. 

“To accomplish this, two sets of railways will be laid 
(so nearly level as not in any place to deviate more than 
twe degrees from a horizontal line), made of wood or iron, 
or smooth paths of broken stone or gravel with a rail to 
guide the carriages, so that they may pass each other in 
different directions, and travel by night as well as by day; 
and the passengers will sleep in these stages as comfort- 
ably as they now do in steam stage boats. 

**Twenty miles per hour is about thirty-two feet per 
second, and the resistance of the air will then be about 
one pound to the square foot; but the body of the carriages 
will be shaped like a swift swimming fish, to pass easily 
through the air... . 

“The United States will be the first nation to make this 
discovery and to adopt the system, and her wealth and 
power will rise to an unparalleled height.” 


In another paper, published in the Aurora of 
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Philadelphia, dated December 10, 1813, public 
attention is called to a project for connecting 
that city with New York by railway, and, after 
describing several plans for laying the proposed 
track, Mr. Evans thus concludes: ‘‘I renew my 
proposition, viz.: as soon as either of these plans 
shall be adopted, after having made the necessary 
experiments to prove the principles, and having 
obtained the necessary legislative protection and 
patronage, I am willing to take of the stock five 
hundred dollars per mile, to the distance of fifty 
or sixty miles, payable in steam-carriages or 
steam-engines, invented by me for the purpose 
forty years ago, and will warrant them to answer 
to the satisfaction of the stockholders, and even 
to make the steam-stages run twelve or fifteen 
miles per hour, or take back the engines at my 
own expense if required.” 

The confident zeal of the ingenious inventor 
seems to have awakened no corresponding confi- 
dence in the public mind. When we consider 
the character of the people whom he addressed, 
and the stimulating necessity, in a country of 
vast extent and sparse population, for extraor- 
dinary means of travel and transportation, we 
can only account for the apathy with which his 
propositions were received by supposing that the 
world was not then ready for the 
subject. In those days were wars 
and rumors of wars, and, amidst 
the thunders of battle and the 
downfall of kingdoms, ‘‘the poor 
man’s wisdom is despised, and his 
words are not heard.” 

Oliver Evans lived a generation 
too soon; and thus it was that 
America lost the honor of origin- 
ating, practically, the Railroad 
system. 

At length the temple of Janus 
was closed, and the time came for 
the triumphs of peace. 

As the husbandman burns the 
rubbish from his field, and plows 
deep into the earth that, among 
the clods and ashes, good seed 
may be sown to yield its fruit in 
due season; so had the fields of 
Christendom been wasted with fire, 
and broken up with the hot plow- 
share of war, that, from the clods 
and ashes of ignorance and super- 
stition, a better seed might spring 
and nobler fruits be gathered. 

In the origination of such a work 
as the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, at a time when the system 
was still in its infancy, we scarcely 
know which most to admire, the 
far-reaching sagacity which con- 
ceived the idea, or the hardy and 
zealous faith in which it was ac- 
cepted. To Philip E. Thomas, 
Esq., a Quaker merchant of Balti- 
more, is generally accorded the 
honor of having been the first to 
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PHILIP E. THOMAS. 


suggest and urge the undertaking, moved there- | to scientific service in any part of the world. 
to by some written advices from England. The | In its struggles with unparalleled difficulties— 
city of Baltimore, at that time worth but twen- | financial, physical, legislative, and legal—the 
ty-five millions, unhesitatingly embarked in an | gallant little State of Maryland found men equal 
enterprise to complete which has cost thirty-one | to every emergency as it arose, and the develop- 
millions. We doubt whether there is on record | ment of so much talent and high character in 
a similar instance of commercial pluck. Mr. | various departments should not be esteemed the 
Thomas still lives in the full enjoyment of the | smallest benefit which the country has derived 
‘* mens sana in corpore sano ;” and, at the ad- | from this great enterprise. 

vanced age of eighty-four, has the gratification, In the spring of 1858 a number of distin- 
in his daily walks, of seeing around him the mag- | guished artists and literati were invited to make 
nificent results of his foresight. Verily, he that | a pleasure-excursion over the road by a special 


buildeth is greater than he that destroyeth a city, train to start from Baltimore on the Ist of June. 


and greater is his reward. As the calm approval | The company’s guests were to travel at their 


of the inner mind, the silent and unsougnt hom- 
age of the thinking world, is nobler than the 
noise of the fitful rabble that hails the last favor- 
ite of fortunate war. 

The work of construction was commenced on 
the Fourth of July, 1828, with appropriate pomp 
and ceremony. The venerable Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, laid the first stone, and pronounced 
it, next to his signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the most important act of his life. 
During the progress of the work, from year to 
year, old theories were exploded and new princi- 
ples introduced, increasing in boldness and orig- 
inality as it advanced. ‘‘Its annual reports 
went forth as text-books ;” *‘ its work-shops were 
practical lecture-rooms ;” and to have worthily 
graduated in this school is an honorable passport 


leisure, stopping at all the prominent points of 
interest long enough to examine the most nota- 
ble productions of human science and labor; to 
enjoy the magnificent natural scenery for which 
the line is so famous; and, if so disposed, to ex- 
ercise their talents after the manner of Doctor 
Syntax— 
“To prose it here, to verse it there, 
And picturesque it every where.” 
It was particularly appropriate that the pioneer 
of the American railway system should also have 





| been the first to inaugurate this new and signifi- 
|cant idea. For the first time in our history had 
| the great embodiment of utilitarianism extended 


the hand to the votaries of the beautiful, claim- 
ing brotherhood and asking co-operation. Our 


| development, although without parallel in its 











rapidity, has hitherto been con- 

fined too strictly to the hard, nar- 

row path of materialism. The {. 
elegant arts have existed among 
us rather as potted exotics im- 
ported from abroad, baubles to 
amuse the idle, luxuries to delight 
the rich, and, as such, awakening 
no real sympathy in the hearts 
of the people. The artist walks 
among us as a man apart, a soli- 
tary, a dreamer; misunderstood, 
unrecognized in the great working 
hive of society. Bookman looks 
askance at the ingenious handi- 
craft; Hardfist despises the flaccid 
muscle and velvet palm; timorous 
Respectability has a horror of su- 
perfluous hair; venerable Con- 
scientiousness is not sure but that 
the making of graven images and 
likenesses of things on the earth 
is contrary to Scripture. 

But it can not be that the 
brightest, busiest, and freest peo- 
ple on earth—a people that has 
builded this vast temple to civilization in the 
Western wilderness—will ever rest until the work 
is completed and crowned by the ennobling hand 
of Art. Brethren, the day is not far off. Like 
the cock’s shrill clarion, heralding the coming 
dawn, hearken to the invocation of the Iron 
horse : 

**Come, ye gifted of the land—worshipers at 
the shrine of the beautiful—from your seclusion in 
the clouds—come down, and see the mighty works 
your kindred race has wrought; cease from sigh- 
ing o’er the mouldy Past ; turn away from heroes 
that are strangers to your people, from gods that 
are not theirs; waste not your inspirations upon 
idle or unworthy themes; but come, with hands 
of skill and hearts of fire, to glorify a Present 
worthy of your powers. Scorn 1:9t the proffered 
friendship, but let the artist clasp hands with the 
artisan; let the Poet walk with the People. Il- 
lustrate, adorn, exalt, embellish, that the nobler 
aspirations of the human soul after truth, beauty, 
and immortality may be realized! 

‘Write, paint, sketch, and chisel that when 
ten, and thrice ten, hundred years are gone, and 
our fires shall be quenched, our iron bodies heaps 
of rust, the noble archways that have borne us 
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over rivers and mountain gorges shall have crum- 
bled into ruin, the stranger (perhaps a winged 
tourist from some other sphere), finding a mossy 
stone carved with the letters B. & O. R. R., 
may know that they stand for ‘ Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad,’ the grandest and most renowned 
work of its age!” 

The engineer turned the steam-cock, and the 
invocation comes to a sudden stop. But the 
light-hearted craftsmen had heard the call, and 
were not backward sending in their acceptances— 
right glad to lay down pencil and pallet for a 
season to join a whole-souled frolic; to turn from 
the mimic creations on their canvas to scenes 
of real life and sunshine. 

So, on the afternoon of the 31st of May, the 
guests began to assemble at the indicated place 
of rendezvous, the ‘‘ Gilmore House,” in Balti- 
more; and then and there commenced the thou- 
sand-and-one delightful little incidents which 
will live in many memories as perennial fount- 
ains of refreshment. There were meetings and 
greetings of old friends, school-mates, fellow-wan- 
derers in foreign lands, who had not seen each 
other for years; there were presentations and 
salutations between those who, seen for the first 
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time in the flesh, had long been united in spirit ; | 
the appreciative recognition of names well known | 
to fame; the curious and admiring scrutiny, to 
note in what manner of casket the Master had | 
chosen to bestow those rare gifts of which the 
world had spoken so approvingly. 

But some of our best friends are missing— | 
our choicest spirits. Where is N.? Where is | 
R.? Left behind—too late for the train. Bah! | 
what a flattening sensation it produces to see the | 
cars moving off just as we arrive, red and pant- | 
ing, at the dépdt! How is one overwhelmed | 
with self-abasement too deep for anger, the jest 
of grinning porters and vulgar idlers ; and, worse 
than all, to hear the mocking yell of the fiendish 
locomotive in the rapidly lengthening distance! 
But no regrets; our friends have sped a message 
that has put the speed of the locomotive to scorn 
in its turn. They will join us to-night. All’s 
well! 

About eight o’clock in the evening the com- 
pany sat down to a dinner, especially prepared 
for the occasion. Andsuchadinner! Ye gods! 
Talk of the suppers of Apicius, with their pea- 
cocks’ brains and other berbarous nonsense ! 
We'll guarantee the luxurious heathen never 
dreamed of such a feast as this. And if, as 
some one observed, there was less wit current 
than might have been expected from such a 
company on such an occasion, it may be fairly 
inferred that the bountiful providence of our 
host of the ‘‘ Gilmore” met with an appreciation 
too deep for words. Besides, folks were tired 
with the day’s journey, and the transition from 
table to bed was easy and natural. 

Good-night! It still rains, but all the better. 
Things will look fresher when it does clear up, 
and the waterfalls will be in fine condition. The 
morning of the 1st of June dawned most unpro- 
pitiously ; the heavens were covered with damp, 
spongy clouds, that squeezed out drenching show- 
ers whenever they happened to jostle. But in 
spite of these unpromising appearances the ex- 
eursionists were at the Camden Street dépét at | 








the appointed hour. The missing parties had 
arrived during the night, and, with the guests 
of the previous evening, were “all agog to dash 
through thick and thin.” 

But before we start we must describe the mag- 
nificent train prepared for their accommodation. 
It was composed of six cars, drawn by engine 
No. 232—a miracle of power, speed, and beauty, 
and much such an animal as Job had in his eye 
when he described Leviathan. The forward 
compartment of car No. 1 was fitted up for the 


| convenience of the photographers, and occupied 


by several skillful and zealous amateurs of that 
wonderful and charming art. Brother, give us 
your hand, though it be spotted with chemicals. 
Is not the common love of the beautiful the true 
bond of union between us? What matters it 
whether we see our divinity with eyes of flesh or 
glass eyes? 

Adjoining was the baggage and provision room, 
where heaps of square willow baskets gave prom- 
ise of good cheer. Next came the dining-saloon, 
with a table running the whole length of the car; 
then the parlor, furnished with springy sofas and 
a handsome piano-forte. Following this were 
two cars with tables and desks for writing and 
drawing, also containing comfortable sleeping 
apartments. The last was the smoking-room, 
whose windows and rear platform afforded the 
best opportunity for seeing the country. 

A talented and accomplished gentleman, Mr. 
William Prescott Smith, in charge of the zxsthet- 
ic and social department of the expedition, had, 
on the part of the Railroad Company, welcomed 
and introduced the guests to these elegant and 


| luxurious quarters. Billy Hughes, the Company’s 
| faithful and reliable ‘‘ Passenger car Inspector,” 


had, with penknife and hammer, examined the 
train from end to end, and given official notice 
that all was right. 232, impatient of delay, was 
stewing and fretting in his iron harness, when 
the voice of Captain Rawlings, the model con- 


ductor, sung out, sharp and clear, 


** All aboard !” 

The locomotive gave a yell of 
detight. Ding-dong! ding-dong! 
we are off. Oh for the pen of 
Saxe, that we might express the 
joyousness of rapid railway mo- 
tion! 

At starting our party numbered 
about fifty souls, collected from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, besides 
several individuals from the coun- 
try. All branches of the liberal 
arts were handsomely represented, 
and we will wager that it has never 
fallen to the lot of any other loco- 
motive to draw so rich a freight of 
varied talent and accomplishment. 

But the weather? Still clouds 
and rain. No matter; it will not 
dampen such a company as ours. 
Already two accomplished perform- 
ers have boarded the piano, and are 
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THE MODEL CONDUCTOR. 


storming away at the overture of ‘‘ Massaniello,” | co to Ellicott’s shrouded in mist. As they pro- 
with such concomitants as would have astounded | gressed the external world of gray shadows was 
the fiery soul of the great Auber himself. Con | left.to take care of itself, and the tourists were 
moto—thirty miles an hour—presto prestissimo! | richly remunerated by the opportunity thus af- 
steam-whistle—sostenuto e fortissimo ! wheels—| forded of developing their internal resources. 
tremando e rinforzando! escape-pipe—staccato e | There was music, vocal and instrumental; there 
sfogato! Allegro—‘‘Come o’er the moonlit sea” | was wit, Champagne, and deviled crabs; there 
—forty voices. Hurrah for music, wine, and! was humor, broad and jovial ; conversation ge- 
good-fellowship! What care we for clouds or} nial and intelligent. From the numerous earn- 
rain ? | est and animated groups one may catch an occa- 
In the mean time the train was rushing over | sional characteristic word or thought amidst the 
the iron path at a round rate. At the Washing- | din. 
ton Junction the pretty landscape was completely ‘¢ Well, old friend, how has the world gone 
befogged. The picturesque valley of the Pataps- with you since we last parted? Do you remem- 
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JACQUES. 


ber the tour we made with D—— and M to 
Valombrosa and Laverna?...... Those glorious 
evenings at our quarters on the Lung Arne...... 
And D—— is dead, poor fellow! There perish- 
ed a promising artist and a high-souled gentle- 
man...... We traveled together through Palestine 
and Egypt. I left him sketching a Sphinx...... 
Still in Rome, pursuing his art, poor, persever- 
ing and enthusiastic...... And W. ? Has a 
large family. I saw a group of 
children by him in the last exhi- 
bition ; well executed and life-like 
etrae he went to the East Indies 
meted the foliage of Central Amer- 
ica is rich beyond the power of a 
temperate imagination to conceive 
Sneed doubtless, Greek art has ful- 
filled its mission...... And Rus- 
| Gaenere Old gods overthrown, 
and new ones set up, which are 
WOTSE...... it is singular how much 
attention a mere phrasemonger 
can command, especially when he 
treats of subjects in which the 
world is not deeply versed...... 
peaks of the Andes, their bases 
clothed in the wild luxuriance of | 
tropical foliage, their summits 
glittering with eternal snows.” 

But enough of these scattered 
leaves. Could we have command- 
ed the services of Briareus as ste- 
nographer, what a volume of rail- 
way talk we might have collect- 
ed! Thus we passed the Fred- 














erick Junction and the Point of 
Rocks—still cloudy. ‘‘ We're get- 
ting into the mountains, and every 
thing will be murky.” Folks be- 
gin to get discontented, and visions 
of a sunless world haunt the imag- 
ination. But it is useless to mur- 
mur. ‘* Jacques, open another 
bottle.” 

As we approached Harper’s Fer- 
ry, suddenly a ery was raised on 
the foremost platform, which was 
repeated from car to car until the 
whole train resounded with the ex- 
ultant shout, “The sun! the sun!” 
The dun clouds, broken and flying, 
hastened from the field like a rout- 
ed army, while the conqueror ap- 
peared in all his might and majes- 
ty. The heavens shone clear and 
blue as a baby’s eye; the tender 
leafage of the mountains looked 
fresh as budding girlhood; the 
swelling bosom of the river flashed 
with its jeweled foam ; the brows- 
ing herds leaped and capered over 
the meadows in their uncouth glad- 
ness ; men rejoiced in the light with 
a sentiment akin to worship. It 
seemed as if all nature was break. 
ingforthintosong. ‘‘Gaudeamus!” 
Even the stout engineer, wiping the smoke from 
his eyes with his grimy hand, cried out, ‘‘ Go it, 
old fel’! ’pears as if he was hung out a purpose!” 

Over that imposing covered bridge, spanning 
the Potomac River, we pass from Maryland into 
Virginia. Through that stupendous gateway, 
walled with precipitous rocks, we enter the great 
valley. 

At Harper’s Ferry the excursionists were in- 
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formed that they would have four hours at their 
disposal; and thereupon, with commendable 
alacrity, they set about the business of sight-see- 
ing, each taking the road that chance or prefer- 
ence suggested. Some climbed the steep and 
winding path that led to Jefferson’s Rock—a 
point of view made famous by the pen of the 
sage of Monticello; some visited the work-shops 
of the National Armory, where our weapons of 
war and glory are manufactured by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands ; some strolled quiet- 
ly along the river’s brink, preferring the contem- 
plation of scenes less extended but more pictur- 
esque than those visible from the hill-tops. For 
our part—having been familiar with this roman- 
tic spot from boyhood—we went to sleep. 

Harper’s Ferry is situated on a point of land 
at the confluence of the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah rivers, and opposite the gap in the Blue 
Ridge through which the united streams pass on- 
ward to the sea. The fact that it is the seat of a 
national armory, and has been described in glow- 
ing language by Jefferson, may have given it a 
wider notoriety than the comparative merits of 
its scenery would justify; and the tourist who 
only gives it a passing glance may experience a 
feeling of disappointment. But if, instead of 
four hours, he should be fortunate enough to 
have four days at his disposal, or even four weeks, 
to pass in exploring the town and its environs, 
he can be no true lover of the sublime, romantic, 
and beautiful, if he fails to acknowledge that his 
time has been well spent, and that Harper’s Fer- 
ry has justified her ancient renown. 

A capital dinner at Entler’s solaced the excur- 
sionists after their scrambling rambles, and at 
the appointed hour they again took their seats in 
the train. As they were about starting their 
attention was directed to the figure of a man, 
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WASHINGTON'S PORTRAIT, 


half-sculptured half-painted by the plastic hand 
of Nature on the face of an impending cliff. This 
is supposed by the vulgar to bear a marvelous 
resemblance to Washington ; and without mean- 
ing to pay the picture a pointed compliment, we 
must admit that it counterfeits the physical traits 
of the first President quite as well as many of 
his successors in office have represented his mor- 
al virtues. 

Continuing our route westward through por- 
tions of the fertile counties of Jefferson and 
Berkeley, we arrived about five o’clock in the 
afternoon at Martinsburg, one hundred miles 
from our starting-point. At this station the 
Railroad Company have extensive work-shops and 
stabling for their iron animals, which are duly 
groomed and doctored, and make night and day 
hideous with their noise—reminding one of Pad- 
dy’s description of the World’s Fair : 

“There's staym ingynes, 
That stand in lines, 
Enormous and amazing; 
That squeal and snort, 
Like whales in & 
Or elephants a-grazing.” 

The clear weather had become a fixed fact, 
with every promise of continuance. The world 
was to be no longer without a sun—the excur- 
sion no longer to miss the smiles of beauty: 
The Valley of Virginia owes little of her goodli- 
ness and glory to the hand of man. Her swell- 
ing hills are crowned by no stately edifices; no 
fair cities lift their embattled towers above her 
rich-leafed forests, nor gilded domes reflect the 
golden radiance of her sunsets; no ivy-mantled 
ruin woos the tourist from his path, steeping his 
soul in the regal sadness of ancient memories. 
Yet the valley boasts of gifts choicer and fairer 
than these, ‘‘ of that brave wealth for heart and 
eye.” 

“Fresh from the hand of the All-giver, 
Mountain, wood, and sparkling river, 
Fatling herds and fruitful field, 

All joys that peace and plenty yield, 

And more, oh, pleasant land! is thine, 
Thrice bless'd by bounteous Power Divine. 
Earth's sweetest flowers here shed perfume, 
And here earth's fairest maidens bloom.” 


And lest the passing traveler should unwit- 
tingly look in scorn upon the old town of Mar- 
tinsburg because, forsooth, the genius of archi- 
tecture smiled not on her humble birth, let him 
know that she may rightfully claim a share in 
the foregoing poetic commendations, and that 
the fame of her hospitable homes and lovely 
daughters is wide-spread and well merited. 

Now it had been arranged that several ladies 
should join the excursion at this place, and when 
the train stopped in front of the Dépét Hotel 
quite a bevy appeared on the platform. As they 
approached the steps of the parlor car their pro- 





gress was arrested by a black puddle left by the 
| recent rains. 

| ‘¢ Let me run for a chair,” said one gallant es- 
| cort. 

| **Get a dry board,” suggested another. 

| Gentle Sirs, you are slow: this is no time nor 
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place for laggard courtesy. Quick 
as thought Captain Rawlings 
stepped forward, and gracefully 
dropping on one knee in the wa- 
ter, made a stepping-place of the 
other, firm and steady as an arch 
of limestone. With smiling ac- 
knowledgments the fair Martins- 
burgers skipped over, and reach- 
ed the car with unsoiled slippers. 

Poets have sung, artists have 


painted, historians have recorded AN 
the gallantry of Raleigh, who 
threw his cloak in the mud to °* 


save the shoes of Queen Bess. Is 
the flattery accorded to the vanity 
of a royal virago a nobler theme 


than the instinctive homage of \ 


manhood to innocence and beau- 
ty? Shall the muses laud the 
venal fawning of the courtier, 
and the unbought chivalry of the 
man of the people be forgotten ? 
No! for cheers greeted the gallant 
Captain as he rose, and there was, 
besides, an appreciative eye that 
marked the deed—a skillful hand 
that fixed the scene and decreed 
it immortality. 

The train arrived at Sir John’s 
Run about seven o’clock, and the 
excursionists here found coaches 
waiting to convey them to the 
Berkeley Springs. As daylight 
was waning rapidly they lost no 
time in bestowing themselves in or 
about these omnivorous vehicles, 
calculated for nine passengers 
each, but carrying five-and-twe 






MODERN CHIVALRY. 


nty if nec-| their baggage, were packed in three carriages ; 


essary. Forty odd souls and bodies, with| and the party, under the guidance of Jimmy 





— — SS 


STAGE RIDE TO BERKELEY. 














ARTISTS’ RAILROAD EXCURSION. 





Jack, the most renowned whip in Virginia, start- 
ed up the romantic gorge of Sir John’s. As the 
roads had had the benefit of two months’ steady 
rain, the travelers had a good opportunity of re- 
alizing, for two miles and a half, what their an- 
cestors would have considered very comfortable 
staging. Yet such is the degeneracy of the age 
that some grumbled, and swore it was the d——t 
route they had ever passed over. It was quite 
dark when the coaches drove up in front of the 
hotel, and discharged their cargoes of excursion- 
ists, filled with enthusiasm, and quite ready for 
supper. Nor was it long before a substantial 
meal had taken the place of the enthusiasm, and 
the company assembled in the big dining-room 
to see what further entertainment might be drawn 
from the social talents of the party. 

Socrates, having wearied himself with a long 





THE BOLD PRIVATEER. SAM ‘ALL. 





lecture on the difference between the exoteric 
and esoteric doctrines of philosophy, and feeling | 


the need of recreation, joined some boys who |: 
were playing at leap-frog in the academy yard. | 


As they played, numbers of the academicians | 
passed to and fro; but the presence of these wise | 
and venerable men did not in the least interfere | 
with the game. Presently there was seen ap- 
proaching a ‘‘highly respectable Athenian”—one 
of a class that mistakes pomposity for dignity, 
gravity for wisdom. ‘‘ Boys, we must stop this,” 
said the sage, hastily resuming his tp¢Boviovr ; 
‘*there’s a fool coming!” So the door of the 
great hall at Berkeley was closed, to shut out the 
fools, while the cloak of ceremony was laid aside 
and the evening devoted to 
“Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides.” 

If the wit that sparkles is often too subtle for 
the power of pen or pencil, the kindly humor 
that warms is more picturesque. This even- 
ing’s entertainment furnished abundance of both. 








THE LEARNED ELEPHANT. 


There were songs—humorous, sentimental, trag- 
ic, characteristic, and descriptive. The softer 
sorrows of that mournful ditty, the ‘* Bold Pri- 
| vateer,” were followed by the noisier vexations of 
| the man who “bought tripe on Friday.” The 
| Wordsworthian sonnet of ‘‘ One Fish-ball’”’ was 
| contrasted with the gin-shop tragedy of ‘‘ Sam 
*All,” that made the listeners’ hair stand on end. 
Then the learned elephant was introduced, who 
went through his astonishing performances with 
a degree of intelligence almost human. There 
were mysterious tricks of legerdemain; and, to 
conclude, a gentleman drew a carving knife out 
of his mouth, supposed to have been accidentally 
swallowed at supper. ‘The negro waiters were 
so awe-struck by this last feat that they were 
afraid to touch the knife for some 
time afterward ; and, when the par- 
ty left next morning, carefully count- 
ed over the spoons, fully impressed 
with the belief that Satan was trav- 








PRESTIDIGITATION, 








eling with the excursionists. 

Whether it was owing to the sed- 
ative qualities of the waters of Berk- 
eley or other causes, the travelers 
enjoyed a night of profound repose. 
Betimes in the morning they were 
stirring about the village and public 
grounds—some sight-seeing, some 
enjoying a souse in the gloriou- pools 
for which this place is celebrated. 
Many great names, now historic, 
are associated with the fountains of 
Berkeley, so that there we trod on 
classic ground. But these reminis- 
cences are too numerous and inter- 
esting to be treated in an episode. 
Of its present attractions we may 
only say, ‘‘ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating thereof.” 

After a hearty, old-fashioned 
breakfast the excursion exchanged 
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compliments with its host and parted with three 
cheers and a tiger. 

As the morning was pleasant many preferred 
to cross the mountain on foot, and the coaches, 
with lighter loads, rejoined the train in good 
time. 

Westward ho! with exhilarating speed, div- 
ing deeper and deeper into the mountains. At 
one time sweeping and circling with the grace- 
ful sinuosities of the river, at another darting 
straight through a projecting spur; now under 
the cool shadow of a beetling cliff, then gayly 
emerging into sunshine and open fields. The 
steady fire of appreciative comments showed that 
the artistic sense was thoroughly aroused. 

‘¢ Exquisite!” exclaimed one. ‘This is a 
perfect Claude!” 

The ladies looked earnestly at a patch of plow- 
ed ground— 

‘* What tinting! Ah, do observe those rocks ; 
how delicately tender!” 

** As a lover’s heart,” whispered an arch fair 
one. 

**Tt has precisely the tone of a Ruysdale.” 

**The tone is any thing but agreeable,” said 
another, as the steam-whistle closed an agonized 
yell. 








‘* What noble breadth in the landscape to the 
right!” 

** Yes; it is a mile wide, at least—you mean 
the meadow ?” 

** Per Bacco! What an object for a fore- 
ground! That blasted tree reminds me of Sal- 
vator.” 

‘Tt has a frightened look,” quoth she. ‘I 
prefer them with leaves.” 

*¢ Then what magnificent depth of shadow in 
the gorge before us!” 

‘* Pray Heaven we may not tumble in!” 

But what do the uninitiated know of the tech- 
nical ecstasies of high art; of the contour of An- 
gelo, the feeling of Raphael, the coloring of Titi- 
an, the corregisticy of Corregio? We will even 
let them pass. 

At New Creek we laid by for the Western pas- 
senger train, which, in passing, left a brilliant 
addition to the artistic and literary material of 
the excursion in the persons of several guests 
from Cincinnati. A little after mid-day we ar- 
rived at Cumberland; and after partaking of an 
excellent dinner at the ‘‘ Revere House” the com- 
pany separated, to seek in various directions such 
objects of curiosity and amusement as the town 
and its vicinity afforded. 
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THE ANVIL CHORUS. 











ARTISTS’ RAILROAD EXCURSION. 








The town of Cum- 
berland is situated in 
a romantic basin, sur- 
rounded by lofty and 
picturesque mount- 
ains. It has been 
more fortunate than 
most of our American 
towns in its architect- 
ural embellishments, 
which seem to have 
been designed for their 
places, and, instead of 
marring* add to the effect of the surrounding 
scenery. Considering its position and circum- 
stances, the Gothic chapel is one of the prettiest 
bits of architecture in the country. 


A gorgeous sunset closed the second day, and | 


gave promise of a bright to-morrow. Those who | 
had been wandering in the hills, or had made | 
episodical excursions to Frostburg and Mount 
Savage, returned well pleased with what they 
had seen, and the company reassembled in force 
in the parlors of the hotel. Here some of the | 
amusements of Berkeley were repeated; and with | 
the assistance of a fine piano and some other in- 
struments happily improvised for the occasion, 
the anvil chorus from ‘‘ Il Trovatore” was per- 
formed with stunning effect. 

On the morning of the third day it rained, 
and damp masses of cloud hung about the sides 
and obscured the summits of the mountains. 
The artists, however, found more to admire than 
regret in this circumstance. What could be 


more appropriately brought together than clouds | 


and mountains? Each lent and borrowed gran- 
deur from the other. 

The company breakfasted on board the train 
at full speed. During the meal a furious thun- 
der-storm burst over the moving hostelrie. It 


was magnificent, and we laid down our knife | 


and fork to quote Byron: 
“The sky is changed, and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong! 
Yet beautiful in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman—" 
‘* Please pass beef-steak for the lady.” 
** Certainly.” 
“Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder—not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue; 
And Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud.” 


** Will you have a deviled crab ?” 

‘*Thank you, yes. Byron and deviled crabs 
go very well together.” 

‘Oh! I have loved—” 

** What—crabs ?” 

**No, my friend—the ocean.” 

““Why, in the name of sense, don’t you eat 
your breakfast ? :" 

‘** Ah, what a pity they should have happened 
together! A thunder-storm, which I adore; 
and breakfast, which is essential. 
good of either.” 














A MUSICAL SUGGESTION. 


At Piedmont, 208 miles from Baltimore, are 
located the central machine shops of the road; 
around which has grown up a town of twelve 
hundred inhabitants. As its name indicates, it 
lies at the foot of the main chain of the Allegha- 
nies—the great back-bone dividing the waters of 
the East from the West. 

Up to this point the course of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Road has led us through a country 
rugged and difficult indeed, but sufficiently prac- 
ticable upon the ordinary principles of railroad 
engineering received and in use elsewhere. We 
have remarked the elegant design and durable 
materials of its numerous tunnels, crossways, 
and bridges, and the general substantial and 
permanent character of its construction ; but as 
yet it has exhibited none of the peculiar feat- 
ures entitling it to that marked pre-eminence 
which is claimed for it over all similar works in 
the world. It is in the passage from Piedmont 
to Grafton that these bold and original charac- 
teristics are fully developed. On this division 
grades have been adopted averaging 116 feet to 
the mile—at one place for eleven consecutive 
miles, eight miles at another, and on either side 
of the Kingwood Tunnel, for some distance, are 
grades 106 feet to the mile. 

This system, when first proposed by the Chief 
| Engineer, B. H. Latrobe, was so far in advance 
of any thing which had been yet attempted, and 
so contrary to received theories, that the Com- 
pany became alarmed, and a popular outcry was 
raised against it. Fortunately for the enterprise, 
and for science itself, the genius which conceived 
the idea was united with the courage to sustain 
it. The result has been a splendid success. 
Thus, by one bold leap, the Alleghanies were 
sealed, and the Mountains of Difficulty which 
existed in the imaginations of the scientific world 
were dissipated. 

As the train commenced ascending the mount- 
ain a number of the excursionists, including the 
ladies, took their seats on the front of the engine 
and cow-catcher, for the purpose of obtaining a 
better view of the grand scenes which were open- 
ing before and around them. Such was the con- 
fidence felt in the steadiness and docility of the 
mighty steed that the gentlemen considered it a 
| Privilege to get a place; while their gentler com- 
panions reclined upon his iron shoulders and 
patted his brazen ribs as though he were a pet 


| 








I can get no| pony. 


In the tales of chivalry, when a knight has 
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rescued a beauteous damsel from some impend- 
ing danger, or is engaged in the equally praise- 
worthy business of stealing her away from her 
father, his war-horse is represented as being high- 
ly flattered with the honor of bearing the precious 
burden, and as manifesting his sense of it with 
arching neck and kindling eye, ete. As might 
and magnanimity are supposed to be inseparable, 
we may doubtless imagine that ‘‘232” appreciat- 
ed his position; that he humped himself with 
pride, moderated his whistle, and ‘roared as 
gently as a sucking dove ;” tripped it mincingly 
up the savage steep—smoothly as though his 
joints were greased with perfumed oil. Doubt- 
less he did all these things'and more; but we 


gressed, through which the savage river toil- 
ed and raged; the mossy rocks and groups of 
lofty firs near at hand, that gave the scene a 
Norwegian aspect; the silvery streamlets flash- 
ing through sombre thickets of evergreen; the 
gorgeous bouquets of azalia and mountain hon- 
ey-suckle, that recalled the luxuriance of the 
tropics. 

At Altamont we had attained the summit of 
the Alleghany, and the highest point on the 
route, 2638 feet above the ocean-tides. It isa 
well-established fact that as persons ascend to 
considerable heights there is a corresponding el- 
evation of the spirits, an expansion of the facul- 
ties—whether referable to the condition of the at- 
mosphere or innate causes we can not decide, 
but will relate a remarkable incident bearing on 
the subject. 

A gentleman, happening to overhear one of 
the ladies express her admiration of the flowers 
that bloomed in wild profusion on the summit 
plains, gallantly descended into the thickets, and 
gathering a bouquet of the most perfect speci- 





mens, carefully inclosed it in a chalice of grace- 
ful ferns. Returning to the car, he presented it 
with the following address : 
‘*Madam, the greatest English poet sings 
how 
‘**Proserpina gathering flowers, 

Herself, a fairer flower, by gloomy Dio was gathered.’ 
On which occasion, Madam, the lovely daughter 
of Ceres was like the flowers I have the honor 
of presenting to you—a bouquet in-fern-al.” 

Whether this is to be classed among the me- 
teorological or psychological phenomena is an 
undetermined question; but immediately there- 
after the train began to descend by a gentle slope 


| into the region of the glades—those breezy high- 
were occupied with the grand-ur of the mount- | 
ains; the awful gorge, deepening as we pro-| 


land meadows lying between Altamont and Cran- 
berry Summit. 
























ASCENDING THE ALLEGHANIES, 











ARTISTS’ RAILROAD EXCURSION. 
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STEAMBOAT EXOURSION. 


A short call at the ‘Oakland Mountain 
House,” then a rapid run over Cranberry Sum- 
mit, and down the mountain for twelve miles, 
by grades similar to those by which we ascend- 
ed, brought us to the famous Cheat River, whose 
amber waters roll through mountain gorges two 
thousand feet in depth. We have tried our pen 
on less imposing scenes, but here we are dumb. 
Possibly we started on too high a key in the out- 
set, like the enthusiastic Frenchman with his 
‘grande! superbe! magnifique!” and, having 
exhausted our superlatives, have no resource but 
to shrug our shoulders and say, ‘‘ Ah, very pret- 
ty!” 

The Cheat River region is the great scenic 
lion of the road, as the Tray Run Viaduct is the 
mechanical wonder. At this last-mentioned 
point the train laid by for several hours to give 
the artists, poets, and photographers an oppor- 
tunity to exercise their faculties. The road here 
is located along the steep mountain-side, about 
three hundred feet above the bed of the river. 
Over a ravine making down at right angles with 
the main gorge the viaduct in question is con- 
structed, carrying the track 225 feet above its 
base. The structure is as admirable for its light 
and graceful form as for its evident strength and 
the imperishable durability of its material. From 
the high embankment that overlooks the river 
one may see the line of the road for some dis- 
tance up and down; and nowhere else, perhaps, 
does the result of human labor lose so little in 
the immediate comparison with the grander 
works of nature. One wonders alternately at 
the vastness of the obstacles and the complete- 
ness of the achievement in surmounting them. 

Resuming our westward course, with a num- 
ber of ups and downs, over rivers and under 
mountains, passing the Kingwood Tunnel, four 





thousand one hundred feet in length, we arrived 
at Grafton a little before sunset. Immediately 
on landing, a small party of the excursionists, a 
dozen or fifteen in number, composed of the ladies 
and their immediate attendants, embarked on a 
miniature steamer for an episodical pleasure trip 
on the Tygart’s Valley River. The boat, which 
was about thirty feet long, and had a boiler like 
the hotel tea-kettle, puffed along in a way that re- 
minded one of the early efforts of a young whale. 
But as speed was no object, the little animal’s 
fussy endeavors only served to entertain the com- 
pany. There was something dramatic in the 
contrast between these scenes and those they had 
just left. From the rushing and roaring of the 
cars through lonely and savage mountains they 
suddenly find themselves gliding with swan-like 
motion on a river calm and beautiful as an Ital- 
ian lake. Reclined beneath the picturesque 
awning that covered the after-part of their little 
vessel, they luxuriated in the evening coolness 
of the summer air, and looked with delight upon 
the placid bosom of the stream, that mirrored 
the rich overhanging foliage of the beech and 
maple, and mimicked with exquisite art the hues 
of sunset, as they changed from purple and flam- 
ing gold to the soft violet of twilight. At inter- 
vals several well-trained voices discoursed har- 
monious music in accordance with the spirit 
of the scene, that nothing might be wanting 
to complete the enchantment of the fairy voy- 
age. 

Three consecutive days of activity and excite- 
ment had fatigued even the elephant; and aft- 
er a short but brilliant musical entertainment 
in their own parlor, the excursionists went to 
bed. 

Renovated by a night of sound sleep, invigor- 
ated by the mountain air and a strong breakfast, 
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the excursion went forth to greet the morning 
sun with unabated ardor. 

The Alleghanies were behind them — west- 
ward ho! Seven miles from Grafton they tar- 


ried to enjoy one of the most exquisite bits of” 


scenery which had yet me their eyes: the 
Valley Falls, where the river takes two leaps, in 
quick succession, of ten or twelve feet each, and 
then descends in long rocky rapid some seventy 
feet in a mile. 

As we leave the mountains the traits of rug- 
gedness and sublimity disappear, and the coun- 
try assumes those softer characteristics which ob- 
tained for the Ohio the name of ‘“‘Za belle Ri- 
viere.” 

A short distance beyond Burton the train wes 






stopped to give the excursionists an opportunity 
of visiting a couple who, from their extreme old 
age, have considerable local notoriety. Their 
cottage stood immediately by the way-side; and 
the old folks, with several of the younger fry, 
were at home, rather astonished, no doubt, at 
the number and character of their visitors. 
Henry Church was born in Suffolk, England, 
in the year of our Lord 1750, and is now a hun- 
dred and eight years old. He came to this 
country a British soldier, of the 63d Light In- 
| fantry, and served under Lord Cornwallis in the 
| memorable campaign of 1781. But it was not 
| his fortune to have seen that great day of glory 
and disaster at Yorktown which terminated that 
campaign, and with it the War of Independence. 
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A short time previous, while on a 
scouting-party between Richmond 
and Petersburg, he was taken by 
the troops under Lafayette, and 
sent a prisoner to Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. He remained here un- 
til peace was proclaimed; but the 
general amnesty brought no free- 
dom for the captive Briton. He 
had become entangled in a flaxen 
net stronger than the bonds of war, 
and the meek eyes of a Quaker 
maiden had more enduring power 
than the bayonets of the patriot 
regiments. Forgetting his loyal- 
ty to King and country, the ex- 
soldier embraced the sweet incar- 
nation of peace, and bowed his 
martial neck to the gentle yoke, 
which he has worn with exem- 
plary patience and constancy for 
seventy-and-seven years. Hannah 
Keine, the amiable Friend whose 
charms have so long led captivity 
captive, was born in Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in 1755, and is 
at this day one hundred and three 
years of age. She is erect, active in her move-| Their daughter, Hannah, still lives a maiden, 
ments, in full possession of all her faculties, and | and true to her filial duties. She is now “‘ hard 
is still the tidy, thrifty, bustling mistress of the | on” to sixty; and as we saw her tripping, bare- 
household she has ruled for more than three- foot, from the corn patch (where she had been 
quarters of a century. Eight children are the | hoeing), we were not impressed with the idea 
fruits of this union, the eldest of whom is in his | that Time had been anywise lenient in his deal- 
seventy-sixth year; the youngest is fifty-four. | ings with her. In view of these things, some 
Six of these have married, and the aggregate re- good-natured neighbor lately ventured to suggest 
sult is sixty-two grandchildren. One died, we | that it was high time she was looking out for a 
are told, when between fifty and sixty years old, | settlement, and following the example of her 
and the sorrowing mother was heard to say, in a | brothers and sisters. 





OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 


tone of resignation, ** Ah!” said the old man, ‘‘ I hope she'll have 
‘¢ Well, it was always a weakly child, and I | the grace to wait till I am gone. It can’t be 
never expected to raise it.” many years now. But,” he continued, with a 





CHURCH'S COTTAGE. 
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sigh, ‘‘who knows? ‘These young gals are so 
uncertain !” 

Then we were reminded of the ancient arrow- 
maker and his touching grief— 

“ Thus it is our children leave us!" 

The company has paid its respects to the in- 
carnate centuries, and the artists, with rapid pen- 
cils, are making notes of the scene. In the cen- 
tre is the old man, bowed upon his staff, and 
holding to his wife’s arm, as she stands stark and 
stiff, like an umbrella stuck into a blue cotton 
case—for superfluity of skirts and crinoline were 
not of her day and generation. His iron frame 
is evidently yielding to the weight of years. 
Deaf, dim-eyed, his heavy jaw relaxed, his face 
wears ordinarily a look of vacuity; but bring 
him a goblet crowned with generous wine, or, 
what is more potent, though less poetical, a tin 
of old whisky —the milk of age —his hearing 
and eyesight will quickly improve, and he will 
discourse freely and intelligently of his past life ; 
speaking of men and things belonging to our 
early history as the occurrences and acquaint- 
ances of yesterday. 

Among the excursionists was an attaché of 
the British Legation at Washington—a young 
soldier decorated for gallant conduct on the 
bloody parapets of the Redan. 

‘¢ Father Church, let us introduce a country- 
man—an Englishman, and a soldier like your- 
self.” 

The old man took the extended hand mechan- 
ically, but his dull eyes gave us no sign. 

‘* Bring here the bugle.” 

The instrument was brought, and the young 
officer sounded one of the martial airs of En- 
gland. Old Hundred stood up as if his blood 
had been warmed with wine, and his face flashed 
with intelligence. 

‘¢T know it—I know it—An Englishman and 
a soldier did you say? Ay, and a brave lad, 
Tl warrant.” 

It was a touching and thought-compelling 
scene to see these two together. The old man, 
eighty years ago, had landed on our shores an 
armed invader to aid in crushing out the spirit 
of revolt in the feeble and disorganized colonies 
that bordered the Atlantic coast. With the 
sound of that martial bugle call he doubtless 





hears the roll of musketry and the deep growl 
of cannon. Unconscious of the misty present, | 
he sees with the eyes of youth the scarlet battal- | 
ions of his King marching and manceuvring in | 
vain to force the wary and vigilant host of the | 
rebels to untimely battle. Cornwallis, Tarleton, 

Lafayette, Lee—these are the names that fill his | 


thoughts. With all these memories fresh in his | 
brain he stands face to face, grasping the hand | 
of the youth, who, member of a lordly embassy, | ; 


has come to bear friendly greeting from Old En- 
gland to the Great Nation of the western conti- 
nent—a nation whose bounds extend from ocean 
to ocean; whose ships are in every sea; whose 
civilization, illuminating the breadth of the New 
World, reflects back upon the Old, light for light. 


Before the last royal soldier that treads our | 


soil shall have passed away may the memory of 
oppression, war, and hatred sink into the grave 
of oblivion; while hopeful, strong, and true as 
youth, may friendship spring between nations of 
kindred blood, laws, language, and religion! 

Although the culminating point of scenic in- 
terest was past, the social life of the excursion 
had on the fourth day reached its most attractive 
stage. No friendship can be considered as firm- 
ly cemented until the parties have mutually con- 
fided to each other their little weaknesses and 
peccadilloes—their loves and debts, hopes and 
disappointments. No social community can be 
regarded as thoroughly mixed and mellowed 
until the members permit themselves unreserv- 
edly to make puns. It is a symptom that folks 
have agreed to lay aside the panoply of ceremony, 
generally irksome to all except those who have 
nothing else to wear. Dr. Johnson, the Ursa 
Major of English letters, said that a punster 
would steal. Dictionaries define punning as “‘a 
low species of wit.”” Heaven preserve our social 
life from lump-headed learning! We think a 
discreet punster a treasure in any company; a 
timely pun, very good wit; a bad one, very good 
humor—the worse the better. 

At the Broad Tree Tunnel, instead of diving 
through the mountain, the excursion passed over 
it by the zigzag road which had been used before 
the completion of the more direct subterraneous 
passage. ‘To perform this two additional engines 
were brought into service. The train divided 
into three parts, and each engine taking charge 
of its portion, began the ascent of the hill by a 
grade of 250 feet to the mile. 

The novelty of the passage so exhilarated the 
wits of the company that the puns rained, in 
numbers and brilliancy reminding one of the 
meteoric shower of 1836, which so astonished the 
negroes in Virginia and the savants all over the 
world. They crackled like a bunch of Chinese 
fire-crackers let off in an empty barrel. Who 
lit the match? We don’t know. Doubtless one 
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of the literary men who remembered a couplet in 
** The Child’s Own Book.” 


“YY.U.R YY. CB 
LU. U. R. YY. for me.” 


The track over the hill is laid in the form of 
YYY connected in a regular zigzag. Upon that 
hint every body spoke at once. The conse- 
quences were charming, delightful, sublime; ay, 
and a step beyond. We can not recall half the 
good things that were said; we would not repeat 
them if we could. The confidence of these jol- 
ly and unguarded moments should be inviolate. 
Besides, many a savory dish is relished warm, 
which, if served cold, might be thought little 
better than an emetic. 

At length the train reached the banks of the 
Ohio, and the eyes of many of the excursionists 
rested for the first time on the beautiful River 
of the West. From thence to Wheeling the 
road follows the course of the stream at Mounds- 
ville, passing in sight of the Indian tumulus, 
seventy feet in height. Although this is one of 
the points of especial interest the excursion did 
not stop to examine it, but hurried on to the 
termination of their trip. As they entered the 
town of Wheeling the President of the Com- 
mittee on toasts arose, and, with a sparkling 
bumper in one hand, proposed the three hundred 
and seventy-ninth regular toast (being one for 
every mile of the road), with the understanding 
that it was positively to be the last. The sen- 
timent was received with immense applause— 
which applause was reinforced by a thundering 
salute of cannon from without. The excursion 
was handsomely received by the Railroad Com- 
pany’s officials, and conveyed from the dépét to 
the ‘‘ M‘Clure House” in several omnibuses fur- 
nished for the occasion. 

Here they reposed for a time, for the mid-day 
heat was oppressive, and it was not until toward 
the middle of the afternoon that they again ven- 
tured out in detached parties—in carriages or 
afoot—to see the Lions. Wheeling is famous 
for its thriving manufactories of glass and iron, 
and is equally renowned for the free and genial 
hospitality of its citizens. The town is like many 
a child we’ve seen, that would be very pretty if 
its face was washed. But in recompense its en- 
virons are beautiful. The bold bluffs of the 
Ohio, softened with the tender leafage of June, 
fully justify the fame of the lovely river, while a 
drive across the noble suspension bridge to Zanes 
Island and the agricultural fair grounds well re- 
pays the trouble. Behind the town is Wheeling 
Hill, from whose summit the view is extensive, 
grand, and unique. 

As we returned to the “‘ M‘Clure House” about 
dark we met a friend who saluted us with a joy- 
ful countenance. 

*¢ Comrade,” said he, ‘‘I have discovered a 
new pleasure—come share it with me.” 

‘¢ What’s that ?” 

‘¢ A Catawba cobbler.” 

“* Bravissimo! lead the way.” 

So the cobblers were manufactured, and a 





plump strawberry dropped into each glass among 
the tinkling ice. 

‘I’ve had eight already,” quoth my friend, 
‘*each better than the other.” 

“Qh, Hebe! what a drink! 
that Longfellow has poetized : 

“Very good in its way 
Is the Verzenay, 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy; 

But Catawba wine 
Has a taste more divine, 
More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. 

“There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 

By Danube, or Guadalquiver, 
Nor on Island or Cape 

That bears such a grape 

As grows by the beautiful river.” 

‘* Eight are enough,” observed my friend, with 
a touch of sadness in his voice. ‘‘ At nine they 
begin to deterioxate. Nine, this time, was a trifle 
too acid.” 

In due time an elegant supper was served 
which was disposed of in a most satisfactory 
manner, highly creditable to all parties. Then 
followed a hospitable welcome from the venera- 
ble Mayor of Wheeling, with toasts, speeches, 
and compliments right and left. Every body 
was pleased, charmed, delighted with every body 
else, with every thing, with themselves, the road, 
and the excursion generally. Hip—hip—hip— 
hurrah! 

At eleven o’clock the company re-embarked, 
and started on their return eastward. If during 
the four days of leisurely movement we had been 
delighted with the examination of the details of 
the road, and impressed by the sublimity of its 
natural surroundings, yet the wonderful charac- 
ter of the achievement was more fully realized 
by the rapid, unbroken sweep over the whole 
length of the rail from Wheeling to Baltimore, 
379 miles in 16 hours, without an incident, a 
jolt, or the slightest discomfort. 

On the 5th of June the company arrived at the 
Camden Street Station, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The excursion was over; but we 
will venture to say that, like 

“The feast of O'Rourke, it will ne’er be forgot 

By those who were there, or those who were not.” 


This is the wine 





SONNET. 


5 night is beautiful! Look, what a host 
Of starry eplendors throng above our heads! 
There's not an orb so small but freely sheds 
His glory for our gazing and our boast. 
We claim them ours—those lights along the coast 
Of Heaven beyond, so fadeless, so serene; 
Our blessings like our years are few at most, 
And so we call our own this brilliant scene. 
Though far away it lies—so very far, 
That, though we trim our mortal barks, and sail, 
And strive to come within a distant hail, 
And hear at least faint music from a star, 
We can but stand on earth and view the light 
Celestial crown and glorify the night. 
Park DENJAMIY. 
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MORGAN THE BUCCANEER. 


HE subjugation of the various tribes of | 
Indians on the Isthmus of Darien by the | 


Cortéz, and Pizarro were the most distinguished, 
consisted in the former plundering both Span- 
iards and natives, while the latter plundered 
only the natives of the soil. One class of ad- 


Spaniards was followed by settlements along the venturers was honored because they brought 
eastern coast. The discovery still later and con- | wealth to the sovereign, and the other stigma- 
quest of Peru, with its rich mines, made the es- | tized because they appropriated it to themselves. 
tablishment of a permanent dépét on the eastern | Both were equally remorseless and cruel, tortur- 
shore necessary for the transmission of gold across | ing the men to make them disgorge their gold, 


the Isthmus, a route much safer and quicker than | 
the one round the stormy headland of Cape Horn. 
This neck of land being narrowest between the 
Bay of Panama and Chagres, a city was estab- 
lished on the former and a fortress on the latter. 
Fabulous quantities of gold and jewels were con- 
stantly shipped from Peru to Panama, and trans- 
ported thence across the Isthmus, where they 
were reshipped to Spain, to swell the coffers of 
the King. 

These treasures, together with those sent from 
Mexico and the West Indies, naturally directed | 
the attention of pirates to those seas, which soon 
swarmed with their vessels. The multitude of 
islands in this region furnished safe hiding-places, 
and they increased till they became a large com- 
munity; and, being composed of various nations, 
acknowledged allegiance to no sovereign. They 
went by the various names of pirates, buccaneers, 
rovers, and flibustiers. Part lived on land, hunt- 
ing wild cattle in the forests of the islands; oth- 
ers planted; while the more adventurous roved 
the sea in search of plunder. The only differ- 
ence between them and the leaders of those vast 





numbers of private expeditions of which Balboa, 


and ravishing the women to gratify their lusts. 
The buccaneers perfectly understood the injustice 
of the exclusive condemnation visited on them ; 
and frequently, in their marauding expeditions 
against the Spanish settlements, summoned them 
to surrender in the name of the King of Darien, 
to whom the soil belonged, and whose allies they 
were. Sometimes—as when England and Spain 
were at war—a sort of roving commission was 
given to a distinguished buccaneer, and he be- 
came for the time being a privateer. It was in 
this character the subject of the following sketch 


| marched on Panama. 


About the year 1666 there was an old pirate 
at Jamaica named Mansvelt. At the same time 
an adventurer by the name of Morgan, a Welsh- 
man by birth, and the commander of a good ves- 
sel, had acquired the reputation of being a bold 
and successful cruiser. Mansvelt having resolved 
to make a descent on Costa Rica, fitted out an 
expedition consisting of fifteen vessels, manned 
with 900 men. Making Morgan his vice-admiral, 
he set sail for St. Catherine’s Isle, near Costa 
Rica. The Spaniards in possession of it were 
unprepared for such a force, and after a mere 
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show of resistance surrendered. Demolishing all| Morgan then marched on the town, but was 
the forts but one, Mansvelt laid a bridge over the | met at the entrance by the foot-soldiers, who de- 
channel to an adjacent isle, and soon became | fended it for a long time with determined brav- 
master of that also. Leaving a hundred men|ery. The pirates, made desperate by this pro- 
here he re-embarked, intending to plunder the | tracted resistance, dashed with a loud yell so 
coast of Costa Rica as far north as Nata. But fiercely on the gate-way that they bore back all 
finding that the Governor of Panama had been | opposition, and poured through the street. The 
informed of his approach, and was prepared to| Spaniards then retired to their houses, from 
give him a warm reception, he turned back with | whence they continued to fire on their assailants 
his fleet to St. Catherine’s. The Sieur Simon, | until the latter threatened to fire the town, when 
whom he had left as Governor, having during | they surrendered. After the surrender some 
his absence put the main island in a good state | were locked up in the houses and burned to 
of defense, and begun to cover the smaller one | death; others underwent the most dreadful tor- 
with fertile plantations, Mansvelt determined to | tures to make them confess where they had hid- 
keep possession of it. To carry out this plan he | den away their riches; their cries and groans min- 
went to Jamaica with proposals to the Governor gling in with the shouts and laughter of those 
for its retention. Being met with a refusal, and | who, in the mean time, grew merry over the 
knowing he could not hold it against the Span- | deep potations of liquor which the inhabitants 
ish force in those seas, he retired to Tortuga, | had left behind. ‘ 
where he suddenly died. | Having tried every other means in vain, Mor- 
Morgan succeeded to the command, and | gan told them if they did not pay a handsome 
hoped, like his predecessor, to retain St. Cath-| ransom he would take them all to Jamaica. and 
erine’s; but the Spaniards, during his absence, | sell them as slaves. The Spaniards then depu- 
made a sudden descent upon it and took it. He | tized four of their number to get the required 
then resolved to collect a large force in some of | contribution. These brought back word that 
the ports of Cuba; and in two months’ time he | they could not find any of their own party, but 
succeeded in assembling twelve vessels and 700 | that they would raise the money in fifteen days. 
men. It was first proposed to plunder Havana, | This was granted, and the pirates gave them- 
but fearing that his force was insufficient, he re- | selves over to reveling and pleasure. 
solved to attack Puerto del Principe. In a few days, however, a negro was caught 
Having arrived abreast of the place in the | with letters on his person from the Governor of 
night, he waited for daylight to land and sur-| Santiago to the chief officers of the town urging 
prise it. But a Spanish prisoner aboard one of | them to detain the pirates as long as they could, 
the vessels contrived to escape unobserved, and | for he would soon be there with a large force to 
swimming ashore alarmed the town. The news | their assistance. Morgan immediately ordered 
spread consternation through the place; and the | all the booty he had collected to be sent aboard 
inhabitants, aroused from their slumbers by the | his vessel, and demanded that the ransom should 
ery, ‘‘ The pirates have come!” swarmed through | be paid next day. This being declared impossi- 
the streets in affright, bearing bags of gold and | ble, he directed them to send him immediately 
other valuables, and fled—men and women and | five hundred beeves, with salt enough to cure 
children—into the surrounding forest. Soon ev-| them. ‘This being done, he liberated the prison- 
ery house was empty; and nothing was heard| ers and set sail for an uninhabited island to 
save the steady tramp of 800 soldiers as they de-| divide the plunder. 
filed through the streets toward the port, which} The French becoming dissatisfied with Mor- 
lay some distance off. Halting where the road | gan’s conduct, suddenly left him; but instead 
was narrow, they cut down trees and made bar-| of being discouraged at this abandonment, he 
ricades, behind which they were stationed by | grew bolder, and infusing his own spirit into his 
the Governor, and awaited the approach of the | followers, they unanimously resolved to follow 
pirates. Morgan, finding the high-road to the | wherever he would lead. 
town thus defended, landed his men some dis-| Being joined by another pirate from Cam- 
tance off, and taking a circuitous march through | peachy, he proposed to sail for Puerto Velo, at that 
the woods, at length emerged on the open plain time considered one of the richest places among 
in front of the place. As the troops defiled from | the Spanish West India possessions. It was 
the forest and formed into line, they saw the Gov- | situated in ten degrees north latitude, and four- 
| 








ernor with a large body of horse drawn up in or- | teen leagues from the Gulf of Darien. The offi- 
der of battle. Morgan had scarcely time to throw | cers at first hesitated about the propriety of at- 
his men into the form of a half moon when the | tacking so strong a place with their force; but 
Spanish bugles sounded the charge, and the horse | the prospect of large booty overcame their ob- 
came gallantly on. The pirates, reserving their | jections. The city was defended by two strong 
fire till the enemy were within close range, took | castles and a garrison of three hundred men. 
deadly aim, and emptied nearly a hundred sad-| The place contained only some four hundred 
dles at the first discharge. The Spaniards wheeled | inhabitants; the merchants through whom the 
and charged again and again, but were unable to | business was done not remaining here for any 
break the firm formation, while the deadly vol-| length of time, on account of the unhealthiness 
leys mowed them down by scores. At length | of the climate. 

the few survivors turned and fled. Morgan, who knew the coast well, arrived off 
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SEIZURE OF THE SENTINEL. 


the river on which the place was situated in the | 
evening, and proceeded up several miles with 


his ships ; he then cast anchor, and ordering the 
troops into canoes kept noiselessly on till mid- 
night, when he landed. Having seized the senti- 
nel of the advance-guard before he could give 
the alarm, Morgan questioned him closely about 
the castle, a mile distant; and noticing his an- 
swers, ordered him to be shot if it was found that 
he had given them false information. The pi- 
rates then advanced in dead silence, and sur- 
rounded the walls before the garrison were aware 
of their presence. Morgan at once ordered them 
to surrender, but the only response was a heavy 
volley into his ranks. He then summoned his 
followers to mount, sword in hand; and with a 
wild shout they poured impetuously over the walls 
and carried the castle by storm. The troops 
were immediately put to the sword; all except 
the officers, who were confined together in one 
room. The magazine of the castle was then 
fired by a slow match, and they and it were 
blown heavenward together. The tremendous 
explosion which shook the earth around caused 
such consternation to the inhabitants of the 
city that the Governor could not make them 





face the enemy, and so retired to the main 
castle. 

It was now daybreak, and the pirates, elated 
with their success, moved up in front of this cas- 
tle also. The garrison immediately opened a 
deadly fire on them, and when the tropical sun 
broke over the landscape its rays could scarce 
penetrate the cloud of smoke that hung over the 
combatants. Now here, now there, encouraged 
by their officers, the Buccaneers made desperate 
efforts to effect an entrance, but were met at ev- 
ery turn by the steady courage of the Governor. 
Again and again, shouting madly, they rushed 
on the walls, and, with their swords in their teeth, 
strove to climb to the top, but were as often 
beaten back. The fight lasted till noon, when 
Morgan ordered hand-grenades to be flung into 
the place. The Governor replied with fire-pots 
and huge stones hurled down on the assailants. 
Repelled at every point, Morgan at length drew 
off his men disheartened. 

While he stood pondering what course he had 
best adopt under the circumstances, he heard a 
shout in the distance, and looking up saw a por- 
tion of his crew who had been sent against an- 
other castle returning, showing by their loud 
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DEATH OF THE GOVERNOR. 


huzzas that they had been victorious. He at 
once determined to take the castle, cost what it 
would; and ordered ladders to be made wide 
enough for four men to mount abreast. After 
a sufficient number were made he commanded 
the monks and priests and nuns that he had taken 
out of the cloisters to place these against the 
walls. It was pitiful to hear the prayers and 
supplications of these poor wretches as they ad- 
vanced, that the Governor would spare their lives. 
Like a true soldier he turned a deaf ear to them, 
and the moment they came within range opened 
a deadly fire upon them, and mowed down priest 
and nun alike. At the first discharge they 
shrieked in dismay; but knowing it was cer- 
tain death to return, the survivors ran through 
the fire and placed the ladders against the walls. 
The pirates, with a shout, then rushed forward, 
and rapidly mounted to the top. For a few 
minutes it was a close hand-to-hand fight ; but the 
assailants bore down all opposition by their un- 
daunted bravery. Having won the walls the 
pirates hurled hand-grenades and fire-pots so 
rapidly down among the inhabitants that they 
cried for quarter. The iron-hearted old Gov- 
ernor, however, refused to surrender, despite the 





entreaties of his wife and children, and stood 
like a tiger at bay till, pierced by half a dozen 
bullets, he fell with his face to the foe. 

Then followed a scene that beggars descrip- 
tion. Wives were violated in presence of their 
husbands ; daughters before their mothers. Lust 
and debauchery of every kind ran riot through 
the place. Some were inhumanly tortured to 
make them discover their riches. To repay 
themselves for this hard fight the pirates re- 
mained here fifteen days, abandoning themselves 
to all kinds of intemperance and debauchery. 

The news of this raid soon reached the ears 
of the President of Panama, and he began to 
raise a force to march against the pirates. Mor- 
gan, hearing of it, demanded at once of the sur- 
viving inhabitants a ransom of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In the mean time, however, the 
advance of the troops of the Governor of Pana- 
ma had arrived near the place. Morgan, draw- 
ing these into anambush, completely routed them, 
which so discouraged the Governor that he re- 
treated, leaving the people to negotiate for their 
ransom as they best could. Surprised that four 
hundred men could perform such astonishing ex- 
ploits, he sent to Morgan to inquire what kind 
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THE EXPLOSION, 


of arms he used. The latter returned by the 


messenger a pistol with a few small bullets, and | 


bade him say to his master that these were the 
arms by which le had taken the city; and that 
if the latter would keep them a twelvemouth he 
himself would come and get them again. The 
Governor replied that he need not put himself to 


the trouble of coming to Panama, for he would , 


not succeed so well there as at Puerto Velo. 
Having got on board all of his booty, consist- 
ing of two hundred and eighty thousand dollars, 


besides silks, linen, cloths, etc., Morgan set sail 


for Cuba, where a partition of the spoils was 
made. The crew then returned to their old ren- 
dezvous in Jamaica, and spent the whole in de- 
baucheries of every description. 


| The reputation of Morgan soon drew about 


him various piratical vessels that were operating 
on a smaller scale, and he began to make prep- 
| arations for another expedition, and gave out as 
a place of rendezvous, Cow Island, south of His- 
paniola. There was a large English vessel at 
Jamaica, carrying thirty-six guns, which was or- 
dered to join him immediately. This gave an 
| air of respectability and legality to his move- 
|ments. ‘There was, however, at the same time 
a French ship in port, of thirty-six guns, which 
he wished to appropriate. This vessel had some 
time previously met an English ship at sea, and 
forced from her provisions without paying for 
them. Morgan immediately resolved to make 
i this a pretext for confiscating her; so, inviting 
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the officers aboard of the English vessel, he made 
them all prisoners. The French ship was then 
seized, and a council of war held on board of her 
respecting the course to be adopted. It was 
finally resolved to cruise for the Spanish fleet, at 
that time on its way from Spain. Elated with 
their prospects, they fell to carousing, when all 
of a sudden the ship lifted with a terrific explo- 
sion, and the next moment lay a helpless wreck 
on the water. Out of the 350 men on board of 
her only thirty escaped. Though it was not 
known how the accident occurred, Morgan gave 
out that the French prisoners had set fire to their 
own vessel. 

Eight days after Morgan departed for the 
place of rendezvous, where he expected to meet 
fifteen vessels, manned with 900 men. Having 
cruised about for a long time, and the vessels not 
arriving, he set sail, with eight ships and 500 
men, for Maracaibo. Stopping at several isl- 
ands on the way, he at length arrived at the lake 
of Maracaibo, and anchored off the bar. This 
bar would not permit the passage of large vessels, 
and Morgan resolved to push up to the city in 
boats. A fort, however, within range, annoyed 
him much in disembarking his troops. He, 
however, finally succeeded, and at nightfall ap- 
proached the fort. To his amazement he found 
it deserted. On looking around he discovered a 
slow-match burning that led to the magazine, and 
had almost reached it. Hastily snatching this 
up he extinguished it. A few moments more 
and he and his companions would have been 
blown into the air. 

Ordering forward his ships he then advanced 
toward Maracaibo. On approaching the town 
he found it also deserted, the inhabitants having 
fled to the woods for safety. Quartering his 
troops here, Morgan sent out next day 100 men 
to search for the inhabitants. After scouring 
the woods in every direction they succeeded in 
finding thirty men and women, who were at 
once interrogated to ascertain where they had se- 
ereted their booty. Receiving no satisfactory 
answer, Morgan ordered the men, one by one, to 
be put to the rack, and other most inhuman tor- 
tures. Some were tied and burning torches 
placed between their fingers, and thus they were 
slowly roasted alive. Around the heads of oth- 
ers slender cords were tightly twisted till their 
eyes burst from their sockets. For three whole 
weeks the soldiers, in small squads, kept search- 
ing the woods, bringing in daily fresh subjects 
for the rack, which made the town resound day 
and night with the most frightful shrieks and 
cries for mercy. The women were given over 
to the lusts of the soldiers, and scenes of de- 
bauchery, drunkenness, and crime were enacted 
such as the sun rarely shines upon. Having at 
length got all the booty that could be found, 
Morgan marched against Gibraltar, a town far- 
ther up the river. The inhabitants fled at his 
approach; but were hunted up, as in Maracai- 
bo, and put on the rack to make them confess 
where their riches were concealed. Modes of tor- 
ture were employed that rivaled in ingenuity of 





cruelty the inhuman inventions practiced on the 
early Christians ; while the first women of the 
place were treated as the Sepoys recently treated 
the captured English ladies in India. 

Returning to Maracaibo, Morgan heard to his 
dismay that three Spanish men-of-war lay at the 
mouth of the river, and that the fort had been 
rebuilt and armed. The pirates were confound- 
ed at the discovery; but Morgan put a bold face 
on the matter, and sent a messenger to the ad- 
miral coolly demanding a ransom for the town 
or he would destroy it. The admiral sent back 
word that if he did not surrender his whole force 
in two days he would come and take him. Not- 
withstanding the desperate condition he was in, 
Morgan resolved not only to escape himself, but 
to carry off all his booty, together with the cap- 
tives and women, or perish in the attempt. 

His force being wholly unequal to an open 
fight he resorted to stratagem. Taking one of 
his vessels he turned it into a fire-ship, by filling 
it with all the pitch, tar, and brimstone he could 
find in town, besides loading it with cases of gun- 
powder made of palm-leaves coated with tar. 
He then mounted wooden cannon, cut new port- 
holes, placing little drum-heads within to repre- 
sent the muzzles of guns, and covered the decks 
with upright pieces of wood dressed like men 
and armed with swords-and muskets. Every 
thing being ready, he ordered the boats to set 
sail. The fire-ship led the advance, followed 
by the fleet. All the male prisoners were placed 
in one boat, the women and jewels in another, 
the merchandise loading down several more— 
each being guarded by twelve men. Anchoring 
above the fort, Morgan waited till morning, 
and then pushed straight for the mouth of the 
river. The Spanish admiral seeing him ad- 
vance sailed out to meet him. Not dreaming 
the front vessel was a fire-ship he boldly grappled 
with her. In an instant they were made fast 
and the trains lighted. Quick as thought the 
flames leaped over the vessel. Explosion fol- 
lowed explosion in rapid succession, and before 
the crew of the Spanish ship could recover from 
their consternation the deck was covered with 
the burning fragments. The admiral strove des- 
perately to loosen his vessel from that fiery em- 
brace; but all his efforts proving fruitless, and 
his own decks streaming with fire, he with his 
crew sprang into the sea, and refusing to receive 
quarter most of them perished in the water. The 
commanders of the other two vessels, seeing the 
fate of their largest ship, ran ashore to escape 
capture. 

The castle still remained to be passed. Not 
daring to run the gauntlet of its guns, Morgan 
retired up the river to recruit his men and divide 
the spoils. He then began to make preparations 
as if to attack the fort from the land side, and 
by pretending to land bodies of men all day on a 
certain point, so completely deceived the Span- 
iards that they removed all their cannon over to 
that side. Having accomplished his object, Mor- 
gan, as soon as it was dark, set sail, passing di- 
rectly under the walls of the fort. The Span- 
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THE MARCH THROUGH THE FOREST. 


iards discovered the deception that had been 
praeticed on them, but too late to prevent its suc- 
cess; for before the guns could be replaced in 
their former position the boats had passed the 
point of greatest danger, and were soon safely 
out to sea. Morgan sent seven shot against the 
castle by way of a parting salute, and then steer- 
ed for Jamaica, where his men soon squandered 
their immense gains in the old way. 

The freebooter’s name had now become so no- 
torious that he had no difficulty in organizing 
another expedition. Men came flocking to him 
from every quarter, and he soon had a fleet of 
thirty-seven ships and 2000 men at his command. 
With these he set sail toward the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, determined to seize the rich city of Pana- 





ma, and redeem his promise given the year be- 
fore to the Governor. Landing at St. Catha- 
rine’s he captured the forts and garrison of the 
place. Remaining here with the great part of 
his fleet, he sent four ships, with 400 men, to 
take a castle at Chagres, where he proposed to 
land his troops and march across the Isthmus to 
Panama. Captain Brodely had command of 
this expedition, and, setting sail, in three days 
arrived before the place. 

The castle which he was sent to take was built 
on a high hill at the mouth of the river, and 
surrounded by strong palisades filled with earth, 
and had only one entrance, which was by a 
draw-bridge over a natural ditch thirty feet deep. 
As soon as the pirates came within shot the 
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THE ARBOW-SHOT. 


castle, and the fort at the base of the hill on] 
which the former stood, opened their fire. The 

Captain was much perplexed at the unexpected | 
obstacles that opposed his passage; but saw at | 
once that the only hope of success lay on the 
land side. So, early in the morning, he landed | 
his little band of four hundred, and began his | 
toilsome march through the woods. Now climb- | 
ing up the precipitous rocks, and now cutting | 
their way through the tangled woods, they toiled 
courageously forward, but did not reach the cas- 
tle till two o’clock in the afternoon. Here they 
found the difficulties far greater even than they 
had anticipated; and but for the fear of being 
denounced on their return they would have 
abandoned the attempt. At length, after much 
hesitation and opposite counsel, they resolved to 
make the assault, cost what it would. With 
their drawn swords in one hand and fire-balls in | 
the other, they, ‘with loud shouts, rushed on the 
palisades. The garrison immediately opened a 
brisk fire upon them, and cried out, ‘*‘ Come on, 
you English dogs; and those you left behind 
come too! You won’t get to Panama this| 
bout!” 

The pirates, unable to force an entrance, fell 
back into the woods, and waited till night should 
render them less conspicuous targets for the | 
Spaniards. After dark they attempted to burn | 
the palisades, and thus open an entrance; but 
could make no progress, and were about to re- 
tire disheartened, when one of them was pierced | 





with an arrow, which went in at the back, and , 


passing clean through his body, protruded at the | 


breast. The man, maddened with pain, seized 
the point and pulled it through. He then 
wrapped the head in cotton, and rammed it 
down his musket and fired it back. The pow- 
der ignited the cotton, and the arrow falling 
on the dry palm leaves used in covering the 
houses set them on fire. The Spaniards, wholly 
absorbed in the fight, did not observe this catas- 
trophe until several houses were in flames. A 
desperate attempt to arrest the conflagration was 
then made; but, fed by the combustible material 
in the castle, it rapidly spread, until the fire 
reached a barrel of powder, when a tremendous 
explosion followed, knocking down walls and 
blowing many of the garrison into the air. The 
pirates, finding that the Spaniards had their 
hands full in arresting the flames, set fire to the 
palisades. Part of the garrison then turned to 
protect these, but the flames rendering them 
conspicuous marks, they fell rapidly before the 
muskets of the assailants. 

By daylight the palisades were burned down, 
and the castle had fallen in, exposing the garri- 
son to a murderous fire, which was kept up till 
noon, when the order was given to make the as- 
sault. Charging furiously on the few but gal- 


| lant defenders, they drove them over the walls 


of the castle into the river below. ‘The Gov- 
ernor, with a mere handful of followers, refusing 
to accept quarter, fought desperately to the last, 
and fell sword in hand. Of the two hundred 
and fourteen men that composed the garrison 
only thirty remained alive, and two-thirds of 
these were wounded. Not an officer escaped 
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MORGAN BORNE IN TRIUMPH. 


death. This desperate affair cost the pirates 
dearly, for out of the four hundred that made 
the attack, all but two hundred and forty were 
killed or wounded. The women taken prisoners 
were carried into the church, which was turned 
into a place of -prostitution; and these widows, 
borne down by the death of their husbaiids, were 
subjected to the foulest indignities. 

Hearing of the capture of the fort, Morgan 
set sail from St. Catherine; and when the fleet 
came in sight of the castle and saw the English 
flag flying from its walls, a loud shout rent the 
air, and cannon answered cannon in joyful sa- 
lute. Morgan was carried up the hill into the 
castle amidst deafening hurrahs; and in reply 
to the shouts of the victors complimented them 
highly for their courage and success. 

Having repaired the fort and replaced the 
palisades, he left five hundred men to garrison 
it, and a hundred and fifty more in the ships, 
and with twelve hundred started across the coun- 
try for Panama. Having heard from Indians 
that the Spaniards lay in ambush at various 
points on the route, he did not burden his men 
with provision, because he expected to find plenty 
in theircamps. With five boats to carry the ar- 
tillery, and thirty-two canoes loaded to the gun- 
wales with troops, he proceeded slowly up the 





Chagres River. After having advanced some six 
leagues they landed, and visited the neighboring 
plantations for food. The owners had fled, tak- 
ing all their provisions with them. Morgan had 
not anticipated this, and here, on the first day’s 
journey, they began to suffer from want of food, 
and were compelled to allay the cravings of hun- 
ger by smoking tobacco. The next day they 
continued to ascend the river, pushing their 
heavily-laden boats against the current, op- 
pressed by a tropical sun, and languishing for 
want of food. The stream was low from a long 
drought; and at evening they concluded to leave 
the boats and strike through the forest. They 
lay off shore all night to prevent surprise by the 
Indians, and early next morning disembarked. 
Morgan left one hundred and sixty men in 
charge of the boats, with strict injunctions never 
to leave them unguarded for a single instant, 
and with Indians as guides to show the way, en- 
deavored to push his way through the woods 
along the shore. The trees, however, were so 
matted with vines, and the spaces so filled with 
undergrowth, that he could make but little pro- 
gress, and he resolved to carry some of the boats 
still farther up. He therefore re-embarked his 
men, and by shoving the heaviest boats over the 
shallow places, was able to keep the bed of the 
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THE BUCCANEERS’ REPAST. 


river all day. That was a sorry night for the|if they could catch an Indian they would eat 
pirates, for three days had now passed without | him. 

their tasting food, and they clamored loudly for | Having devoured the sacks they marched 
something to eat. The next morning the main | wearily on, and at evening came upon another 
body set off by land, and in a short time received | ambuscade, which, however, their enemies va- 
the joyful announcement from the guides that | cated, as before, at their approach, taking all 
the Spaniards were lying inambush ahead. The | their provisions with them. It was evidently 
famished buccaneers, thinking only that where | their design to starve the invaders to death, and 
the enemy were there must be something to eat, | there seemed every prospect of succeeding. Sul- 
rushed forward with shouts to the attack. The | len and moody the soldiers flung themselves down 
latter, however, had fled, taking all their provis-' on the grass, cursing the day they first set foot 
ions with them. A few leather bags lay scat-' in that wilderness. Some few had saved a por- 
tered round, on which the starving wretches fell | tion of the leather that was divided at noon, and 
with savage ferocity, tearing them with their | out of it made theirsupper. Their mode of pre- 
teeth, and swallowing huge pieces of leather, | paring it was quite ingenious. They first cut 
washing them down with water. They even | the leather in thin strips, and softened it by al- 
quarreled over the fragments. Many swore that | ternately rubbing it between two stones and dip- 
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ping it in water. 
sufficiently flexible, they scraped off the hair 
with their knives, and then broiled them on the 
embers. When well roasted they cut them into 
small morsels, which they put in their mouths 
and washed them down with huge gulps of wa- 
ter. ‘Those who lay down supperless watched 
the progress of this repast with longing eyes. 

The next day they continued their march, still 
keeping the bank of the river. A few of the 
lighter canoes had kept abreast with them, car- 
rying a portion of the party. Many had now 
given out, and refused to move a step farther. 
Morgan therefore directed those in canoes to get 
out, and put the helpless ones in their places. 
He began to fear the total destruction of his band, 
when, on this the fifth day, about noon, they came 
to some plantations, and although every thing in 
the shape of provisions had been apparently re- 
moved they found, after a long search, a small 
cave in which was some wheat meal. This 
Morgan distributed with great care among the 
famished soldiers, who devoured it with the vo- 
racity of wild animals. It however refreshed 
them, and when the bugle summoned them to 
their ranks again they moved with more alacrity 
than they had since the first day they set out. 
At night they came to another plantation, but, 
like the rest, swept of every vestige of food. The 
next day famine began again to tell on them, 
and the way becoming more rocky and tangled 
many sunk on the ground, others fainted away, 
and Morgan had to order a halt almost every 
hour to let them rest. The poor wretches would 
pluckythe leaves of trees and the grass at their 
feet, and strove with them to allay the pangs of 
hunger. Morgan scanned his staggering ranks 
with an anxious eye, and began to hesitate what 
course he should pursue. At this rate it was 
clear he never could reach Panama; and if he 
did, it would be with mere skeletons for soldiers, 
who would be worthless against even a moderate 
force intrenched in a city. He attempted to 
cheer them up as usual, but it was plain that the 
men were becoming desperate. The bright vis- 
ions of gold and fame had all faded before the 
gaunt image of famine, and now only one thought 
filled their minds, but one object possessed any 
value to them, and that was food. 

To the great relief of Morgan, and the un- 
bounded joy of all, they came at noon to a plant- 
ation on which they discovered a barn full of 
corn. [nan instant all order was lost, the sol- 
diers broke their ranks, and with loud shouts 
rushed on the building, wrenched the doors from 
their hinges, and seizing the yellow ears devoured 
them fiercely. After eating till they were satis- 
fied, they loaded themselves down with the re- 
mainder and pushed cheerfully forward, shout- 
ing—** To Panama!” 

About an hour after it was announced that 
the enemy was waiting for them a little way in 
advance. With one accord they threw away 
their corn, supposing that they would find abund- 
ance of provisions ahead. But they found nei- 
ther. On the other side of the river, however, 


After the strips had b 





were bled a hundred of them, whom the 
pirates endeayored to get at by fording the river. 
But the Indians let fly a shower of arrows into 
their midst, and then tauntingly shouting, ‘‘ Go 
to the plains, you dogs! go to the plains!” van- 
ished in the surrounding forest. Four of the 
buccaneers fell, pierced by arrows, and were 
borne lifeless to the shore, while several others 
were wounded. At sunset they buried their 
dead comrades there on the banks of the river, 
and encamped for the night. 

The men were now getting weary of these 
fruitless marches, and the camp was filled with 
murmurings of discontent and curses on Morgan, 
who had persuaded them by false representations 
to come into these savage solitudes where no- 
thing but famine awaited them. Others laughed 
at the croakers, declaring that they would have 
Panama, its treasures and its senoritas, or die. 

The next morning, ascertaining from the guides 
that they might expect to have some fighting be- 
fore night, the men drew the balls from their 
pistols and muskets, and fired them off to test 
their condition. They then crossed the river, 
and kept on till they reached a village at the head 
of navigation. As they approached it the sol- 
diers saw columns of smoke rising from the 
chimneys, and shouting ‘‘ Hurrah! they are 
roasting a dinner for us!” rushed forward. But 
when they entered the place, staggering from fa- 
tigue and panting with the heat, they found it 
empty of inhabitants and cattle, and every house, 
except the King’s store-house and stables, on fire. 
The men, who were clamorous for meat, roamed 
up and down to discover some animals, but found 
nothing except a few cats and dogs, which they 
immediately killed and devoured. They, how- 
ever, came across ten jars of Peru wine, which 
were soon emptied. For a little while it was a 
perfect bacchanal scene, and the most rude and 
boisterous mirth made the surrounding forests 
echo. But their stomachs being disordered by 
fasting and the vile trash they had been com- 
pelled to eat, the wine made them deadly sick. 
Their joy was instantly turned into mortal fear ; 
for they supposed that the wine had been pois- 
oned on purpose to destroy them, and that they 
were all dead men. Morgan, seeing the condi- 
tion of his troops, encamped there for the night. 

This being the last place to which boats or 
canoes could come, he landed his sick and weak, 
and sent all but one boat back to those he had 
left farther down the river. He retained this 
one, thinking that he might need it to dispatch 
a message to the others. 

On the morning of the 8th the whole body set out 
for Panama, only eight leagues distant. Two 
hundred and twenty men moved in advance to 
clear the way of any partiesinambush. Only ten 
or twelve could march abreast in the road they 
were following, and they pressed cautiously but 
rapidly on for ten hours, when suddenly more 
than 3000 arrows dropped noiselessly in their 
midst, killing several and bringing the whole band 
toa sudden halt. They looked on every side, but 
could see no foe. The shower ceased as sudden- 
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DEATH OF THE CHIEF. 


ly as it came, and the order to march was again | 


passed along the ranks. It was supposed that 
the arrows came from behind a high ledge of 
rocks under which they were passing. A little | 
farther on they entered a wood, in which they | 
caught sight of some Indians in full flight. Still! 
advancing, they came upon a body of savages | 

who resolutely opposed their passage. They | 
were led on by a gallant chief, and fought brav e- | 
ly till he fell. Though severely wounded he re- 
fused to ask for quarter, and making a last des- 
perate effort, partly rose on his knees and struck 
his javelin into a pirate; but before he could re- 
peat the blow fell pierced by a dozen balls. In 
this affray the buccaneers had eight killed and 
ten wounded. 

Pushing on through the forest, they emerged 
into a beautiful open country covered with fine | 
meadows. Here Morgan halted, and sending | 
fifty men forward to disperse a body of Indians | 
that he saw on the top of a mountain which over- | 
hung the road, he had the ten wounded soldiers 
cared for and the slain buried. Resuming his 
march he pushed cautiously forward, scattering 
the Indians as he went by his scouting parties, 
and cheering his men by promising to show them 
Panama the next day. 








The sky, which had been unclouded during the 
day, leaving the tropical sun to pour its full heat 
on the weary buccaneers, now became suddenly 
clouded. The air grew dark, the trees swayed 
and roared in the rising blast, and there was 
every appearance of a sudden and furious storm. 
| The increasing gloom brought on night before the 
sun had set, and the men began to look anxious- 
ly around for a place of shelter; but the Indians 
| had burned ev ery dwelling as they retreated. At 
length the cloud opened, and the rain fell in a per- 
fect deluge to the earth. The buccaneers now 
became seriously alarmed lest their ammunition 
should be ruined. But Morgan’s usual good 
luck did not desert him here; for in a few mo- 
ments one of the parties that had been sent out 
in search of shelter returned with the intelli- 
gence that they had discovered a few deserted 
huts, used by shepherds when they grazed their 
cattle in that region. Into these their arms and 
powder, with a few men to guard them, were 
hastily crowded, and the remainder sat down on 
the bare earth and endured the pelting rain. 
More than a thousand of them, they huddled to- 
gether, and with bowed heads gloomily sat out 
the night, while it rained as it rains nowhere 
except in a tropical country. At first some 
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were inclined to joke, declaring it a refreshing 
bath after the hot journey of the day; but as the 
water continued to fall, hour after hour, almost in 
solid masses, these jokes gave place to muttered 
curses. They had escaped one misfortune, they 
said, only to fall into another. Hungry, tired, 
and wet, the excitement of their bold expedition 
passed away, and they wished themselves back 
again aboard their own ships. 

At length the long-looked-for morning dawned 
and the storm passed away. As the sun mount- 
ed the heavens Morgan immediately ordered the 
bugles to sound, and the soaked and famished ad- 
venturers, without a mouthful to eat, fell into 
marching order and set forward. Soon after 
sunrise they discovered twenty Spaniards recon- 
noitering them. A small party was sent out to 
capture some of them, if possible; for Morgan 
began to be seriously concerned that he could 
obtain no information whatever of the number of 
the troops at Panama or of the strength of the 
place. The Spaniards, however, avoided them, 
dispersing as they approached, and disappearing 
mysteriously among the rocks and in caves, the 
locality of which was known only to themselves. 

Arriving at the base of an abrupt hill the 
weary band began the toilsome ascent. The 
clouds had till now hung in heavy masses on the 
sky; but as the sun continued to mount higher 
and higher, they broke and floated away in thin 
mist, leaving his scorching rays to beat in full 
power on the littlearmy. The steam arose from 
the drenched column as it struggled upward, 
while the tropical foliage, as the wind began to 
freshen, sent down a second shower upon their 
heads. 

At length the summit was reached, and there 
lay, spread out below them, Panama and the 
blue ocean beyond. They gazed for a moment 
on the glittering spires and magnificent houses, 
on the sails of departing vessels and the blue 
water beyond; then burst into a loud huzza. 
Some swung their caps around their heads, and 
flung them into the air, shouting; others ran 
and leaped, while the trumpets blew a loud and 
joyous blast, as if the city was already in their 
power. The sight of the sea, and the scattered 
sails here and there upon it, was a welcome sight 
to these rovers, whose home it was, and they for- 
got for the moment their empty stomachs and 
the perils before them. With laughter and 
songs they rattled down the farther side of the 
mountain, and, emerging from a piece of woods, 
struck an open plain covered with lowing herds 
of cattle. At this unexpected and joyful sight 
the famished buccaneers broke their ranks, and 
fell with knives and swords and muskets upon 
the astonished herd, and soon the ground was 
covered with the carcasses of cows, bulls, horses, 
andasses. Some commenced flaying them, others 
collected wood and made fires. As soon as the 
skin was off an animal huge pieces were cut 
away and flung into the flames; these would be 
scarcely heated through before they were plucked 
away and devoured with ravenous fury. Some 
were sitting, some standing, all scattered around 


among the mutilated animals; while the blood 
soaking their huge beards and dropping off upon 
their breasts, they presented altogether a most 
wild and savage appearance. Morgan waited 
till they had gorged themselves, and then ordered 
the drums to beat, and the bloody, besmeared 
troop took up again its line of march. 

Just at evening they saw, over the tree-tops, 
glittering in the sunset, the highest steeple of 
Panama. The extravagant joy of the morning 
was here renewed, and all the drums and trum- 
pets in the army were beaten and sounded, mak- 
ing such an uproar and clatter that the astonished 
inhabitants began to think an immediate assault 
was intended. Fifty horsemen issued forth to 
reconnoitre, and came at an easy gallop toward 
where Morgan had halted his men. A bugler 
rode behind the leader playing a trumpet of won- 
derful power and richness of tone, the martial 
notes echoing far away in the twilight, and dying 
in softened cadences in the surrounding forest. 
When nearly within musket-shot they came to a 
halt, the trumpeter ceased, and the dashing 
cavaliers shook their swords at the pirates and 
shouted, ‘* Come on dogs, we'll meet you!” then 
wheeling, galloped away to the sound of music, 
and re-entered the city. 

A few minutes after the earth shook with the 
heavy explosion of cannon as the Spaniards 
opened with their artillery on the camp. All 
night long the fields and woods were aflame with 
the ceaseless firing of the heavy guns. The 
pirates paid no heed to them; but having placed 
their sentinels, sat down, and, opening their 
knapsacks, took out the pieces of meat which 
they had stowed away in the morning, and 
quietly ate their suppers. 

The next morning Morgan arrayed his men, 
and ordering the drums and trumpets to sound, 
marched straight for the city. He had not pro- 
ceeded far before one of the guides told him that 
the road was lined with batteries for some dis- 
tance from the city, and was so enfiladed that 
he could not force an entrance in that direction ; 
and pointed another way, more difficult and in- 
tricate, but far safer. Wheeling into this, they 
entered a piece of wood, and soon came to the 
foot of a hill, the ascent of which was steep and 
difficult. In the mean time scouts had informed 


| the Spaniards of the new route which the buc- 


caneers had taken. This was unexpected and 
disheartening news to them; for they never 
dreamed that the enemy would attempt any but 
the common highway, and hence had concen- 
trated almost their entire strength there. The 
| Governor saw at once that he could not rely on 
| his batteries, but must meet the enemy in the 
| open field, and gave orders to have the troops 
drawn up in the plain outside the city. 

They had scarcely formed when the bucca- 
neers appeared on the summit of the hill. The 
latter were amazed and dispirited at the spectacle 
that met their gaze. On the plain stood nearly 
3000 men in battle array, besides a vast multi- 
| tude of Indians with wild bulls in the leash ready 
to be driven on the advancing ranks. Of these 
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400 were cavalry. The ardor of the night and | left to rot where they fell. One captive was 
morning suddenly vanished, and they wished | spared, in order to obtain information from him 
themselves back over the mountains. After a | respecting the force in the city and the strength 
short consultation it was decided that to retreat | of the place. 
was certain destruction, and that their only} Having ascertained that a battery of eight 
hope, faint as it appeared, lay in advancing. | guns commanded the main entrance, Morgan 
Morgan then divided his force into three battal- | made a detour and approached the city in a dif- 
ions, and moving amidst the ranks, revived their | ferent direction. As he advanced, however, can- 
drooping hearts with words of encouragement, | non, loaded with fragments of iron and musket- 
saying that he had often been in a worse strait; | balls, opened on his column with deadly effect. 
had fought against far heavier odds, and beaten | But moving unscathed amidst the shot, he cheer- 
too; and would beat now if they would stand | ed on his men, who, maddened by the scourging 
firm. Pointing to the city, he told them it was | fire, grew desperate, and scoffing at death, kept 
full of booty and beauty; asked if it was not | fiercely on, stormed the batteries, and fighting 
worth an effort. Riches were before them, death | their way inch by inch, steadily gained on the 
behind. One bold ‘effort, and the prize was|enemy. ‘The little force was rapidly thinning ; 
theirs, and all their toils would be rewarded. | but it was victory or total ruin with them. ‘For 
Would they stand by him! They shouted ‘‘ Yes, | three hours the Spaniards fought bravely for their 
to the last drop of our blood!” homes, their wives, and daughters; but nothing 
Two hundred picked marksmen were then sent | could resist the headlong fury and deadly mark- 
forward to open the battle. The drums and|manship of the pirates; and they finally broke 
bugles struck up an exciting march, and, with a| and fled. With loud shouts the victors dashed 
loud hurrah, the three battalions descended to the | on, and in a short time swept every street of the 
plain. The Spaniards stood in compact order enemy. Morgan then sounded the recall; and 
until they had approached almost within musket- | as his band gathered around him, forbade every 
shot, when the shout ‘‘ Viva ef Rey!” rolled | one, under fearful penalties, drinking any wine, 
along the line. The bugles immediately sound- | saying that it had been poisoned. This was not 
ed the charge, and the cavalry dashed forward. | true; but he was afraid that his troops, in the 
The 200 marksmen, dropping on one knee, took | first flush of victory, would drink themselves into 
deliberate aim and waited till the squadron had | stupidity, and then fall an easy prey to the Span- 
come within close range, when ‘‘ Fire!” ran along | iards. 
the line. Saddles were emptied by the score at| Much of the gold had been removed or hid; 
that close deliberate volley, and the whole forma- | but they found many warehouses filled with val- 
tion was broken into fragments. | uable goods. Morgan, however, before he per- 
The shattered column attempted to wheel and | mitted any plunder, placed guards at various 
re-form ; but the ground was soft and the horses | quarters to prevent surprise; for an army equal 
were mired, which protracted the movement so} to his own he knew was scattered in the sur- 
that the pirates had time to re-load and pour in | rounding forest. He then directed twenty-five 
another murderous volley before they got beyond | men to launch a barge boat that lay on the shore, 
range. Riderless horses went galloping wildly | and push out into the bay to capture any vessels 
over the plain, while cheer after cheer arose from | afloat, lest they might be carrying away gold and 
the buccaneers. The infantry instantly advanced | jewels. Cruising about, they found and seized 
to support the cavalry, when Morgan moved up | several boats, in some of which were women. 
his other battalions to meet them, and the battle Capturing one boat with seven sailors in her, 
became general. The Indians let loose the wild | who had been ashore for water and were return- 
bulls, and drove them with furious shouts toward | ing to their ship—a galleon lying some three 
the buccaneers. A few broke bellowing through | miles off—they learned from them that she was 
the ranks; but the unerring shot dropped most | feebly armed, and had aboard of her all the nuns 
of them while charging. Maddened with wounds, | of the place, who had taken with them the orna- 
frightened and confused by the uproar and smoke | ments and wealth of the church, and all the plate 
of battle, the remainder plunged hither and thith- | and jewels, on their way to the King of Spain, 
er in every direction. For two hours neither | together with the wealth of some of the richest 
army retired a step, but stood and fired into each | merchants of Panama. This rich prize, worth 
other’s faces. At length the cavalry being near-| more than all that remained behind on shore, 
ly all killed, the few survivors wheeled and fled, | could have been easily taken; but the men re- 
followed by the foot, who threw away their mus-| fused to stir. Drifting about the bay they passed 
kets to lighten their loads. the whole night in the vilest debauchery, and 
The buccaneers were too feeble to pursue, and| came to their senses in time only to find that 
so gratified their revenge by murdering all the | this valuable prize had escaped from their hands, 
wounded that fell into their hands. Six hundred | and to receive the curses of their commander and 
lay dead on the field. The buccaneers also had | the scoffs of their comrades for their beastliness 
suffered severely, which so enraged Morgan that | and folly. 
he ordered some priests and monks who had been} Morgan set fire to a part of the city, though 
taken prisoners to be shot. They knelt and| for what purpose no one knew. Panama, at 
cried for mercy, but their prayers were hushed | this time, was built entirely of cedar, some of the 
by the crack of the pistol, and their bodies were | houses being curiously carved and most magnif:- 
Vor. XIX.—No. 109.—C m 
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SLAUGHTER OF THE PRIESTS. 


cently adorned, especially with hangings and | the party he had sent to Chagres returned with 
paintings. It contained two splendid churches | the news that those left behind had entrapped 
and eight monasteries. All the rich plate, altar- | and taken a Spanish vessel laden with provisions. 
pieces, and other wealth of these the priests had | The daily marauding expeditions sent out were 
hidden so that the pirates could not find them. | very successful, both in obtaining gold and pris- 
As a punishment for this, Morgan directed all | oners in great numbers. These, especially the 
the churches but one to be burned. This he | priests, were put to the rack to make them dis- 
spared solely because he needed it for a hospital | close the places where they had concealed the 
for the wounded, of which he had a large num-| ornaments and gold of the churches. Tortures 
ber. These, together with a party he had sent | were practiced of such a painful nature and so 
back to Chagres with the news of his victory, re- | protracted that many died under them. Mor- 
duced his force very much; and he-exercised | gan’s success in thus obtaining gold only made 
constant vigilance to prevent a surprise. He him the more relentless, and the arrival of every 
daily sent out parties to scour the country for | new batch of prisoners was the signal for new 
prisoners. He also dispatched boats to the | cruelties, and that once peaceful city rang with 
neighboring islands of Taboga and Tabogilla, | the shrieks of the suffering. 

which took several valuable prizes. Soon after,!| One of the expeditions to Taboga had captured 
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MORGAN AND HIS PRISONEE. 


a lady, the wife of a rich merchant who was ab- | 
sent on a voyage to Peru. She was possessed 

of rare beauty of person and of most winning 

manners. An atmosphere of purity seemed to 

surround her, which, while it attracted, awed 

the beholder. The moment Morgan saw her he 

doomed her to his pleasures; but there was some- | 
thing about her before which even this bold ma- | 
rauder quailed. He felt abashed and uneasy in | 
her presence, and powerless to play the brute to | 
her. Disguising his motives, he had her placed in 

an elegant apartment, attended by a maid, and | 
supplied with food from his own table. After a} 
few days, finding he could make no progress in | 
overcoming her repugnance to him, he boldly de- | 
manded that she should yield to his lusts. Instead | 
of being roused into despair and anger by the in- 
sult, she talked so like an angel to him—senti- 
ments of such purity and beauty dropped from 
her lips—that he felt abashed and humbled in! 
her presence. He then offered her gold, and 
pearls, and jewels of untold value as a free gift. 
She modestly but resolutely refused to accept 
any present from him. Stung by this evidence 
of her utter loathing, he flew into a passion and | 
swore he would wring a consent from her by the | 
rack before he had done with her. She replied, 
‘¢ Sir, my life is in your hands; but as to my 
body, my soul shall sooner be separated from it 
through the violence of your arms than I shall 
condescend to your request.” Mortified, yet en- 
raged, he strode out of her apartment, and or- 
dered his servants to strip off her best apparel | 
and imprison her in a dark cellar, amidst putrid 





remains. Here she spent her time in devotion ; 
and the passer-by would pause as he heard her 
sweet and thrilling voice imploring the protec- 
tion of Heaven in her behalf. The companions 
of the buccaneer were at length moved, and 
Morgan began to feel uneasy at the contemptu- 
ous expressions of his conduct that were from 
time to time repeated to him, and attempted to 
justify his severity by the unblushing falsehood 
that she held secret correspondence with the 
Spaniards. 

When he had been in Panama three weeks 
Morgan began to think of returning to his ships 
with his spoils. He therefore ordered each com- 
pany to gather together as many cattle as would 
be necessary to transport the booty across the 
mountains to his boats. In the mean time a 
conspiracy had been formed among the bucca- 
neers to seize a vessel in port and escape, and 
cruise in the South seas for their own benefit. 
Morgan, ever watchful and vigilant, discovered 
this on the very eve of its being put into execu- 
tion. Too politic to arraign the ringleaders and 


| awaken hostility by punishing them, he quietly 


ordered every vessel and boat in the bay to be set 
on fire. This effectually killed the conspiracy, 


| and he turned his attention again to the prepara- 
| tions for departure. Sending the Spaniards un- 


der escorts into the fields and woods to find 
money with which to ransom themselves, he 
spiked all the cannon of the place, and sent out 


| parties to reconnoitre and see if the report was 


true that-the Governor, who as yet had not been 
taken, had lined his return route with ambus- 
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THE PRISONERS PLEADING. 


cades. Finding it false, and that the way was 
clear, he on the 24th of February drew up his 
little band outside the city. First came an ad- 
vance-guard to open up the road, then the main 
body, followed by six hundred captives — men 
and women—and one hundred and seventy-five 
beasts of burden, loaded down with the spoils ; 
the last protected by a strong rear-guard. As 
they passed along the most doleful lamentations 
and piteous cries filled the air. The unhappy 
wretches, supposing they were to be transported 
to the far-off haunts of the pirates, and doomed 
to perpetual slavery, and that of the most loath- 
some, revolting character, could not restrain 
their anguish. The women, when they halted 
at night, gathered around Morgan, and on their 
knees besought him, in the most pleading tones, 
to let them return and live with their husbands, 
even in huts of straw, amidst the ashes of their 
former homes. But he coldly turned his back 
upon them, saying that he ‘‘ wanted money, not 
tears and groans ;” and, if they wished freedom, 
they had better spend their time in hunting up 
that which would procure it, instead of lament- 
ing their fate; for, unless it was forthcoming, he 
ceriainly would carry them to places they would 
little relish. They encamped at night in an open 
plain, with the prisoners by themselves, surround- 
ed by. a strong guard. 

Next morning at dawn the bugle summoned 
both sleepers and watchers to their places; and 
soon the camp-fires were cheerfully blazing. 
But the poor captives were too much occupied 
With their own sorrows to eat; and when the 





march recommenced they rent the air anew with 
their cries. Every mile that increased the dis- 
tance between them and their home lessened the 
hopes of delivery and carried them nearer to the 
dwelling-places of their captors. Morgan had 
ordered the beautiful lady of Taboga to be kept 
apart from the crowd of prisoners and march be- 
tween two pirates. Seeing herself about to be 
led into captivity infinitely worse than death, she 
pierced the air with cries. She told the pirates 
that she had sent two priests for the money to 
ransom her, and that, having obtained it, they 
had applied it to ransom some of their own 
friends. The pirates immediately in charge of 
her were moved to pity by her touching appeals. 
Her gentle manners, her surpassing beauty, com- 
bined with that nameless charm that surrounds 
angelic purity, finally enlisted them in her be- 
half, and they presented her case to Morgan. 
Governed by policy rather than feeling, he or- 
dered the priests to be brought before him, and 
demanded if they had appropriated this lady’s 
money to their own purposes. Finding that the 
proof against them was clear, they confessed 
that they had taken it, but only as a temporary 
loan, designing to return it soon. Morgan then 
ordered the lady to be set at liberty and escorted 
out of the camp, With a heart fluttering with 
unutterable joy she flew like a bird set free back 
to the sea-shore, from whence she could look to- 
ward her island home and all it held dear. How 
long she tarried amidst the ashes of Panama with 
the fugitives that gathered there to rebuild their 
homes; how many weary days she sought the 
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desolate shore, scanning with that pleading eye 
the blue horizon beyond to catch the first gleam 
of a white sail; how, when it came at last, it 
bore to her faithful, loving arms the husband of 
her heart, naught is known. This living poem, 
revealing woman’s purity and constancy, is only 
one among the nfany that remain unwritten and 
unsung amidst the solitudes of Darien. 
Continuing his march, Morgan at length 
reached the Chagres River, where he had left | 
the one boat. Sending down for other boats, 
he halted here three days. On his first arrival 
he called the prisoners together and told them | 
that he would grant three days for them to ef- 
fect their ransom ; if in that time it did not ar- 
rive, they would be carried into hopeless bond- | 
age. A few obtained the required sum, and 
were released ; the rest, at the end of three days, | 
were carried forward ; and whether they perish- | 
ed under the hardships that a portion of this | 
band afterward endured, or whether they were | 
reserved for a worse fate, and wasted away un- 
der the cruelties which Spaniards and buccaneers | 
alike inflicted on their slaves under the first Span- 
ish rule, is also locked up with the untold, incon- 
ceivable tragedies that made those West India 
isles—by nature the Hesperides of the earth— 
under the first Spanish rule an Aceldama. | 
When part way down the river Morgan order- | 
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ed every man to be searched to ascertain if any 


one, in violation of the original articles of agree- | 


ment, had concealed jewels or gold about his 
person. This caused a good deal of murmuring 
among the French portion of the expedition, but 
they were compelled to submit. Arriving at 
Chagres, the spoils were divided. Great was 
the astonishment of the soldiers when they found 
that their portion amounted only to two hundred 
dollars apiece. They declared that this was a 
niggardly remuneration for all the toils they had 
endured and hazards they had run; and, what 
was worse, it was not a fair proportion of the 
vast spoils they had brought across the Isthmus. 

At first this dissatisfaction expressed itself 
only in innuendoes and murmurs. But it soon 
ripened into open accusations against Morgan, 
that he had appropriated the greater part of the 
spoils to himself. Seeing that this growing dis- 
content would soon break out in open revolt, he 
removed the cannon of the castle aboard his own 
ship, set fire to what would burn within the works, 
and secretly embarking, set sail for Jamaica. 
Only three vessels—supposed to be partners with 
him in his ill-gotten gains—followed him. The 
remaining buccaneers were left to get back as 
they best could in the miserable craft that re- 


j HE next morning the party was up before 
the sun, and without delaying for breakfast 
proceeded on their way. The difficulties of tray- 
ersing a new country now began to be experi- 
|enced. They had traveled but a mile or two 
| when they encountered a deep slough; but by 
| dint of great exertion this was passed without 
| accident, the wagon being first lightened of its 
load, which was carried over the mire by all 
| hands, much to the detriment of wearing apparel. 
| For the first time complaint was heard from the 
Englishman, who averred that the sport of hunt- 
| ing buffalo would not compensate for the difficul- 
| ties to be encountered on the journey. 
| Continuing up the Sauk valley, new beauties 
| of scenery and landscape continually opened to 
| view. A rapid alternation of meadow and grove, 
offering the finest facilities for farming, and the 
| rich black loam of the prairie, that seemed to in- 
| vite the settler hither; wild hops and grapes 
growing in rich profusion, and fruits and berries 
| of various kinds—all suggested to the fancy the 
not distant future when this delightful valley 
| shall teem with population and resound with the 
| hum of labor. 
| The only objectionable feature to this part of 
the country is the numerous sloughs, sink-holes, 


mained behind. The most suffered great hard-| and marshes; but these are distributed about at 
ships; and those who finally reached the West | long intervals, are never more than a few acres 
Indies found themselves as poor as when they} in extent, and can be easily drained and im- 
left on this ill-starred expedition. | proved. Our travelers found these sloughs mul- 

Morgan reached Jamaica in safety, but, peace | tiplied and deepened by the unusually heavy 
having been declared between England and | rains that had fallen just previous to their de- 
Spain, his vocation was at an end; for he could | parture, and in consequence of which they were 
no longer carry on those large expeditions, with- subjected to many inconveniences and disasters 
out which the gains would not compensate for | that they would otherwise have escaped. As 
the risk. | yet they had met with no insurmountable diffi- 
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culties. Everything wentonswimmingly. All| least we might remove those articles of baggage 
were in the best of spirits, and were getting over | most desirable to be kept dry.” 
the road with remarkable rapidity. Barringthe| ‘‘Then, after the wagon is over, how will you 
mosquitoes, black flies, gnats, and the monster | get the things over? You wouldn’t wade the 
green-headed horse-flies, that still continued to! stream, I'll venture tosay. Now it’s no use talk- 
torment them to some extent, although it was | ing, gentlemen,” continued Kinks; ‘‘ I know the 
mid-day and the sun hot, their pleasure would! whole road—crossed here last* spring, and the 
have been without a pain. At length, tired of | water wasn’t two feet deep. It can’t be over 
admiring and praising the surrounding scenery, | four now, at the most. Along those two logs is 
which had now become monotonous from its very | the track. We'll go over right, I'll wager.” 
beauty, and having listened patiently to a some- | Whereupon he gathered up the reins, and, 
what lengthy discussion between Tewksbury and | chirruping to the horses, drove boldly into the 
Wabash about the comparative merits and excel-| stream. In they went, deeper and deeper, and 
lence of American and English landscapes, they | directly the water covered the wheels. 
gradually lapsed into the liberal and fine arts, ‘** Hold on!” yelled Penman, from the back 
and for many a mile awoke strange echoes in| seat. ‘‘It is coming into the wagon!” 
regions where oratory, music, and poetry were| But there was no turning back now. Kinks 
hitherto unknown. At this juncture the En-| lathered the horses, and showered upon them 
glishman made himself popular, and secured the | volleys of encouragement and abuse. In they 
lasting friendship of his companions, by circulat-| went, splashing and plunging, when all at once 
ing a mysterious flask that he had until now| the leader stepped into a deep hole and disap- 
kept carefully secreted in his carpet bag. This} peared entirely from view. The pole horses fol- 
had the effect at once to increase the animation | lowed suit, and at the same moment, by the most 
and sociability of the already jovial party; for | untoward fortune, the wagon struck a snag in the 
** good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be | middle of the stream, and stuck fast. But for 
well used,” and in this instance it was certainly | this disaster all might have got over with no other 
not abused. The song, the story, and the joke| damage than a good drenching and a fright, as 
were freely circulated ad captandum, the Doctor’s | the horses would have swum with the load; but 
reminiscences of his medical practice being re-| now the animals, unable to move, and entangled 
ceived with especial favor, while Wabash, perched | in their harness, were in imminent danger of 
upon the back of the driver’s seat, with his face | being drowned, while the wagon, borne down by 
to the audience, filled up every interval with | the impetuous current, careened like a ship in a 
favorite airs from his violin. Penman, too, | storm, and in one moment all the valuable out- 
brought out an old flute from his knapsack, an | fit of the expedition—provisions, blankets, knap- 
instrument which he confessed he had taken with | sacks, rifles, revolvers, powder, tobacco, etc., etc. 
him for the express purpose of ‘‘ soothing the | —all went swimming down with the current, or 
savages,” in accordance with the old proverb that | sank suddenly to the bottom. There was one 
‘*music hath charms,” etc., in case any occasion | momentary and desperate rush to save a portion 
to use it should arise; ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ it would | of the goods, but as the wagon sank deeper and 
be wiser to attempt to pacify them in this way | deeper, and all found themselves in six or eight 
than to risk an encounter.” Thus in the best | feet of water, the next natural impulse was to 
of spirits they drove gayly on, until their progress | save life. Captain Kinks, with much self-pos- 
was all at once suddenly interrupted by a stream | session and forethought, went to the rescue of 
of considerable width, which boded some diffi-| the struggling beasts, and with his knife quickly 
culty in crossing. On the hither side the water | detached them from the wagon. The Doctor 
flowed smoothly, but in the centre it rushed down | seized a blanket, but instead of securing it, its 
with a swift and foaming current. The horses | heavy weight dragged him into the swiftest cur- 
came to a halt with their feet in the shoal water. | rent, and he floated down stream until he finally 
‘We can never cross here without swimming,” | brought up against a projecting stump. Skittles 
said Tewksbury, decidedly. ‘The water ap-| seized one of the friendly logs, and held it in his 
pears to me to be quite deep. Let us explore! firm embrace. Wabash and Tick were not long 
up and down the bank, and we may possibly dis-| in getting to work to save what they could, and 
cover a better crossing.” the Englishman, after floundering about, finally 
‘*Tt’s no use,” replied Kinks. ‘‘ This is the | made his way to the shore, still clutching his 
only ford within five miles. You will find that | rifle. Penman, like a brave sailor, stuck to the 
all the banks are steep and perpendicular. We | sinking ship, and was the last man out ; he also 
can go through here safely enough.” came ashore rifle in hand. 
‘*Ts this the Sauk River ?” inquired Tick. For two hours did the party continue their 
‘*No; it is a small tributary. It heads in a| submarine explorations—diving, wading, swim- 
big slough some distance up, and as it drains a| ming, and rafting their rescued goods to the 
large surface, it accounts for its being so swollen. | shore; and after the job was ended an inventory 
The first crossing of the Sauk is some five miles | was taken and a consultation had. 
beyond.” ‘* What a damper is this to our hopes and 





“‘T think it would be safer to examine the! prospects!” exclaimed the Doctor, lugubriously, 
depth,” persisted Tewksbury, still regarding the | as he wrung his dripping shirt for the twentieth 
‘* A little while ago every thing was going 


dark-looking waters with suspicion. ‘Or at! time. 
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on swimmingly—no—yes, swimmingly, and now 
every thing has gone to the bottom !” 

‘* My fiddle’s safe, thank Fortune! It was 
tied to the awning-post,” said Wabash. 

** Ah, that fiddle!” said Penman. ‘‘ Shak- 


speare tells us ‘the devil rides upon a fiddle- | 


stick,’ and I don’t doubt but that he rode upon 
yours, else we shouldn’t have got into this 
plight.” 

‘*¢ But what shall we do for tobacco ?” exclaim- 
ed old Tick and the Captain together, now dis- 
covering for the first time that it had met the 
fate of many other things. ‘‘It has all gone 
down stream! Not a bit is to be found!” 

A simultaneous groan followed the announce- 


ment of this discovery. Just then Penman’s | 


face was seen to brighten, like a full moon 
emerging from a cloud. With nervous haste 
he thrust his hand into his pocket, and pulled 
forth an India-rubber wallet, opened it, arid then 
executed an impromptu “ pigeon-wing.” A 
small quantity of the precious weed, which he 
had carefully stored away in the morning for the 
day’s consumption, was found to be scarcely 
dampened with water. 

‘* Here, boys,” he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
‘¢is one of my ‘ nonsensical traps’ you once ridi- 
culed!” 

In an instant Penman found himself so cor- 
dially embraced by all hands that he was in im- 
minent danger of suffocation. 

‘* Three cheers for Penman!” went up with a 
will. 

‘* My carpet-bag is missing!” now exclaimed 
Tewksbury, in his turn, ‘‘ and the bottle was in 
it!” 

**Ts it possible!” said the Doctor. ‘‘ That is 
areal misfortune. If we needed it this morning 
to keep the heat out, we now need it to keep the 
cold out. Iam actually shivering. What shall 
we do in this our extremity ?” 

‘* Extremity is the trier of spirits,” said Skit- 
tles, venturing a joke. 

‘‘T’m afraid it won’t stand the test, then,” 
responded the Doctor. ‘‘I expect that brandy 
is pretty well diluted by this time. It may be 
fourth proof or fifth proof, but I doubt very 
much if it is water-proof.” 

Thus did our unfortunate adventurers lament 
and joke over their losses, as a careful examina- 
tion continued to make known the full extent of 
their disaster. When it was concluded, it was 
ascertained that the total loss amounted to two 
revolvers, a gold watch and seal, twenty-five 
dollars in money, sundry powder-flasks, and va- 
rious cooking utensils, one good knife, two blank- 
ets, and numerous articles of wearing apparel. 
The powder and matches were a total loss, and 
what provisions they had saved proved to be so 
badly damaged that a large proportion had to be 
thrown away. The salt pork was quite too fresh, 
the sugar was turned to molasses, and the mo- 
lasses to sweetened water; biscuit, coffee, and 
butter were vastly depreciated, but still availa- 
ble. After wringing out their wet clothes no- 
thing remained to be done. But comfortless 


indeed was their situation, and a more cheerless 
prospect for the night could scarcely be imag- 
ined. The cool evening breeze penetrated through 
their wet garments to the skin, and set every tooth 
| to chattering and every limb to shivering. 

‘* What are we to do without a fire?” asked 
| Penman, dejectedly. ‘‘We shall catch our 
| death a cold if we are obliged to sleep all night 
jin this plight. And then what can we get to 
i eat nd 

These were serious and intensely practical 
questions. 

**Oh, never fear about catching cold. You 
can’t catch cold in this State if you were soaked 
j all the time,” replied Kinks. ‘* But let me see. 
I am pretty sure there is a shanty some two miles 
above here. Let us put for that at once.” 

This was good news, and all at once turned 
their backs upon the scene of their late disaster 
and rode off in better spirits. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said Skittles, ‘*I propose that 
we change the name of this river to ‘Soak.’ It 
is much more appropriate than Sauk, which, for 
aught I can see, is a meaningless word.” 

Kinks’s memory proved correct, but instead of 
}one shanty there were two. Each was a log- 
house, and contained a single room. Penman 
and the Englishman, finding the first uncomfort- 
ably crowded, left their companions and walked 
on half a mile to the second, to test the hospital- 
ity of its occupant. On learning their misfor- 
tune and their desires the host welcomed them 
with open hand, into whose palm Penman slipped 
a piece of money, remembering that ‘‘a man is 
never welcome to a place till some certain shot 
be paid.” The family consisted of the host, his 
wife, daughter, and two sons, and our travelers 
at once gave up the idea of a bed, fully recon- 
ciled to take their chances on the floor. To 
their surprise, however, one of the beds (there 
were two) was assigned to them, and, grateful 
for the favor, they only awaited an opportunity 
to turn in and refresh their weary limbs; but, 
ignorant of the conventionalisms of Sauk River 
society, and being somewhat scrupulous withal 
as to certain domestic proprieties, they waited 
long and patiently, notwithstanding repeated 
hints from both host and hostess that the sheets 
only awaited their pleasure. Gradually, and 
piece by piece, they divested themselves of their 
upper garments, boots, and stockings, toasted 
their feet at the fire, and cast repeated wistful 
glances toward the bed. For a time the hosts 
regarded their movements with evident surprise 
and curiosity. At length a suspicion shot across 
the old man’s brain. 

‘¢ Ain’t afeared of bugs, be ye?” said he, with 
ahalf sneer. ‘‘ Oh, bunk in, bunk in! "Tain’t 
nothin’ when ye git used to it.” 

Still the travelers hesitated. The English- 
man got up, whistled a part of a tune, and then, 
in a whisper, intimated his scruples to the host. 

‘Don’t know nothing about your citified no- 
tions,” replied he, sharply. ‘‘The wimmen 
won't hurt ye; and if your shirt ain’t none of 
the cleanest we won’t mind it. Dirt’s common 
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HOIST A LITTLE, STRANGER. 


out here.” Then, after a short pause, he turned | drenching rain-storm the seven poor travelers 
tothe daughter. ‘‘ Betsey,” said he, ‘‘jist fetch again took up their dreary march. Neither the 
a pail of water from the spring; that’s a good | entreaties of the fair, the warnings of the aged, 
girl.— There now, the coast is clear, so pack | nor the promise of a bountiful repast of salt pork 
in.” | and hot coffee, sufficed to deter them; but, like 

Thus encouraged they immediately consigned | the valiant youth who boldly cried ‘‘ Excelsior!” 
their bodies to the arms of Morpheus, but not | they drove on to unknown perils and difficulties. 
without misgivings as to the reception that await- | Comfortless indeed was their present situation, 
ed them from the many occupants of the bed. | but even more cheerless their prospect. Shiv- 
Closing his eyes at once upon the little world’s | ering, and saturated with water, they rode on in 
surroundings, Tewksbury’s morbid and excited | silence. Quenched were the fires of oratory. 
brain was just wading through a vision in which | Poetry and music lost their charm; and even 
innumerable bed-bugs seemed struggling in a| the landscape itself now seemed done in very or- 
deluge of diluted brandy, when he felt a lever | dinary water-colors. Penman alone was happy 
under his side, and heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Guess | in the possession of a water-proof coat and blank- 
ye'll have to hoist a little, stranger. Bed’s big} et. Enveloped in these he kept himself dry, 
enough for three, if we only dovetail in!” | and preserved his temper and spirits. 

What happened to the afflicted Englishman} That day’s ride was utterly destitute of adven- 
during the night will ever remain a mystery; | ture; for though they crossed the tortuous Sauk 
but when Penman awoke in the morning he| three times, and were twice mired in sloughs, 
found Tewksbury stretched on the floor, rolled | these had now ceased to be “‘ adventures,” and 
up in a blanket, his place occupied by the farm- | were hereafter taken, aquo animo, as a part of 
er, and water dripping into his eye from a leak | theregularcourse. Indeed, so far from manifest- 
in the roof. ing any repugnance to water, they deemed it an 

En avant! In the midst of a cold and| achievement to wade streams, and fording suc- 
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cessive quagmires as something toadmire. Once, 
during the day, the tedious and intolerable mo- 
notony of the journey was momentarily inter- 
rupted by the discovery of a lone grave away out 
on the prairie. A simple wooden cross, without 
inscription or device, stood sentry over the little 
mound of earth, and from one of the arms flut- 
tered little strips of paper printed in German 
text, and a few withered flowers that some 
kind hand of sympathy or affection had placed 
there weeks before. A rude rail-fence inclosed 
the sacred spot. The unknown has chosen a re- 
tired location for his resting-place, and is not 
likely to be disturbed until the day when the 
heavens shall fall. 

At noon our party reached the town of “‘ Sauk 
Centre,” comprising a single log-house and a 
hay-rick. The house was a comfortable one, its 
owner hospitable, his coffee delicious, and his eat- 
ables unexceptionable. In a very short space of 
time an incredible amount of the latter disap- 
peared before the ravenous appetites of the half- 
famished eaters; and with the conclusion of the 
repast the midnight of hypochondria that had 
enveloped each one gave place to the dawn of re- 
newed hopes and vivacity. This was the place 
where Kinks was to inquire about the rumors of 
Indian depredations. He learned that they were 
correct. Several small war parties had passed 
within a few days. Unsuccessful in the chase, 
and reduced to the starvation point, they had 
done as any white man would in like extremity 
—called on the neighbors to beg or purchase 
food, and, where this was refused, taken it with- 
out leave or license. This wasall. But to Pen- 
man and others of the party, to whom as yet the 
Indian in his wild, native state was quite un- 
known except as the creature of a narrative, the 
conviction that painted savages were on the war- 
path, fierce for blood, was but the premonition 
of certain death to all presumptuous pale-faces 
like themselves. The conversation naturally 
took the shape of a consultation as to the proper 
mode of operation in case of an attack from these 
unscrupulous nomads of the West. 

“Do you think there is any danger of their 
molesting us ?” asked one of Captain Kinks. 

** Not unless they are hungry,” was the reply. 
‘¢ Tf they saw we had provisions they might then 
attempt to take toll of us.” 

*¢ Then what ?” 

‘¢For my part, I should quietly knock them 
down if Icould. A club is better than a knife 
or pistol. Weapons only enrage them, and the 
use of them might make trouble for us. I think 
we need apprehend no difficulty. Indeed, I very 
much doubt if we meet any Indians at all. By 
to-morrow we shall be off their trail entirely.” 

This opinion brought relief, and the barometer 
of their assurance went up to a high figure at 
once. 

The rain that had fallen copiously throughout 
the day now ceased, and the broken appearance 
of the clouds indicated an agreeable change of 
weather. These propitious signs continued un- 
til nightfall, and when they made their camp the 





prospect was fair for a comfortable night's rest 
and a sunny morrow. The fire blazed cheerful- 
ly, and a solitary star looked down through a rift 
in the inky clouds. Arch deceiver! In the mid- 
night hour, when the senses were, happily, ob- 
livious, or reveling in dreams of celestial fancy, 
off went an electrical rocket from the angry firm- 
ament, and at the same instant the windows of 
heaven opened and the floods poured down in 
miniature Niagaras. All awoke in a perspira- 
tion. Happy then was he who had dug a trench 
in the earth round about him! The water ran 
in rivulets, and threatened an inundation. No- 
thing could be done but to lie and take it. To 
stir would only make matters worse. Thus the 
night passed. In the morning the sun shone! 

The Doctor got up from his sponge, stretched 
his stiffened limbs, and shook himself. ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, ‘‘I am uot only satisfied, but 
convinced by actual demonstration, that this is a 
well-watered country. I have some patients— 
faithful believers in hydropathy. I will send 
them to Minnesota at once, where they can have 
all the benefits of douches, hydrostatic beds, ete., 
ete., ad finem, free of expense. If it doesn’t 
cure, it will certainly kill. Ugh! what a sensa- 
tion! Already I feel rheumatism, fever and 
ague, consumption, and bronchitis worming 
through my bones and muscles like a cork- 
screw! Well, n’importe; my life is insured, and 
I’ve made my will!” 

* You'll feel better when the sun gets up,” 
said Tick; ‘‘ and you won’t know that you ever 
had any discomforts.” 

** Maybe so. But the seeds of disease, work- 
ed in as they were last night, with such harrow- 
ing torture, are not so easily eradicated.” 

**QOh pshaw! you can’t catch cold here in 
Minnesota. Haven’t you discovered that yet ? 
I'm sure you've already had experience enough 
to test that question. We don’t have consump- 
tion or ague in this State. In fact, this is the 
general hospital for the rest of the country. 
There is a vitality in the air that breathes life 
and vigor every where. It is dry, rare, and 
pure; it strengthens the lungs, and brings back 
new life into old limbs. Why, when I first came 
out, my attenuated body was so thin that it 
couldn’t cast a shadow; one could have wiped 
me up, like a grease-spot, with a piece of paper; 
the dien the doctors had on my bones wouldn’t 
have satisfied the debt of nature. But now I 
can spare superfluous fat, and the whole cata- 
logue of diseases, pestilences, and plagues couldn’t 
hurt me here. When I want to die I will return 
East.” 

‘* You don’t mean to say that sleeping in the 
open air is attended with no risk whatever, and 
that constant exposure to all sudden changes of 
weather will result in no detriment to health ?” 
returned the Doctor. 

*¢ Certainly I do. I know it from experience. 
I have lived this same life summer and winter. 
The secret lies in the rarity of the atmosphere. 
Even in mid-winter, with the thermometer at 
40° below zero, I have traveled many a mile 
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without the least inconvenience, and slept the 
night through on a snow-drift with perfect com- 
fort. So long as the blood flows freely through 
the veins there is no fear. A sluggish circula- 
tion breeds sickness and disease. Isn't that your 
opinion, Doctor ?” 

*‘ Yes. But all you say seems so improbable. 
I will, at least, stay here until I can prove its 
correctness.” 

*¢ Doctor,” said Tick, abruptly, ‘‘ how’s your 
digestion ?” 


‘* T declare I'd forgotten all about it !—haven’t | is a branch of the Minnesota River. 


thought of it these three days! Why, I’ve an ap- 
petite like a wolf, and can eat.raw salt pork with- 
out squeamishness. Wonderful! wonderful!” 

A couple of hours were spent in wringing out 
coats and blankets, and getting matters to rights. 
The sun came out bright and warm, and the 
bobolink began to whistle, and the mosquitoes 
to sing, and all Nature smiled again after her 
tears. A hasty breakfast of salt pork and soak- 
ed biscuit was swallowed, and, resuming their 
seats in the wagon, they were once more upon 
the road. A two hours’ ride brought them to 
Kandotta, a hamlet of two log-cabins, and five 
miles from Lake Osakis—the head of the Sauk 
River. Still pursuing a westward course, and 
traversing a diversified country of timber, lake, 
and mrairie, they found themselves at evening at 
the settlement of Alexandria, also comprising two 
houses, and distant seventy-five miles from St. 
Cloud, and one hundred and fifty from St. Paul 
by the route. 


habitation as he had at first been anxious to leave 
civilization behind him—for he had seen but four 
houses in a distance of forty miles. Here the 
beauty and variety of the landscape quite sur- 
passed any thing they had yet observed. A 
cluster of beautiful lakes, cold and marvelously 
clear, and connected together by little rivulets, 
glistened like a chain of diamonds, reflecting in 
their placid surface the charming groves of oak 
and maple that fringed their shores. Fish were 
leaping every where, and aquatic fowls of vari- 
ous species were wading in the shallow water, or 
sporting on the surface. On the banks grew 
wild fruit and delicious berries. To the south 
and west was a succession of undulating prairie 
and stately groves; to the north and east, a belt 
of heavy timber. How sumptuously our weary 
and dejected travelers fared that night! De- 
licious bass, fresh from the lake, canvas-back 
ducks, luscious venison-steaks, and juicy berries 
were substituted for pork and biscuit, and eaten 
with a relish that pampered palates may never 
know. Then followed a refreshing sleep; and 
in the morning they once more started on their 
journey with renewed energy and spirits. Eight 
miles beyond they reached Long Prairie River, 
where the remains of a fire, turtle-shells, and 
bones of game were discovered — evidently the 
recent camp of a large party of Indians. These 
evidences of the propinquity of savage neighbors 
induced them to keep a sharp look-out, but none 
were seen, 
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Twenty-five miles over rolling prairie—pass- 
ing numerous lakes whose banks were crowned 
with flowers and rank vegetation—continually 
starting up flocks of wild ducks and plover, or 
surprising the red deer at his noon siesta, but 
meeting neither man nor human habitation, they 
came to a fork of the Chippewa River, which 
they crossed. Then, after a tedious eight miles 
through successive swamps and sloughs, where 
it was difficult to breathe without inhaling mos- 
quitoes, they reached the Chippewa itself. This 
Just here 
they encountered a slough—the worst on their 
route—which would have made any Christian 
pilgrim despond. The wagon went down over 
the hubs in mud and water, and the horses were 
essentially stuck. To rescue them, Kinks is 
obliged to unhitch and lead them to terra firma, 
leaving the wagon to be hauled out by hand. 
To accomplish this Kinks’s ingenuity proves 
most serviceable. The long, heavy grass is cut 
and twisted inte large knots, and by lifting one 
wheel at a time and thrusting these underneath, 
the wagon is finally raised nearly to the surface. 
Then a thick platform of grass is placed in front 
of the wagon, a long rope is made fast to the 
heap, and a horse to the rope, and thus mind 
triumphs over matter. 

Here, at this point, the eye was permitted for 
the first time to gaze upon an apparently bound- 
less prairie. Away to the south it stretched in 
one unbroken level, unrelieved by a single ob- 
ject, and afar off in the hazy atmosphere almost 
imperceptibly met the sky. To the north a se- 
ries of cone-like bluffs limned the horizon like 
a miniature range of mountains, and, circling 
around to the east, gradually blended with the 
prairie. ‘The scene was most impressive. Un- 


consciously a feeling of awe and desolation stoic 
over the mind. All was perfect solitude. Here 
silence dwelt in the temple of Immensity. The 


eye wandered vacantly through the boundless 
space, and the soul grew weary with indefinable 
longings. It was a relief to turn from this in- 
appreciable vastness to the tangible outline of the 
river as it followed its serpentine course through 
the prairie. The eye traced it with a pleasura- 
ble sense, and the bewildered mind eagerly seized 
upon it as the only outlet of escape from the laby- 
rinth of space in which it had been so completely 
lost. 

An additional eight miles brought the party 
to the Pomme de Terre River—a ‘‘small-potato” 
stream, thence ten miles to Elbow Lake; through 
a tract without timber, but dotted with minia- 
ture lakes abounding in wild ducks, and in which 
wild rice grows in luxuriant profusion; thence 
three miles to Lightning Lake, which seems to 
be a general rendezvous for bears and elk, to 





| judge from the multitude of foot-prints found on 


the sandy shores, and they came to the dividing 
ridge that separates the waters that flow into the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Hudson’s Bay, 1200 feet 
above the level of the sea. To the west is the 


valley of the Red River of the North, and on the 
east the water-course is toward the Mississippi. 
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Here they camped for the night upon the 
grassy shore of the lake, and almost within shel- 
ter of a natural arbor of wild grapes and an or- 
chard of plums. For better security against a 
surprise by wild beasts or savages, the night was 
divided into watches, and each one took his turn 
on guard. Here was another novelty for Pen- 
man. As he lay half awake, waiting to relieve 
the Captain, he began to realize the kind of wild 
life he was now leading. Here he was, going 
through the same experiences, and enduring the 
same vicissitudes (on a small scale) as those wild 
hunters of whom he had so often read in books 
with such peculiar interest. Far away from 
human habitation, in the country of the Indians, 
and surrounded by wild animals and strange 
scenery—here he was, living like a savage, and 
keeping midnight watches for his own protec- 
tion! At first he felt inflated by these convic- 
tions, and, with the consequential air of the hero, 
began to raise himself* by his suspenders above 
the usual level of ordinary mortals; but a nerv- 
ous and indefinable fear soon succeeded, and he 
sighed in secret for the milk-toast and downy 
couch of civilization. That was a very roman- 
tic mode of life, the scenery was beautiful and 
grand, and the sports exciting; but he would 


AN OWL. 








have enjoyed it all much better if he could only 
have passed his nights at home. In fact, our 
hero began to exhibit unmistaken symptoms of 
nostalgia. But he was aroused from his reverie 
by the voice of Captain Kinks. 

*¢ Here, dreamer, turn out! Put a fresh stick 
on the fire, and keep your eye skinned for red- 
skins, for I smell Injun knocking around. There 
may be some hair-swapping before morning !” 

Thus encouraged, Penman commenced his 
rounds. No drowsy feeling muddled his mind 
and sense. He was never more wakeful. Ev- 
ery sense was on the alert. He heard every 
sound, saw every object, and fancied he heard 
and saw more than he really did. The moon 
was up, but dodging among the clouds, casting 
uncertain shadows. There, in that clump of 
plum-bushes, was certainly something suspicious 
—perhaps an Indian! Penman presented his 
rifle, and, with rapid pulse, moved warily to- 
ward it. Just then the moon came out, and he 
discovered—a clump of plum-bushes. A horse 
sneezed—Penman grew cold and hot by turns. 
An owl hooted in the woods—Penman wilted. 
A passing breeze swayed a whortleberry-bush— 
Penman saw the waving plumes and tarred 
crest of a sneaking Chippewa. A loping wolf 
howled in the distance— 
he imagined the camp 
beset with thousands. In 
vain he endeavored to 
rid himself of such delu- 
sions. He was by no 
means a coward, but his 
situation was new and pe- 
culiarly strange. All his 
companions were asleep, 
and to his care their 
scalps were intrusted for 
safe-keeping. A sense of 
responsibility made him 
nervous. However, he 
performed his duty faith- 
fully. He poked the 
muzzle of his rifle into 
every suspicious object 
for an acre around, kept 
the fire crackling and 
blazing, and won the last- 
ing praise and gratitude 
of the next watch, whom 
he had unconsciously al- 
lowed to sleep over his 
time. Then he lay down 
again, to dream of Hia- 
watha and the mighty 
Mndjekewis. 

Starting early in the 
morning, they traveled 
twelve miles over a prai- 
rie for the most part en- 
tirely level, passing sev- 
eral small lakes, in which 
graceful swans and gro- 
tesque-looking pelicans 
were disporting, and then 
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unexpectedly found themselves upon the bank of 


|ings. It is agreeably located in a grove of oaks. 
a large, dark-looking stream, winding with rapid | 
current through a deep channel some forty feet | 
below the level of the prairie. So high and pre- | 


Being the terminus of the surveyed route of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, it is destined to be a 
place of no little importance when the tide of 


cipitous were the banks, and being withal desti-| emigration shall roll its swelling wave thither- 
tute of the usual border of trees, they had not ob- ward. Twelve miles beyond is Graham’s Point, 
served it until they were within a short distance | and two miles farther the site of Fort Abercrom- 
of it. To the south and west, as far as the eye | bie, now being built by Government. At this 
could reach, the view was uninterrupted by a sin- | point a heavy belt of timber, in some parts a 
gle object ; but to the north a thin belt of timber | mile in width, consisting of oak, elm, ash, and 


marked the course of the river, and away beyond | 
in the dim distance could be traced the outline of | 
the Leaf Mountains—highlands covered with tim- | 
ber. The prairie grass was most luxuriant, and | 
richly-tinted flowers bloomed on every side. The | 
scenery was pleasing, though there was nothing | 


remarkable about it; but Kinks drew rein at the 
crossing. 

** Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘we are now about 
to cross the Rubicund!” 

“The what ?” exclaimed all. 

‘The Rubicund—the Rep River oF THE 
Norts.” 

The surprise that this announcement created 
was expressed by numerous exclamations. 

**The Red River!” “Is it possible?” ‘TI 
had no idea we were so near to it!” 

**So this is the mystic region, and this the 
fabulous river, of which we have read in books, 
and heard so much extolled!” ejaculated Pen- 
man. ‘This, too, is the buffalo region, and 
there the mighty pastures where these lordly no- 
mads feed! O /elicissime! Memorable day, 
this 26th of July, 1858! Gentlemen, get your 
arms in readiness for a grand buffalo-hunt !” 

This impromptu rhapsody elicited three loud 
cheers from the company, and they forthwith 
proceeded to cross the river. But, to their as- 
tonishment, they found their progress obstructed 
by a quantity of pine logs that came floating 
down the stream. Kinks himself expressed his 
great surprise. 

‘*These must have come from the northern 
pineries of the Otter-tail region,” he said, ‘‘ and 
are evidently designed for the mill at Breckin- 
ridge; but how they got here is more than I can 
comprehend, for it has always been said to be 
impossible to drive logs down here. However, 
the streams are unusually high, and the lumber- 
men must have taken advantage of this rare op- 
portunity. This will be great things for the 
Breckinridge folks.” 

Kinks explained that a company were erecting 
an extensive saw-mill at the new settlement of 
Breckinridge, but that it had been predicted that 
the enterprise would fail from a lack of timber. 

After diligent labor a passage was effected, 
and they forded the stream through water about 
three feet and a half in depth. After a ride of 
five or six miles Kinks pointed out a belt of 
timber as marking the locality of Breckinridge, 
and two hours afterward they drove into the 
town with colors flying. This place, named in 
honor of our esteemed Vice-President, is situa- 
ted at the confluence of the Red and Bois des 
Sioux rivers, and comprises six or seven log build- 





basswood, extends along the river. The reser- 
vation is twelve miles long and two wide. This 
is a most desirable location for a military post, 
and will, in a great measure, supply the want 
that has long been felt in this quarter for an es- 
tablishment of this sort. Occupying as it does 
the Debatable Ground of the Sioux and Chippe- 
was, where they often meet in bloody conflict, 
and whither they are attracted by the abundance 
of game and facilities of water communication ; 
being, moreover, an intermediate point on the 
great highway over which pass the annual valu- 
able freights to and from St. Paul and Pembina; 
and since here are the selected routes by land 
and water, through the Red River valley, to the 
agricultural regions and gold-bearing tracts of 
British Columbia; and as it will, in all proba- 
bility, soon be the great channel of commerce 
between the Hudson’s Bay Territory and the 
Mississippi valley, now that the title of that 
great Fur Company is forever extinguished ; 
and, lastly, in view of the fact that emigration 
is pushing on toward this delectable region with 
remarkable rapidity, there is no need of further 
argument to prove that such a post will be of 
incalculable benefit to the whole northetn coun- 
try. It will give confidence te settlers, encour- 
age and protect trade, awe the Indians into good 
behavior, and keep peace between hostile bands. 
A company of United States troops are already 
on the ground, and buildings are rapidly being 
erected for their accommodation. 

As to the valley of the Red River, it extends 
nearly 400 miles in Minnesota, and is from forty 
to fifty miles in width. It is, therefore, far more 
extensive than the celebrated valley of the Nile. 
which is 500 miles long, and has an average 
width of only ten miles. The river runs due 
north, and empties into Lake Winnipeg, which 
connects with Hudson’s Bay by Nelson’s River ; 
and is navigable for boats of light draught the 
whole distance from Breckinridge. Early in the 
spring of 1859 a steamboat will probably traverse 
its waters. 

Pleasant were the days our hunters spent in 
these glorious hunting-grounds. ‘There was ev- 
ery variety of game the sportsman’s heart could 
wish—bear, elk, deer, and fur-bearing animals, 
and birds, and water-fowl of every description. 
Grizzly bears and buffalo were reported as hav- 
ing been seen occasionally, but the former they 
had no desire to encounter, and the latter they 
had sought in vain. At length, one morning it 
was reported that two of these animals had been 
observed lumbering over the distant prairie, and 
forthwith our sanguine hunters organized for an 
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extensive hunt. Horses were speedily obtained | nearly vanished from sight. In the mean time 
and equipped, rifles and revolvers were put in | the rest had taken a tour of the immediate vicin- 
order, knives were sharpened, and flasks and | ity, and had the good fortune to discover a trail 
pouches replenished with suitable ammunition. | which was pronounced to be that of a buffalo. 
Then came ‘‘ mounting in hot haste.” The Doc- | Following this up, they presently came to an- 
tor bestrode his pony, the Englishman drew on | other sign which was unmistakable, and at last 
his gloves and fitted his spurs, Penman whistled | discovered a large animal quietly feeding, at no 
out his dog—the redoubtable Sancho—and Wa- | great distance, beside a small cluster of trees ; 


bash gathered up a lasso of raw hide. whereupon all halted for a council of war. Sev- 
“Now, boys, up and at ‘em! Let slip the | eral were for proceeding to action at once, but 
dogs of war !” | the Captain and Tick, wifh their usual magnan- 


‘¢ Buffalo!” yelled old Tick, with stentorian | imity, decided to wait for the Doctor, that he 
voice, and spurred away over the prairie. ‘‘ Buf- | might participate in the sport ; and as the buffa- 
falo!” shouted Wabash, and followed suit. ‘‘ Buf- | lo seemed not to be at all alarmed at their prox- 
falo!” echoed all, dashing after, and ‘‘ Buffalo!” | imity, all reluctantly consented. A few minutes 
screamed the Doctor, and— But pony balked, | were thus allowed those of the party who had 
and would not budge an inch! Then came | never seen one of these animals to inspect his 
blows thick and fast. He sawed and jerked, be- | general appearance and huge proportions. 
labored her head and ears, and pounded her ‘¢ He appears to me to very much resemble our 
sides with his heels, until he worked himself into | domestic cattle,” remarked the Englishman, ex- 
a fever of rage and perspiration. Pony plunged | amining him studiously through his eye-glass. 
and reared, shook her shaggy head, backed and | ‘‘ What a remarkable similarity !” 
wheeled, but would not go in the desired direc- | ‘* They are both of the same species,” explained 
tion. Then the Doctor sawed more vigorously | Tick. ‘‘ But you observe the hump upon his 
at the bits, and again dug his heels into her} shoulder. Buffalo always have humps!” 
flanks. This was too much for the stubborn Just then a shout to windward diverted their 
beast. She gave one desperate plunge, threw up | attention, and on turning they observed the Doc- 
her head, and over went the Doctor plump into | tor coming toward them at a rapid trot, his legs 
the grass. Still persevering, he mounted again, | pressed closely to his pony’s sides, and his rotund 
and at last, by dint of persuasion and eloquent | corpus bouncing uncomfortably with every mo- 
expostulation, he induced her into a moderate \tion of the animal. All quickly moved forward 
gait, but not until the hindmost of the party had | tojoin him. Kinks pointed out the game to him. 

** Now, boys,” he said, 
*¢ approach him from the 
lee-side, ride directly to 
him, and when you get 
within short pistol-shot, 
aim behind the shoulder, 
and fire. Ready now! 
The man who first comes 
up to him wins his hide. 
Put out!” 

At the word away 
bounded the Englishman 
at full speed, anxious to 
distinguish himself, and 
win fresh laurels on the 
wild hunting-grounds of 
America ; and for a mar- 
vel, the Doctor’s horse 
followed willingly, and 
he spurred furiously on, 
not a length behind. 
+ Others galloped after at 
/ no great distance, but 
Tick and Kinks being 
veteran hunters wished 
to give the others a 
chance, and preferred to 
remain spectators of the 
chase. On went the ri- 
vals, clattering over the 
turf, ‘‘stern determina- 
tion” gleaming from each 
eye. The buffalo heard 
AFTER THE BUFFALO, the noise, and looked up 
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suddenly from his feeding, and gazed in won- 
der. Then, as the horsemen came rushing down 
upon him at full tilt, his eye assumed an angry 
look, and his tail twitched nervously. Still he 
moved not from his stand, but keeping a steady 
front always toward the enemy, turned when they 
turned, and thus effectually prevented their get- 
ting a shot into his ribs. On they came, the 
Doctor a little ahead, and pony charging on with 
stupid blindness, evidently seeing nothing but 
the grass under her feet ; but now a sudden snort 
from the bull alarmed her. For the first time 
she seemed to get a fair sight of the monster. 
Up went her ears at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, higher tossed her head, and with a switch 
of her tail like the rush of a comet, she wheeled 
about with a turn that nearly unseated the Doc- 
tor, and was soon a good half mile out on the 
prairie. The valiant Major now had the field 
undisputed. With a brilliant flank movement 
he spurred his horse alongside of the huge beast, 
and would have given him his coup de grace at 
once, had not the bull at that instant turned with 
honest indignation and resented the outrage by 
charging full tilt upon the aggressor. With a 
snort of terror the horse gave one tremendous 
leap, ‘Tewksbury’s legs were suddenly observed 
describing a rapid aerial revolution, and turning 
a complete somersault he plumped into the grass, 
while his horse followed after the Doctor’s. With 
the agility of an acrobat he was on his feet again, 
and running for dear life. The bull made one 
short charge, halted, gave one short twist of his 
neck and a contemptuous turn of his horns, and 
soon resumed his feeding. At this d?nouement 
the mirth of the company became uncontrollable, 
and at once arose a yell so loud as to frighten all 
the game round about within a ‘“‘circle of ten 
square miles.” Long and side-splitting was their 
laughter, but the Englishman retired discom- 
fited. 

**Come, let’s return,” said Kinks. ‘‘I don’t 
think it woulc be wise to venture another close 
encounter with his bullship; and, besides, he’s 
so old and tough one couldn’t get his grinders 
through the meat. Let him live to fight another 
day. ” 

To horse, and away for home! Gayly the cav- 
aleade cantered on toward Breckinridge. The 
hunt was the sole topic. For once Wabash ad- 
mitted that he had never seen any thing like it 
on the Wabash bottom, and Tick averred that 
the sport more than compensated for their failure 
to kill any buffalo. When they had proceeded 
@ mile or two they met a single horseman coming 
over the prairie—a rough-looking customer in 
hybrid costume and slouched hat, with a rifle 
resting on the bow of his saddle. 

‘*Halloa!” said he. ‘‘I say, hev any on ye 
seen a brindle steer out on the peraira here?” 

**T reckon,” replied Kinks. 

**Wa’al, one of mine swum the river yesterday, 
and I hain’t seen him since. He’s a regular rip- 
snorter, and wild as sin. Whar away you say 
he is?” 

** Just yonder, by that timber. Some of our 





boys took him for a buffler, and would have put 
a bullet through his iights, only he was too smart 
for ’em!” 

**Wagh!” exclaimed the other with a horse- 
laugh, and started off at a gallop. There are 
some of that party who will never hear the last 
of that ‘‘ buffalo hunt.” 

Au revoir! The objects of the expedition are 
accomplished. The Red River of the North has 
been seen; a buffalo has been hunted; Captain 
Kinks has executed his mission; the Doctor is 
cured of his indigestion; Skittles has added to 
his fund of information; and Wabash has at 
last found that which ‘‘ beats any thing on the 
Wabash bottom.” They are now prepared to 
take the backward track. But the Major has 
yet to prove the value of his investment in the 
city of Chippewa, which lies away to the east- 
ward, on the Upper Mississippi; and Penman 
—the sanguine Penman—still lingers in search 
of his ideal brotherhood of red men, where the 
council fires still burn in the assemblies of grave 
orators and notable braves, and where the blush- 
ing Indian maiden ‘‘ blooms and blossoms as the 
rose” in her own native forest. Thus far he has 
sought in vain for a single representative of the 
aboriginal race. Not an Indian has he seen, 
save a few at the settlements, and these so dis- 
guised by their civilized costume of coats, hats, 
and trowsers as to at once preclude the idea of 
their being any thing but white men. But he is 
told that, away to the east, some seventy-five 
miles distant, where the winding Mississippi flows 
through gloomy forests of pine, there is a mystic 
region called Crow Wing, where the natives most 
do congregate, and where they may be found 
not only in their primitive state, but even in 
puris naturalibus. Eureka! He decides to go 
at once. Tick will of course accompany him, 
and the Englishman likewise, being bound in 
the same direction. Thus the party is made up, 
and the happy trio bid adieu to their late com- 
panions of many joys and miseries with many 
regrets, perhaps never to meet again. ‘‘Good- 
by, boys.” ‘*Good-by, Penman. Joy go with 
you, and don’t forget to write out a history of 
our adventures!” 

One fine morning Penman awoke and found 
himself in the village of Crow Wing. How he 
came there he hardly knew. He had some vague 
recollections of a night tramp through a som- 
brous forest, where dim outlines of tall pine 
trunks loomed up on every side into a canopy of 
impenetrable darkness—of floundering through 
inntmerable sloughs and mud holes, fighting 
countless legions of ravenous mosquitoes, and 
abrading his shins against unseen roots and 
stumps, and of finally reaching a homely shelter, 
into which he dragged his weary and bedraggled 
limbs through groups of dusky phantoms gath- 
ered around the door. But this was all like a 
dream, and an attempt to unravel it was like 
groping in the dark. Hiastily enrobing himself, 
he went to breakfast at the sound of ahorn. The 
board was bountifully spread, and men of every 
hue, fierce-looking and bearded, were plying in- 
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dividual knives and forks with a vigor and style 
truly shocking to the Englishman’s idea of table 
etiquette. There were apparently as many lan- 
guages asmen. French and English were bare- 
ly distinguishable; as for the rest, it was an un- 
intelligible jargon. There were also original 
and grotesque costumes there, and full panoplies 
of red flannel and buckskin. Penman was by 
no means favorably impressed, and he withdrew 
into the external atmosphere and the clear sun- 
shine with many misgivings, lest the general as- 
pect of the town should correspond with the un- 
couth and barbarous appearance of its denizens. 
But that was a landscape of marvelous beauty 
that first met his astonished gaze. Before him 
flowed the majestic Mississippi, opening a de- 
lightful vista of sparkling waters and romantic 
wooded shores far down below; while above, on 
a graceful bend of the river, picturesque little 
cottages peered out from shady nooks. <A birch 
canoe was drawn up on the shore where he stood, 
and another was swiftly gliding past the bank of 
a pretty island opposite. There was no percep- 
tible hum of business in the direction of the vil- 
lage, but a dozen graceful columns of smoke 
spired up into the still air, denoting life, com- 
fort, and a home. 

**T thought Crow Wing was an Jndian vil- 
lage,” said Penman to Tick, with evident disap- 
pointment. 

‘** Well, so it is—and it is not. ‘Three years 
ago there were scarcely half a dozen houses here, 
but now the white population is something like 
two hundred. You'll sce plenty of Indians as 


WING. 


soon as the lazy hounds crawl out of their holes. 
There is a party of them now, down by the river 
bank yonder, just cooking their breakfast.” 

**Lazy hounds! You don’t seem to have a 
very high opinion of them. But let us go down 
and visit them. They won’t take offense at the 
intrusion, I hope. I’ve heard much of Indian 
hospitality, and perhaps they will invite us to 
breakfast.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so.” 

The little group certainly had a very romantic 
look. In their centre burned a small fire, over 
which one of the party was cooking the morn- 
ing’s meal. The others were stretched listlessly 
upon the ground, and a couple of gaunt and half- 
starved dogs were nosing impatiently about. A 
large canoe was drawn up on the bank before 
them. It seemed to be just such a picture as 
Penman’s imagination had often conjured up, 
and he was delighted. But alas that distance 
should ‘‘lend enchantment to the view” in this 
instance—that the dream of many years should 
thus end in smoke—that castles in the air should 
descend to a mere /ocus in the mud! On Pen- 
man’s near approach his nostrils were greeted 
with a detachment of Coleridge’s well-defined 
stenches—a mixture of burning meat, musty 
moccasins, whisky fumes, stale tobacco smoke, 
and Jnjun. None seemed to heed the presence 
of the comers, and Penman reviewed the group 
at leisure. There, indeed, was the genuine ar- 
ticle on exhibition—dirty squaws in brief skirts 
and tattered blankets that wouldn’t have passed 
the test of a rag-picker’s professional eye; men 
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in mongrel habits of cast-off pantaloons or dirty | to the brim, and he strutted and swelled with 
leggins, greasy blankets, and worn-out mocca- | the perfection of a turkey cock. ‘‘ Big Injun 
sins, and one with the airy costume of a breech-! me! Ugh! hi! Chippewa nepo (kill) Sioux. 
clout and straw hat, and nothing else. There; Ugh!” There was “ glory enough for one day.” 
was a genuine papoose, too, sprawling on the | Penman was next favored with a glimpse of his 
grass—a lump of mud and barbarism—the ‘‘ very | beau ideal—his copper-colored Dulcinea. ‘There 
image of its mother.” This party evidently did | she sat near the roadside, under the shade of a 
not belong to the aboriginal aristocracy. Pen- | | tomato vine. Her blanket hung loosely about 
man was not favorably impressed, and ‘his aver- | | her, permitting the free caress of heaven’s gen- 
sion was presently changed to disgust when, upon ‘tle breezes. There, too, was the infant pagan 
saluting them with the customary ‘‘ Bon jour, | sprawling in her arms, and her lullaby was like 
nitchee!” they instantly became clamorous for | the music of a feline serenade, as she vigorously 
chittewaboo (whisky), and, in answer to Tick’s | plied the parental baton without compunction. 
inquiry, informed him that they were about to| Her features were of the Grecian style (oily), 
breakfast on defunct horse meat! Sick at heart | and her beauty was sui generis, but not at all 
and stomach, he quickly turned away, and con-| enhanced by her present negligé; for she had 
tinued his stroll toward the village. There was | but just arisen from her noon siesta, where her 
no lack of natives. He met them singly and | mischievous protégé had been making mud cakes 
in groups, sunning themselves by the wayside, | on her face, and her long and flowing hair was 
lounging in the stores of the traders, or strutting | filled with withered grass and sticks, thus de- 
through the streets with pompous air, bedaubed tracting much from her personal charms. What 
with paint and bedizened with ribbons and feath- \a belle was she! 
ers—some few of them passably neat in their ap- ‘** Hard, indeed, must have been the fate of 
pearance, but most of them too filthy for con- | him who met her earliest blaze of beauty; sure- 
tact, and all, without exception, bearing plainest | ly he must have been completely scorched. 6 
evidence of their abject degradation, sloth, and | A single glance was sufficient. Sick at heart, 
misery. | Penman turned sadly away. His disappoint- 
One big savage, with an extraordinary coiffure | ment could find no expression in words. A woe- 
of turkey’s feathers, rosin, and chestnut burs, and | ful change had come over the spirit of his dreams, 
a toga of five fathoms of unbleached muslin just | and he saw in his ideal ‘‘ Nature’s nobleman” the 
obtained of a trader on credit, labored long and | miserable, degraded Indian as he really was. 
assiduously, with all the arts and airs of a city | The Indian has sadly fallen from his former 
fop, to excite the admiration of Mr. Penman; | estate. Whisky and the vices of civilization 
and when at last he succeeded in obtaining a have degraded him to the lowest level, and the 
sidelong glance, the cup of his vanity was filled | best efforts of the philanthropist will fail to raise 
him from his abject 
condition. Instead of 
improving, he has been 
constantly retrograd- 
ing for many years, 
and his morals are con- 
stantly growing worse 
and worse. Whisky, 
whisky, is the ultimum 
of his desires, and to 
eat and sleep his sole 
ambition. Too lazy to 
work, he will neither 
hunt, fish, nor till the 
soil, and is consequent- 
ly always at the starv- 
ation point, and with- 
out sufficient clothes to 
cover his nakedness. 
A little economy in 
the use of his annuity 
would guarantee his 
support, or a little in- 
=: dustry in the winter’s 
hunt; but the former 
is squandered for whis- 
ky as soon as received, 
and the few furs and 
peltries he obtains dur- 
ing the hunting season 
PENMAN'S IDEAL. do not suffice to pay for 
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the clothes and provisions that he obtains from the 
trader invariably on credit. Thus the hunt brings 
him no profit—whisky has drunk it up. Time 
was when he delighted to array himself in fanciful 
dresses and ornaments of bead-work, and mocca- 
sins ingeniously wrought with porcupine quills and 
moose-hair; but now they are too lazy to make 
them for themselves—too lazy, even, tomake them 
for those in search of “ Indian curiosities,” who 
would pay them exorbitant prices for their labor. 
It is only during the rigor of winter, when they 
are compelled to hunt to keep from starving and 
freezing, that they will shake off their lethargic 
laziness. In the summer time they ream about 
without shelter, subsisting upon whatever eata- 
bles chance may throw in their way or the hand 
of charity supply. A diet of rattlesnake meat, 
shriveled worms, lizards, and vermin from each 
other’s heads, eaten in idleness, is preferred to a 
wholesome meal obtained by labor! What in- 
explicable infatuation! Surely these are not 
his natural and normal disposition, habits, and 
tastes; for tradition and education have taught 
him to seek renown in the chase, to endure dan- 
gers and privations, and to win a name upon the 
battle-field. Though taught to consider manual 
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| labor the part of women and slaves, still sloth 
and idleness once brought reproach. What, 
| then, has produced this change? Whisky. Its 
| effects have been not less deplorable and disas- 
trous upon the highest intellects, and the most 
| intelligent white man has groveled in the same 
| slough with the savage. But he is not beyond 
| Tedemption. There is a hand to raise as well 
as to cast down. Direct his ambition in the 
proper way, and teach him that it is noble to 
labor, that industry merits applause, that it is 
not only for his comfort, but his salvation, and 
he will rise, unless, peradventure, he be discour- 
aged at the outset, and, seeing no hope, shall 
give up in despair. Most benevolent in its in- 
tent, but most unfortunate in its working and 
results, was the plan of the Government, orig- 
inating in these same ideas, for appropriating a 
part of the Reservation to farming purposes, 
and encouraging the Indians to labor in its cul- 
tivation. ‘The scheme promised well, and with 
the aid of the intelligent chiefs of the tribe, 
and especially of Hole-in-the-Day, a consider- 
able number of the Indians were induced to 
}embark in this new venture. Gardens were 
'laid out and plotted, and a few rude but com- 
fortable log-houses were erected. 
The crops grew, and promised 
an abundant harvest and a rich 
reward, but others than the hus- 
bandmen reaped. The land was 
common property, and the lazy 
helped themselves without re- 
straint to the crops of the indus- 
trious. The experimental farm 
is now overgrown with weeds, 
and the log shanties are leveled 
to the earth. Where, then, is 
the remedy? Break up the trib- 
al system—the stumbling-block 
of every effort to improve the red 
man. So long as they are kept 
in bands, without permanent 
homes, they must keep roving, 
and of course can not improve. 
Were the Reserves divided into 
lots and sections for each head 
of a family, each would know 
where his home is. At present 
the industrious man is discour- 
aged from working, and lapses 
into apathy and indifference. 
This picture of the present 
condition of the Chippewas is a 
gloomy one, but not exaggerated. 
It is, however, gratifying to know 
that there are many men of worth 
and intelligence in the nation, 
who retain all the nobility and 
dignity of the primitive Ameri- 
can. Many of the chiefs have 
co-operated to bring about a re- 
form, and none has done more 
than Pug-o-na-ke-shick, or Hole- 
in-the-Day, the principal and he- 
reditary chief of the tribe. It 
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was principally through his influence that a} 
treaty was effected between the Chippewas and 
the United States, and the experiment of a farm 
attempted. But though the latter failed, Hole- 
in-the-Day essayed to test the practical advant- 
age of his theory, and turned his attention to 
farming, and has succeeded admirably. His 
farm is a large one, well fenced and well culti- 
vated, and his house is a neat frame cottage, 
surpassed by few upon the Upper Mississippi. 
Here he lives in comfort with his family of seven 
wives, remaining always in retiracy unless call- 
ed away to fight the battles of the nation, or to 
enforce his authority among his people. - 
Penman’s disappointment was divested of its 
bitter edge on being permitted to visit this noble 
representative of a once noble race. In com- 
pany with his friend Tick he started for his resi- 
dence, which is some eight miles above the vil- 
lage of Crow Wing. Crossing the Mississippi 





a scarlet blanket, and extended his hand gra- 
ciously to his visitors. ‘The smooth pine floor 
was without a carpet, but as white as sand and 
scrubbing could make it, and in the centre was 
a fine Indian mat. On one of the walls was 
hung a picture of an ex-President of the United 
States, and in different parts of the room were 
displayed the presents that he had received at 
Washington and elsewhere —rifles, revolvers, 
medals, coats, etc.—his war costume, and his 
head-dress of eight war-eagle plumes, each of 
which counts a scalp taken in battle. The chief 
was alone, his family not being allowed in his 
reception¢room. Long did Penman talk with 
the great brave through an interpreter, and when 
he bade him adieu, it was with a more exalted 
opinion of Indians than his morning’s experience 
had given him. 

In the mean time the Major had learned, aft- 
er persevering inquiry, the whereabouts of the 


in a frail canoe, paddled by an aged and rather | city of: ‘‘Chippewa;” and taking with him a 
respectable-looking Indian (an event that added | gentleman who was acquainted with the place, 
another short chapter to Penman’s romance), | and armed with an elaborate map, in which the 
they passed through a beautiful forest of pine | streets, squares, and public buildings were sev- 
timber, and arrived at the Agency buildings— | erally delineated, he departed in high spirits on 
poor tumble-down structures of logs. On the | his prospecting tour. Tick and Penman met 
way Penman discovered a light frame-work of | him on his return soon after leaving the chief's 
poles standing in the woods, which he was at a | house. 

loss to pronounce a ‘‘skeleton skirt” or a hen- | ‘Did you find those lots?” asked Tick, with 
coop, but was kindly informed by Tick that it |a grin. ‘‘ Which way from here is the town?” 
was the frame of a deserted wigwam. A short| The Englishman deigned no reply, but his 
distance beyond the Agency they passed through | eyes flashed with an angry fire, and his face 
the old experimental farm, and, after a jaunt | grew red as a jolly tapster’s. His chaperon point- 
of two miles, came to Hole-in-the-Day’s house. | ed silently to the opposite side of the river, where 
The chief was reclining on his sofa, wrapped in | a single weather-beaten log-shanty was standing 
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in the midst of the tangled forest, surrounded 
with a luxuriant growth of underbrush, and 
nearly inundated by the high water of the river, 
which had encroached high up upon its banks. 
All laughed—all but the Major. He could not 
laugh. 

‘* A base and outrageous swindle!” cried he, 
unable longer to contain himself, and stamping 
his foot violently by way of emphasis. ‘It is 
just another one of those scheming tricks of these 
speculating Yankees to rob honest people of their 
money. Ten thousand curses on the whole race!” 
and he looked Lexington and Bunker Hill from 
both eyes. 

‘¢ That’s likely to remain a permanent invest- 
ment,” said Tick, maliciously. 

‘‘Permanent! I'll prosecute the whole com- 
pany of them, recover my money, and return to 
good, honest, happy Britannia, to remain for- 
ever. Why, look here” (pointing at the map). 
‘¢¢Three lots on Water Street!’ Why didn’t 
they style them water lots, and be done with it? 
And again here, ‘Good water privilege!’ It’s 
‘nothing else,’ as you Yankees say. But I'll 
fix ’em yet.” 

The Major was in very bad humor the rest of 
the day. The next morning he took the stage 
for the East, muttering threats of vengeance on 
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his persecutors, and curses on the whole of Yan- 
keedom in general, and Minnesota in particular. 

Crow Wing, besides being one of the most 
beautifully-located towns on the river, is rich 
with historical and legendary associations. Un- 
til recently it was the principal trading dépét of 
the Chippewa nation, and the old buildings of 
the post are still standing, one of them claiming 
an antiquity of thirty-five or forty years. Here 
also has been the rendezvous of the Indians for 
hundreds of years, and here many of their fiercest 
battles have been fought. On the river bluff 
are scores of mounds that cover the bodies of 
those who fell in a bloody conflict more than a 
hundred years ago. The battle lasted four days. 
Rudely fashioned coverings of logs and boards 
are placed over them, and these are replaced by 
others as often as they decay, for the Indian 
reverences the memory of the dead above all 
things else. On the opposite shore is the scene 
of last year’s carnage, where a family of eleven 
Chippewas were murdered in cold blood while 
they slept, by a party of Sioux. Their wigwam 
still stands. 

Here also is the home of that old trader, 
Allan Morrison, whose reputation is co-extensive 
with the entire wilderness of the Northwest, and 
where he has resided for sixteen years. For 
more than forty years 
has he made his home 
among the various In- 
dian tribes, and has won 
from all their affection 
and esteem by his up- 
rightness and benevo- 
lence. The Chippewas 
almost worship him, 
and well does he merit 
the title of ‘‘ White 
Father,” which they 
have given him. He 
converses fluently in 
French, Cree, Chippe- 
wa, and English, and 
partially understands 
many other languages. 
He is a noble repre- 
sentative of that hardy 
<t race of trappers and 
<“; traders now fast pass- 
ing away. Like most 
all others of his class, 
he married an Indian 
woman. Though both 
understand English 
thoroughly, he always 
addresses her in French, 
and she invariably an- 
swers in Chippewa. He 
is at once farmer, post- 
master, hotel-keeper, 
and agent for a line of 
stages from Crow Wing 
to Sauk Rapids. His 
name has been given to 
a large and beautiful 
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INDIAN GRAVES AT CROW WING. 


county in Minnesota, and he was a member of 
the Territorial Legislature. Though time has 
silvered his locks, he is still hale and hearty, and 
may yet live to see the wilderness transformed 
to a garden, and hear the hum of the factory and 
the whistle of the locomotive through the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

But though Allan Morrison’s fame is great, 
his name is not as extensively known as his 
brother’s. The name of William Morrison is 
identical with the rise and progress of the fur 
trade in Minnesota. He was born in William 
Henry, Lower Canada, in 1785, and is conse- 
quently seventy-three years old. In 1802 he 
commenced his apprenticeship with the X. Y. 
Fur Company at Fond du Lac, and was soon 
after admitted as a partner. During the years 
1803-15 he explored the entire region of the 
Northwest, and wintered at many important geo- 
graphical points. In 1816 he took charge of 
John J. Astor’s business, and remained with 
him until 1826, when he retired and went to 
Canada, and has since lived at Berthier. He is 
the owner of Morrison’s Island in the River St. 
Lawrence, and is a large owner of real estate, 
his property being valued at upward of £500,000. 
In 1810 he married an Indian woman, by whom 
he had two sons, both of whom are now head 
chiefs of the Chippewas at Leech Lake. No in- 
ducement can persuade them to leave their for- 
est home and return to Canada. By a second 
wife—also an Indian—he had two other sons, 
the eldest of whom has passed a great portion 
of his life among the wilds of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, in Oregon and California, and accompanied 
Colonel Frémont in his expedition. The oth- 





er son is Register of Deeds at Lake Superior. 
William Morrison has ever been very popular 
with all the Indian tribes, and among them his 
influence was very great. The following inci- 
dent will bear evidence to this, and may add 
another scrap to the romantic history of the 
Northwest : 

Morrison was living at Sandy Lake at the 
time when the great chief Tecumseh sent out his 
mandates to all the West to muster the tribes to 
a general massacre of the whites. ‘The message 
was sent secretly by runners, with accompanying 
tobacco. If the terms were acceded to, the to- 
bacco was cut up and smoked. Thus the In- 
dians throughout the country became apprised 
of Tecumseh’s order without the knowledge of 
the whites. But a sudden change was observed 
in the conduct of the Indians. Those gathered 
around the forts and trading posts at once de- 
serted them. Squaws who had married whites 
left their husbands. Those encamped at Sandy 
Lake blackened their faces, and refused to light 
their fires with flints or matches, and threw away 
every thing made by the whites. They became 
sullen, and would not speak to them. The 
traders at once surmised the difficulty, though 
they had no idea of the wide extent of the dis- 
affection. But never before were signs so om- 
inous of evil, and matters daily assumed a more 
gloomy aspect. It was evident that some prompt 
action must be taken to avert the impending 
evil. Morrison was the person selected as the 
only one able to break up the plot. Cheerfully 
he accepted the dangerous mission, and accord- 
ingly started off to visit the assembled tribes. 
He took with him two men, and, paddling slow- 
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ly down the river, passed the Indians’ camp. 
Some children playing on the bank first discov- 
ered him, and reported that ‘‘ Little Englishman” 
(as he was called) was coming down the river. | 
All ran out to meet him. They would speak to 
him if to none other. Anxious to learn if the 
whites were still ignorant of the plot, they asked 
if he had any news. ‘Oh, nothing,” he replied, 
carelessly, fully understanding the Indian char- 
acer. ‘¢What’s the news with you?” ‘ No- 
thing,” said they, and he began to slowly paddle 
his canoe, then paused suddenly. ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
said he, ‘‘I do remember something. The great 
medicine man, Tecumseh, has been killed by the 
Long Knives.” Then he proceeded slowly down 
the river as though nothing had happened. He 
did not know this to be true, though it afterward 
proved so by a remarkable coincidence. How- 
ever, the Indians fully believed him. Not an 
hour after his return to the fort the Indians be- 
gan to flock in by hundreds, and seemed anxious 
to become friends. The paint was removed from 
their faces, and they manifested their usual cord- 
iality. They had no wish to make war on the | 
whites, but felt bound to obey the order of the | 
great medicine man. 

Thus did Morrison save a great many lives. 

Eventful as his life has been, that which most 





WILLIAM MORRISON. 





of all will serve to immortalize his name is the 
fact of his being the first white man who discov- 


| ered the sources of the Mississippi River. This 


honor has been generally awarded to Schoolcraft ; 
but there are living witnesses to prove the just- 
ness of Mr. Morrison’s claim. In the following 
correct copy of a letter transmitted to the Histor- 
ical Society of Minnesota by Mr. Morrison, that 
gentleman sets forth his claim, so clearly substan- 
tiating it, as to leave no doubt of his title to the 
lasting honor of this great discovery. 


“T left old Grand Portage in 1802, and landed at Leech 
Lake in September. In October I went and wintered on 
one of the Crow Wing streams near its source. Our In- 
dians were Pillagers. In 1803-4 I wintered at Rice Lake. 
I passed by Red Cedar Lake (now Cass Lake), and fol- 
lowed up the Mississippi to Cross Lake; then followed the 
Mississippi up to near Elk Lake (now Itasca), the source 
of the great river Mississippi—the portage we made to get 
to Rice River that empties into the Red River, which I 
visited in 1804; and if the late General Pike did not lay 
it down as such, when he came to Leech Lake, it is be- 
cause he did not happen to meet me. I was at an outpost 
that winter. The late General Pike laid down on his map 
Cass Lake as the head of the Mississippi River. I did not 
trace any vestige of white men before me to Itasca Lake. 
In 1811-12 I again went the same route, and down Rice 
River to the plains. There I overtook a gentleman with 


an outfit from Mackinac, Mr. Otepe, with whom I parted 


only at Fond du Lac. He took the south toward Mack- 
inac, and I the north to head-quarters, which had been 
changed to Fort William from 
old Grand Portage. This I 
expect will explain that I vis- 
ited, in 1804, and in 1811-12, 
Itasca and five small streama 
that empty into that Lake. 

“By way of explanation 
why the late General Pike, 
then Captain Pike, in 1805, 
who had orders to trace the 
Mississippi to its source, and 
“was stopped a little below 
Swan River, at what is now 
called Pike's Rapids or Block 
House, by the ice, and had to 
proceed on foot to Leech Lake, 
he had to learn there where 
the source of the Mississippi 
was. He went to Cass Lake, 
and could proceed no farther. 
He had been told that I knew 
the source, but could not see 
me, being out on an outpost. 
This want of information 
made him commit the error. 
Some person, not knowing 
better, told him there was no 
river above Cass Lake. Cass 
Lake receives the waters of 
Cross Lake, and Cross Lake 
receives that of Itasca Lake. 
There are five small streams 
that empty into Itasca Lake. 
They are short, and soon lose 
themselves in swamps. The 
portage to Rice River isa short 
portage, and is called the 
heights of land, which is the 
dividing ridge between the 
waters of the Mississippi and 
the waters that empty in the 
Red River and Hudson's Bay. 
No white man can claim the 
discovery of the Mississippi 
before me, for I was the first 
who saw the source. 

“Yours, W. Morrison.” 
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The Historical Society of Minnesota Terri- 
tory will see by this that neither School- 
craft nor Nicollet are the first discoverers 
of the Mississippi. 

The two Morrisons, like hosts of other 
pioneers who have devoted their life and en- 
ergies to the exploration of new and un- 
known regions, have done much to develop 
the vast resources of the Far West, and to 
attract the tide of emigration thither. To 
such men is our country greatly indebted for 
its vast extent of empire, and, in a great 
measure, for its prosperity. 

Penman might have passed many weeks 
at Crow Wing to his own advantage, but 
other duties compelled him to leave this 
Paradise of trappers, traders, and lumber- 
men—this Babel of mixed races and tongues 
—where conversational remarks are often 
commenced in English, continued in French, 
and concluded in Chippewa—this menagerie 
of dirt-eating, woe-begone red skins, whom a 
score of indefatigable Coopers and Longfel- 
lows could never raise to merit a back seat 
in the heaven of romance. With much re- 
luctance, and some degree of disappoint- 
ment, he took his departure. His tobacco 
and trinkets that he had hoped to barter for 
Indian ornaments, pipes, dresses, and bead- 
work, proved as ptofitless an investment as 
the victimized Englishman’s land specula- 
tion; and few were the souvenirs he was 
able to take away with him. The poor hea- 
then had nothing to trade. However, he 
consoled himself with the thought that if 
he had gained nothing, he had lost nothing. 
His precious scalp was still entire, and his 
pockets had escaped the manipulations of the 
light-fingered gentry of the prairies. 

From Crow Wing he traveled sixty-five 
miles by stage to St. Cloud, passing on the 
route the beautiful site of Fort Ripley, now 
a silent and deserted post, its garrison hav- 
ing been transferred to the new station cn 
the Red River of the North. Little Falls, 
Swan River, Watab, and Sauk Rapids, are 
four flourishing towns successively passed 
before reaching St. Cloud. On the evening 
of the second day he reached St. Paul, where 
his ears were once more greeted with the 
hum of business and the bustle of a throng- 
ing mart. He has now no farther use for 
knapsack, gun, hunting-shirt, and mocca- 
sins. He looks upon them with kindly eye, 
but only as the cherished mementos of the 
eventful past. His dream of Indians and 
buffalo-hunting and his Western pilgrimage 
are both ended. 

Not a word has he to say in disparage- 
ment of Minnesota. The breath of slander 
would not pollute her crystal streams, nor 
blast her broad, luxuriant prairies, nor taint 
the sweet perfume of her blushing flowers. 
Minnesota is the Garden of the West, and 
her enterprising people are worthy to be the 
gardeners. 
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JESSIE’S COURTSHIP. 


HE twilight of a winter’s day was fast closing 
in over the woods and fields of the manor 
of Ivy Grange, and Jessie, as she sat curled up 
in the deep window-seat of the oak-paneled par- 
lor, could see nothing without but a wide, lonely 
reach of naked meadows beyond the oak-grown 
lawn, and a belt of sombre pine woods girdling 
the gray horizon. She could hear the wind in 
their branches now, for the heavy fall of the 
crimson curtain shut out the warm light and 
cheerful sounds of the household room; and the 
deep surging tone, so like the sea’s great solemn 
voice, came plainly to her ear. 

Jessie was wont to like it—this mournful 
music of the pines. Many a long summer hour 
had she passed in dreamy lounging upon the 
smooth hillocks of their shattered leaves, breath- 
ing their subtle aroma, and listening to their 
weird song-whispers; but to-night little Jessie 
was out of tune herself, and the solemn monody 
of the wind, and the cheerful household music, 
jarred alike upon her discordant spirit. 

This was something strange ; for Jessie was al- 
ways the happiest element in the family harmony 
at Ivy Grange. Her quick, light step, her merry 
song, and ringing laugh, made melody which 
all loved to hear. What, then, had happened to- 
night to set the sweet chords jangling—to bring 
that unlovely frown to the sunny brow which the 
light curls kissed so fondly—that petulant pout 
to the pretty cherry mouth ? 

It was the second day of the New Year. The 
Christmas festivities were all over at Ivy Grange; 
the fatted calf had been killed and eaten; the 
thirty bristling porkers been ‘‘ hung, drawn, and 
quartered ;” the enormous turkey-cock, which, in 
virtue of his swan-like plumage, his savage black 
breast-feather, and his scarlet crest, had for two 
years reigned undisputed lord of the fowl-yard, had 
been sacrificed by Aunt Chloe’s relentless hands, 
and graced the Christmas board. The yule- 
log had burned out, the egg-nog all been drunk, 
and the gay holiday guests all gone home. The 
bustle and hurry of New-Year’s Day, the grand 
negro festival, was over and done. Quiet and or- 
der once more presided at Ivy Grange, and on 
the morrow Miss Jessie Stratton, the petted 
daughter of the ancient house, was to leave her 
childhood’s home for the strange, untried world 
of a boarding-school. 

This, then, was the secret of the discord! Jes- 
sie was far too happy at home, too powerful in 
the little world of the ‘‘ Select School for Young 
Ladies,” which gathered into its shabby hall 
at the neighboring village of Askham all the 
planters’ daughters for miles around, and which 
unanimously owned for its queen Miss Jessie 
Stratton, in right of her beauty, her wit, and her 
pretty willful temper; and too much adored by 
the students of the flourishing ‘‘ Male Academy,” 
at the end of the long poplar street, to care to be 
sent away, from the scene of all this easy triumph 
and secured possession, to a place where she 
would be likely to meet with many equals and 





some superiors; where certainly she would no 
longer be the spoiled and petted darling of a 
household. 

But there was no remedy for it now; the ar- 
rangements were all made with Mrs. Throck- 
morton, the lady principal of the Williamsburg 
Female Seminary; Miss Jessie’s trunks stood 
packed and corded in the hall, and the gentle- 
man who was to be her escort was to arrive that 
very night. He was a certain Professor Thorpe, 
a friend of her step-mother, and was to deliver a 
course of scientific lectures in Williamsburg dur- 
ing the winter. 

Her step-mother! Ah, that was it! It was to 
her malicious influence that Jessie imputed this 
sudden and most disagreeable arrangement; and 
unwontedly angry, almost vengeful thoughts, 
swelled in her little bosom toward this same 
step-mother as she sat shut in in the crimson- 
curtained recess. 

**Tt is all her doing,” thought Jessie, spite- 
fully, to herself; ‘‘ although she doesn’t think I 
know it. She little dreams I was in this very 
window-seat when she coaxed papa into sending 
me away from my own home, that was mine long 
before it ever was hers! I wasn’t deceived either 
by all her precious arguments about my welfare, 
and all that—though papa thought it was so 
lovely in her to be so interested in his poor mo- 
therless girl, as he said when he kissed her. I 
know he kissed her, for I heard him—papa al- 
ways smacks his lips so! Clement doesn’t. 
Poor Clem! how wretched he will be without 
me. And it will be just like that flirty Eleanor 
Davezac to try to console him—she was always 
dying for Clem! But we will be faithful to 
each other forever! Still it is too bad of mamma 
altogether. I know her motive well enough: 
she thinks papa loves me better than he does her 
little baby-faced darling, and she wants to get 
me out of his way—that’s it!” 

And as Miss Jessie’s soliloquy reached this 
amiable conclusion tears of impotent vexation 
rushed to her eyes, and she bit her red lip till 
the pain made her wince. That brought her to 
her senses, and she sat thinking for a moment 
how wrong and ungrateful it was in her to in- 
dulge such feelings toward the gentle and loving 
mamma who had ever been so conciliating, so 
kind to her capricious step-daughter. She felt 
self-rebuked for a little while; but, by-and-by, 
the vexation came back, and her thoughts ran 
off again in the old rebellious channel. 

‘*T don’t see why she couldn’t let well enough 
alone,” said Jessie, poutingly, to herself. ‘*I’m 
sure I haven’t learned all that’s taught at Ask- 
ham school yet; and I don’t want to be bored 
with mathematics and metaphysics. I’ve scarce- 
ly used my new velvet side-saddle at all yet, and 
Sylph will be completely out of training before I 
get back. There’s Clem’s new sleigh, too, and 
he was breaking Flight so beautifully to it. And 
to have to give it all up to be poked to death 
at a stupid boarding-school, and a stupider old 
maid’s— Qh dear, it is too much for endurance! 
My own mother never would have done it! 
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But she—she thinks my spirit will be broken in 
there, and I'll be meek as a lamb when I come 
back. But she'll find herself mistaken !” 

And having arrived at this second equally 
charitable conclusion with regard to her step- 
mother’s conduct, Miss Jessie again subsided 
into tears. A happier thought presented itself, 
however, and she resumed sardonically, still ad- 
dressing herself, 

**Or no; more likely it’s on account of poor 
Clem. I know she never admired him; I've 
seen her turn away to hide a laugh when he was 
talking. He does talk pretty large, to be sure, 
for only eighteen; but then every thing will be 
his by-and-by if it isn’t now—so what if he does 
say my? Likely as not she’ll want me to marry 
this poky old Professor who is coming to escort 
me to prison—then she'd have the house all to 
herself. But I'll never get married—just to spite 
her. See if I do!” 

Just as this tremendous climax was attained, 
and Jessie’s piquant face wore an expression of 
bitterly heroic determination, the door was open- 
ed, an iron-gray head, and a wrinkled, brown 
face appeared, and a solemn voice, belonging to 
Reuben the pompous waiter, pronounced her 
name inquiringly. She vouchsafed no answer, 
and, after a second oracular summons, the an- 
cient serving-man withdrew muttering, 

*¢T spec she not feel so wery well ’bout gwine 
away in de mornin’. Spec she in her room, an’ 
not want no tea.” 

Which report he accordingly made in the din- 
ing-room, and Jessie was left undisturbed to the 
enjoyment of her reflections. 

**T wonder if the Professor is come, then ?” 
thought she. ‘‘I suppose he is, since they are 
gone to tea. They must have taken him into 
the drawing-room at first, then. Very grand— 
her friend. One of her old lovers, I suppose, 
and she jilted him for papa’s plantations. I wish 
she had married him, I’m sure, so that I had 
never heard of either one of them. I’m glad 
they’re not going to be in here. I want this 
room to myself; and I’m determined not to see 
him till I have to. A lovely journey we'll have 
of it to-morrow !” 

Upon the prospective delights of said journey 
Miss Jessie mused bitterly, until by-and-by there 
was a sound of opening doors, and cheerful voices, 
and quick, manly steps. They neared the door, 
not of the grand cold drawing-room, but the 
bright cozy parlor—the room in whose deep win- 
dow-seat Jessie was ensconced. She bit her lip 
with vexation, and then curled it into dis- 
dain, as through the opening of the curtain 
she saw her stately papa, whom she loved so 
proudly, marching in with the little ‘‘ Rolfe,” 
the step-mother’s “‘ baby-faced darling,” perched 
in triumph upon his shoulder—his dimpled face 
all rosy with glee, and his plump fingers firm- 


ly twined in the Hon. Rodolphus Stratton’s | 


raven locks, while the noble Senator looked as 
much amused with the frolic as the boy him- 
self. 

Now Jessie loved her little brother very fondly, 


and yet she said, bitterly, to herself—though 
against her own nature— 

*‘Tt is well. He can carry her child like a 
king on his throne from supper, while he never 
cares to ask whether I even wish any or not!” 

The step-mother herself appeared next, look- 
ing as dainty as ever in her soft, quiet merino, 
with her beautiful brown braided hair, and eyes 
of just the same shade, only a little brighter than 
usual just now ‘‘ with pleasure at seeing her old 
admirer !” thought Jessie, sarcastically ; for there 
sure enough was the Professor at her side, only 
Jessie could not see what manner of man he was; 
for her father drew near her window in his gallop 
around the room with little Rolfe on his shoulder, 
and she hastily pulled the curtain across her re- 
treat. 

She could hear his voice, though, plainly 
enough, as he sat down beside her step-mother, 
and began to talk; and a very pleasant manly 
voice it was too, as Jessie could not but acknowl- 
edge. It must have been a pleasant smile also 
which accompanied it, for Jessie presently per- 
ceived that Rolfe had allowed himself to be trans- 
ferred to the Professor’s knee, on his papa’s de- 
clining to be ‘‘a gate big horse” for his accommo- 
dation any longer; and was chattering away with 
great confidence on the subject of the little black- 
smith boy who lived in a watch. 

The step-mother’s gentle voice could be heard 
too, now and then, and Jessie thought, with a 
pang of mortified vanity, that they all seemed per- 
fectly well able to enjoy themselves without her. 

Presently it grew quieter. Aunt Kizzy, Mas- 
ter Rolfe’s nurse, came to take him to bed; Mr. 
Stratton excused himself to his guest; said he 
knew he and his wife had a thousand things of 
the old times to talk about, and buried himself 
in the Richmond Enquirer, and soon there was 
no sound but the rustling of his paper. The soft 
click of the step-mother’s knitting-needles, as she 
deftly shaped the plump calf of Rolfe’s little 
crimson stocking; and the low deep tones of the 
Professor’s voice calling up reminiscences of the 
‘*old pleasant times” he called them, when he 
and she used to take sleigh-rides to the sewing- 
societies and singing-school in the far-away New 
England village, or walk together to church in 
the quiet Sabbath mornings. Jessie could not 
avoid hearing all that was said, and she was a 
little bit perplexed to hear how merrily her step- 
mother replied to all these allusions. There 
didn’t seem to be the least bit of sentiment con- 
nected with them in her mind at least. 

By-and-by the conversation came on to the 
time of her step-mother’s marriage, and her new 
life in the strange south-land ; and presently, as 
a natural sequence, to Jessie’s self. And here, of 
course, the young lady listened sharply. Her 
cheek flushed, and her lip curled as she heard 
the description given of her to her escort and in- 
structor in esse: ‘‘a spirited, warm-hearted girl, 
with breadth and capacity enough to make one 
| of the noblest of women, but just now in a fair 
way to be spoiled by the indulgence of her father, 
and the flatteries of her friends.” 
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There was a good deal said about her—all 
which Jessie was obliged to hear, to acknowl- 
edge in her heart as just and true, and most of 
it very kind and loving. And so the evening 

on; nuts and apples and wine were 
brought in and discussed; Mr. Stratton finished 
his papers, and just as Jessie was beginning to 
feel very stiff and cold from sitting so long in a 
cramped position, and to wish that they would 
retire, the solemn Reuben appeared at the door 
with bed-candles, and the host and hostess rose. 
What was her chagrin then to hear their guest 
request permission to sit up an hour or two longer 
to write letters? adding, gayly, 

“T never think of sleep till twelve!” 

And it was but little past ten now! Jessie 
groaned in spirit as she thought of another hour 
of waiting, cramped up in that chilly window- 
seat; and wished by turns that she had escaped 
while they were at supper, or that she had not 
gone there at all to pout, or that Professor 
Thorpe was in the bottom of the Chesapeake! 
But all such wishes were vain now, and there 
was nothing for it but submission to her fate; 
for the courteous good-nights had been exchanged, 
the retreating steps of her father and mother had 
died off in the distance, and there was now no 
sound audible save the faint crackling of the glow- 
ing oak coals, and the rapid scratching of the 
Professor’s pen. 

Moments, which seemed almost ages to the 
luckless captive, passed by, and Jessie, in sheer 
desperation, revolved the chances of escape. 

**Tt would be so absurd, so ridiculous!” 
thought she, ‘to jump down now right before 
him, and show that I have been perched here all 
the evening, when mamma told him I was in my 
own room, not very well. And yet I can’t stand 
this much longer. [I shall die of cramp. I 
wonder if he’s looking this way ?” 

She drew the curtain softly aside, and peeped 
stealthily out. She saw the round table, with 
its crimson cover, drawn up before the glowing 
hearth, and her father’s great chair beside it; 
above its cushioned back appeared a dark head, 
and a very well-shaped hand rested on the com- 
fortable arm. The Professor seemed to be very 
leisurely taking his ease; he was not writing 
now, but lying back indolently, and gazing into 
the coals. 

‘¢What shall I do?” thought Jessie, desper- 
ately. ‘‘ Will he never go? He’s got a very 
handsome head any way, and a nice hand. Oh 
dear !” 

Here a sharp, tingling sensation in one of her 
feet announced that that little member had got 
tired of waiting, and gone independently to sleep; 
and fairly trembling with vexation and pain, Jes- 
sie hastily tore off her slipper, and commenced to 
rub and pinch her foot savagely to wake it up. 
This little bit of temper spoiled all her patient 
waiting; one jerk more vigorous than the rest 
sent the little high-heeled slipper to the floor 
with 2 thump which sounded alarmingly loud in 
the profound stillness of the room. The Profess- 
or jumped up, hastily approached the window 





from whence the odd sound had proceeded, and 
drawing back the curtain, beheld Miss Jessie, 
doubled up into a knot, and hiding her face in 
her hands. 

He started back in amazement. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ I thought it was 
a cat—I have a horror of cats.” 

No answer from the abashed, the mortified, 
the outraged Jessie. An inkling of the true 
state of the case dawned upon the Professor’s 
mind; a smile of infinite amusement crossed his 
face ; but his voice was grave as a bishop’s as he 
said, suavely : 

‘* Permit me to help you to descend ;” and held 
back the curtain with one hand, while he offered 
the other, with most admirable self-possession. 
Poor Jessie! her cheeks burned, and her eyes 
filled with tears of mortification. The ludicrous- 
ness of the whole thing appealed to her too, and 
she giggled hysterically; and then her native 
pride came to the rescue, and she held up her 
head haughtily, and declining the gentleman’s 
assistance with a little repellant gesture, pre- 
pared to spring lightly down from the high 
seat. But a treacherous twinge shot through her 
numbed limbs; she uttered a short cry of pain, 
and would have fallen had not the Professor 
caught her gallantly and placed her on her feet. 

**T hope you are not hurt,” said he, with com- 
mendable gravity. ‘‘Let me give you a seat. 
But you have lost one of your shoes!” he ex- 
claimed, noticing the little white-stockinged foot 
on the dark carpet. ‘*Sit down, and let me 
bring it to you.” 

So he placed her, unresisting, but positively 
trembling with rage, and shame, and laughter 
combined, in the identical chair in which he 
had himself been luxuriating, and went back— 
his grave face breaking out into a look of in- 
tense amusement as he turned away to seek the 
missing, the mischief-making slipper. 

There it lay, under the crimson curtain; and 
a bewitching little affair it was, thought the Pro- 
fessor, as he observed the proud arch of its in- 
step, its coquettish velvet rosette, and saucy lit- 
tle heel. But he delayed not a moment in the 
survey, and bringing it immediately, bent his 
knee before the great chair with a humility so 
grave Jessie half believed it to be in mockery, 
and offered to put it on. 

She held out her foot with stately dignity— 
she would have liked immensely to give the 
Professor a cordial push with it, which would 
have a little discomposed his gravity—and he 
fitted it on with most commendable dexterity, 
and slipped the narrow band around the dainty 
ankle. 

A very haughty ‘“‘Thank you!” was all he 
got for his pains, until, as he lifted his head, and 
Jessie got a look at his face, and saw that it was 
not by any means old or professorish, but, on the 
contrary, quite young and expressive enough to 
betray a very positive relish for the task in which 
he had just been engaged, a wicked thought came 
into her little head. ‘‘ Nothing will pique him 


half so much as to treat him like a solemn pre- 
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ceptor,” said she to herself; and rising as he did, 
she dropped a very lowly courtesy, and saying, 
humbly, ‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir, for giving you 
the trouble; I should not have permitted my fu- 
ture instructor to perform such an office; good- 
night, Sir!” she courtesied again, and departed 
solemnly, leaving the Professor, both vexed and 
amused, to study the character of his future 
charge at his leisure. 

That young lady, meanwhile, retreated hast- 
ily to her room and to her couch, whose downy 
nest was welcome enough after her long confine- 
ment. But it was long before sleep came to her 
little head ; hot flushes kept crossing her cheeks, 
and half hysterical laughs to her lips, as she | 
thought over her adventure; then really sorrow- 
ful thoughts of the coming separation brought 
sad tears; and then there were malicious plans 
for showing the Professor how she detested him | 
in the future. So when, at last, she dropped | 
asleep, her little face, beneath the shading lace | 
of her cap, with a pretty pout on the mouth, and | 
two bright drops on the dimpled cheek, looked | 
like that of a naughty child who has been pun- | 
ished, and kissed, and sent to bed. 

We must not stop to tell of the sad parting 
which took place at Ivy Grange the next morn- 
ing; every one has had experience of the like, 
and can fancy it without our aid. Nor must we 
dwell upon the long day’s journey which Jessie 
performed under Professor Thorpe’s charge lon- 
ger than necessary. 

It was a very wretched one to the poor child. 
During the first half of it she acted out the part 
of a timid school-girl, which she had resolved 
upon the night before, to perfection ; seemed to 
be profoundly awed by the Professor’s propin- 
quity, answered shyly when addressed, and look- 
ed down awkwardly when he chanced to glance | 
at her; but if she really succeeded in piquing 
him by this mode of operations, he at least did 
not afford her the satisfaction of knowing it, but | 
paid her only the necessary attentions, and seem- | 
ed to find very good entertainment in a book. 
In the afternoon the sky grew dark and lower- 
ing; presently rain began to fall, and it was but 
dreary work to poor Jessie to sit and watch the 
sullen drops. Her head began to ache too— 
she felt faint from hunger; for she had not been 
able to eat any breakfast, and had declined with 
equal haughtiness the little basket of luncheon 
which her step-mother pressed upon her, and the 
refreshments which her escort had wished to pro- 
cure for her when the cars stopped at the half- 
way station. The long confinement in the close 
car had not made her feel better, we may sup- 
pose; and she had been excited all day by a 
multitude of conflicting emotions. So it was no 
wonder that now her temples began to throb, 
and a faint, dizzy sensation made it difficult to 
sit erect. She was too proud to say any thing 
about it, however; only when the sick, giddy 
feeling grew intolerable she uttered a little moan, 
and leaned her forehead against the window 
pane, on the outside of which streamed the 
ceaseless rain. 











The Professor looked hastily up, and his face 
Wore an expression of concern when he noticed 
Jessie’s paleness. 

“You are faint— ill,” said he, anxiously; 
‘what can I do for you? Let me get you a 
glass of water,” and prepared to go in search of 
it; but Jessie shook her head, and said, coldly, 
though in a voice weak from pain, 

‘* No, thank you, Sir, I do not wish any thing. 
You can do nothing for me.” 

The Professor looked hurt, but said, grave- 

ly: 
‘*T think it would revive you—you had bet- 
ter let me bring some; but Jessie repeated her 
refusal decidedly, and he returned again to his 
book. His frequent aside glances showed, how- 
ever, that he was more concerned for the com- 
fort of his charge than for the plot of his story ; 
and presently he said again, as he noticed how 
really she was suffering: 

‘*T am very sorry you are feeling so badly ; I 
wish you would let me do something for you. 
Rest your head upon my shoulder, will you not? 
You will surely take cold from that damp win- 
dow.” 

His voice expressed a kind concern, but Jessie 
made a gesture of refusal, and said, curtly, ‘I 
only wish to be quiet.” 

The Professor withdrew to his book again aft- 
er this second repulse; and could little Jessie 
have seen his face she would not have been much 
flattered, for it expressed plainly enough his opin- 
ion of her petulance. But another little moan, 
indicating uncontrollable suffering, changed it 
again to a look of sympathy. He watched her 
for 2 moment pressing her throbbing temples 
against the streaming window, and saw how 
white her lips were, and how she pressed them 
tight together to keep back the pain. Then he 


| got up with quite a decided air, and going to the 
| other end of the car, came back presently with a 


glass of ice cold water, which he placed to her 
lips, saying quietly but quite resolutely, 

‘*¢ Drink this at once, Miss Stratton.” 

Jessie half raised her little hand as though to 
wave him away, but he did not move, and she 
glanced up and met his quiet determined look, 
then took the glass, and drank every drop. He 
took it away, and returned to his seat in a mo- 
ment. 

‘*Now put your head down here,” said he, 
in the same undisobeyable tone, indicating his 
shoulder as the proposed pillow; and Jessie, 
lifting her eyes to his face, painfully, but with a 
surprised, disdainful stare, read something there 
which made her drop them again in an instant, 
and meekly do as she was desired. 

The Professor smiled a quiet little smile to 
himself, and put his arm across the back of the 
seat, so that the little head might have a quiet 
comfortable resting-place. He drew the heavy 
tartan shawl closely over her shivering figure, and 
placed his valise under the little tired feet-—then 
sat quietly thinking, and glancing down every 
now and then at the pale face on his shoulder, 


| which gradually relaxed its painful contraction, 
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while the heavy-lashed lids vailed the drooping 
eyes. 

— soft regular breathings announced 
that sleep had stolen away Jessie’s pain; and 
meanwhile the gloomy winter twilight deepened 
into night, and the train rushed wildly along 
through the dark Virginian forests; and pres- 
ently the long frightful shriek of the whistle, 





been of the Young Ladies’ Sckool. And as for 
Aunt Pamela, she had rapidly changed her opin- 
ion, formed during the first week of Jessie’s so- 
journ, that her niece was a “spoiled, disagree- 


| able chit of a girl,” and was learning to love 


and look for the bright young face which made 
sunshine in the quiet house. 
So Jessie began to be very happy indeed, in 





dying off in such a low melancholy wail, startled | spite of her resolve to the contrary. Miss Pa- 
the sleepy passengers into a consciousness of the | mela’s home was very plain and old-fashioned, 
fact that they were nearing their destination. | and a certain formality prevailed in its arrange- 
Jessie shuddered in her slumber, and though the | ments; but the very spirit of grace and bright- 
Professor soothed her as he would have done a | ness was incarnate in Jessie, and soon, under 
sick infant, woke nevertheless, and raised her | her magic touch, all aspect of primness and ri- 
head haughtily, evidently surprised and pro- | gidity vanished. The curtains were looped away 
voked at discovering its position. Naughty Jes-| from the windows to let in the soft February 
sie! Now that the pain was charmed away, | sunshine ; the chairs removed from their stiff 
she could afford again to remember her anger | position against the wall; the books arranged 
and disdain, and her cheek grew hot, and her | with less methodical precision upon the centre 
tone showed pique and resentment, as in an-| table; and there was always a vase of flowers— 
swer to his kind hope that she had rested well | a cluster of early violets, which she had found 
and was better, she coldly replied that she was | hidden away under their shading leaves in the 
sorry he had given himself the unnecessary trou- | garden-plat behind the house, or some brave 
ble of supporting her head. blue bells and jonquils which did not fear the 
The Professor bit his lip, and shrugged his | coming March winds, or a hot-house bouquet 
shoulders slightly, but said nothing, and the last | presented by Clement Ross—shedding its sweet- 
few miles were traversed in perfect silence, Jes- | ness in the room where Jessie sat. 
sie sitting haughtily erect, with a face of superb| ‘* By Clement Ross?” Yes, truly. This ar- 
scorn. It was rather awkward, though, to the | dent and faithful swain had been able to endure 
little lady, this maintaining so much state; and| Askham more than a week after the sunshine 
she was very glad when at length they reached | of his fair one’s presence was withdrawn, and 
Williamsburg, and were set down at the door | had lost no time in representing to his father—a 
of the modest residence of Miss Pamela Winter, | hearty old planter, who could deny his hopeful 
the maiden aunt with whom Jessie was to be son and heir nothing he desired—that Askham 
placed, rather than at the Seminary itself. This | Academy was no fit place for “a fellow eighteen 
was the step-mother’s arrangement—she had | years old,” and that it was high time he was 
somewhat of a horror of boarding-school accom- | thinking of college. Of course no other than 
modations; but Jessie persisted in thinking it | good old William and Mary could be thought of 
was only that she might be kept under the strict by the stanch old Virginian; and thus it hap- 
tutelage of a prim old maid. | pened that one bright evening, a fortnight after 
So her acceptance of her great-aunt’s formal | her own arrival, Miss Jessie Stratton was sum- 
but kind welcome was not so becoming as it | moned to the parlor to meet Mr. Clement Ross, 
should have been, and her farewell to the Pro- | where—but no matter. 
fessor was frigid to the last degree. She cried! So now Jessie was happy indeed. Aunt Pa- 
herself to sleep the first night in her new home, | mela petted her at home; her walks to school 
and made herself as miserable as might be dur- were again enlivened, part of the way at least, 
ing the first week at school. But after that the | by the companionship of her ardent admirer ; 
old bright spirit refused to be chained down any | and at school lessons and rules troubled her very 
longer in gloom and hauteur. Jessie found it | little indeed. The girls averred that Jessie had 
very hard work to be long sad and sullen, and | a good fairy in attendance who dropped her les- 
that, too, when there was no cause for it; and sons under her pillow at night, and the teachers 
almost before she was aware of it, the sunshine | were fain to spare all reprimand when the bright 
came back to her face, the merry laughter would | face looked up into theirs with its smile of arch 
break out from a heart which nature had made | and deprecating sweetness. 
light and joyous, and she found herself tripping | The only drawback to her perfect peace of 
along the way to the detested Seminary with as | mind was the necessity of attending the course 
blithe a step as when she trod the green lane to-| of lectures given by ‘‘that odious Professor,” 
ward Askham school with Clement walking by | whom Jessie regarded with a curious mixture of 
her side. feelings, made up of pique and resentment, and 











* There was no withstanding the winsome will- 
fulness of Jessie’s manner, the sweet appeal of 
her look and smile, when she chose to take the 
trouble to please; so that, within a month from 
the enrollment of her name upon the monitor’s 
list, the little lady was as much the darling and 
queen of the ‘‘ Female Seminary” as she had 


vexation that, in spite of all, she was obliged to 
respect him. Her cheek burned whenever she re- 
membered that she had condescended to sleep on 
the shoulder of a man who thought her—and, 
worst of all, to whom she had given the right to 
think her—only a spoiled and petulant child: 





and her lip curled in contempt of her own cow- 
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ardice as she remembered how meekly she had 
submitted to the command in his quiet, steady 
eye. Yet, in strange contradiction, a thrill of 
pleasure quickened her heart when she thought 
of his tender yet respectful care for her comfort 
—how he wrapped the shawl about her, and 
scarcely moved lest he should disturb her. 

Still, with a pretty, willful pout, she persisted 
in pronouncing him odious; declared that his 
face was excessively disagreeable, though the 
whole senior class at the Seminary went into ec- 
stasies over his ‘‘ intellectual brow, his express- 
ive eyes, and rare, sweet smile.” She ‘‘ pish- 
ed” at all their rhapsodies over his ‘‘ interesting 
remarks,” and voted the lectures a bore and the 
Professor a prig; and amused herself during the 
whole hour of attendance by scribbling little 
notes to Clement Ross—for the junior class at 
the college were also allowed to participate in 
the benefit of these instructive scientific exposi- 
tions—and throwing them across the room to 
him when the Argus eyes of the monitress 
chanced to be turned in another direction. 

She made it a point always to be as uninter- 
esting as possible when the Professor came to the 
house, which he did not unfrequently, both from 
respect to his friends at Ivy Grange and a liking 
which he had taken to the worthy Miss Pamela, 
to say nothing of a certain resolve to show Miss 
Jessie he was not to be piqued by her hauteur. 
As for Aunt Pamela, this state of affairs was dis- 
tressing to her. She admired Professor Thorpe! 
He was so sensible, so gentlemanly, so every 
way estimable. All Williamsburg agreed to 
praise him, and the very best circles welcomed 
him so eagerly; he was not poor, either, as one 
might possibly think, but lectured for his own 
amusement because he was devoted to science— 
this she knew from her nephew at Ivy Grange. 
And if Jessie would only be herself to him, and 
not be so absorbed in Clement Ross—that con- 
ceited boy !—who could tell what might happen ? 
And it was so necessary Jessie should marry 
some one old enough to guide and direct her! 
Thus reasoned and implored Aunt Pamela, but 
in vain; Jessie was inexorable, and at last, one 
morning, broke out in open rebellion and wrath- 
ful disdain. 

It was the last week of the Professor’s stay in 
the good old town, for the winter was over and 
gone, the time for the singing of birds was come, 
and the season for lectures departed; and Miss 
Pamela had given her special friend an invita- 
tion to come and drink a farewell cup of tea with 
her before he made his exodus. She hoped much 
from this evening spent sociably with only her- 
self and Jessie, and on the morning of the event- 
ful day she expended much energetic breath in 
exhortations to her willful niece on the subject 
of her deportment. 

‘** Tf you would only be sensible, Jessie,” said 
she, ‘‘ and act like a discreet young woman, in- 
stead of a spoiled school-girl! Put up those 
childish curls hanging in great ragged masses 
over your shoulders, and wear a comb; I have a 
beautiful silver comb that J wore when I was a 





girl, which you shall have if you only will; and 
for once show Professor Thorpe what you really 
are, before the opportunity is forever lost. You 
don’t know what might happen !” 

But here the young lady broke in in a small 
tempest of wrath. ‘‘ She detested the Profess- 
or!” she cried. -‘* The Professor was the bane 
of her life. She would not put up her hair to 
please him—she didn’t want to please him! 
Clem didn’t call her curls ragged, and Aunt Pam 
knew she was engaged to Clem. So what did 
she mean by her hints and her plots? If Aunt 
Pam teased her any more she would go away 
that afternoon—she would hide from the Pro- 
fessor altogether—pompous creature! She de- 
tested him!” 

Just as this climax was attained, a manly 
voice sounded near the open window at which 
they sat. 

‘* Good-morning, Miss Pamela! Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Jessie!” it said, and both ladies look- 
ing hurriedly up caught a glimpse of Professor 
Thorpe’s handsome face, smiling with rather a 
peculiar smile, as he bowed low, and went on 
pursuing his morning walk. 

‘*Now you've done it!” exclaimed Miss Pa- 
mela, in horror and shame. 

** And I don’t care if I have!” responded Miss 
Jessie, promptly, though her face burned with 
mortification. ‘‘ He’s always in the way; and 
if he heard more than was agreeable, it is good 
for him. And now I certainly shall not meet 
him this afternoon!” 

So saying, the indignant little beauty left the 
room with a very stately air, and sought her 
own pretty bower, where she indulged herself in 
a regular school-girl ery, which immensely re- 
lieved her, and enabled her to confide the story 
of her grievances to the sympathizing Clement, 
during their walk to the Seminary, with tolerable 
composure. 

But every thing went wrong with Aunt Pamela 
that day. The rolls wouldn’t rise; the chickens 
were uncommonly poor; her nicest Scotch cake 
was spoiled in the baking; Jessie refused to 
gather any flowers for the vases, or to accept the 
silver comb; and the good lady in her vexation 
heartily wished something might happen to keep 
her guest at home. But after what he had heard 
that morning nothing could have prevented the 
Professor from coming ; he must not suffer that 
scornful little chit of a girl to suppose he cared 
for her scorn, and, besides, he was curious to see 
if she would really execute her threat. 

So punctually with the hour of six—the Will- 
iamsburg hour for going out to tea—he made 
his appearance in Miss Pamela’s parlor. 

That good lady was ina great flutter. She 
could not trust Sabra the cook with that last 
cake, and Jessie, true to her determination, had 
really made away with herself, and was nowhere 
to be found ; so, albeit it was contrary to all Miss 
Pamela’s notions of Virginia hospitality, she was 
obliged to excuse herself after a few minutes’ 
chat with her guest, and beg he would take care 
of himself for the half hour before tea. 
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This the Professor assured her he was quite 
equal to, and sauntered out on the porch to 
smoke a cigar, and enjoy the soft spring sunset. 
The house adjoining this belonged to an old gen- 
tleman who was passionately fond of flowers, and 
had converted the entire lot back to the next 
street into garden ground. It was lovely now 
in its early spring-tide freshness ; with trim bor- 
ders of box and clumps of flowering almond, 
lilac, and snow-ball bushes; and the few orchard 
trees at the bottom were all in a cloud of white 
and rose-colored blossoms, looking so dainty, and 
smelling so fragrant, that the Professor could 
not resist the temptation to descend the steps 
and leap lightly over the railing which separated 
this fairy-land from Miss Pamela’s little court. 

*¢ Certainly, whoever has heart enough to rear 
these dainty pets has enough to be pleased that 
others should admire them,” thought he, and 
strolled leisurely on, stopping now and then to 
look at an opening rose-bud, or to peep at the 
cream-white valley lilies which were hiding away 
beneath their green folding leaves. Intent only 
upon the enjoyment of his pleasant surroundings, 
he wandered on carelessly until he had almost 
reached the little orchard close, when suddenly 
the sound of his own name, uttered laughingly, 
stopped him short. 

‘*Tt’s a great deal nicer, isn’t it, Bruno, old 
fellow, to be out here, having a good time, than 
moped up in the parlor with that grand Pro- 
fessor? I know you think so, good old doggie. 
Now just hold your head up a minute, Bruno; 
there, if you could just see yourself!” And then 
there was a merry peal of laughter, and the Pro- 
fessor took a step farther, and pushed aside the 
blossomy boughs of an old gnarled apple-tree 
which guarded the way. It was a pretty and 
picturesque group enough which then revealed 
itself to his eye. Miss Jessie seated upon the 
gnarled and mossy roots, with her little black 
silk apron full of blossoms and flowers—for old 
Mr. D’Aubigny had long ago given her all the 
privileges of the garden—and her pretty piquant 
face radiant with smiles and color, as she fasten- 
ed a garland of the fragrant beauties around the 
honest black head of the shaggy Newfoundland, 
Mr. D’Aubigny’s faithful follower and Jessie’s 
especial playmate; he meanwhile supporting his 
paws on her lap, and looking up to her face with 
a kind of patient wonder at her folly. 

‘*That wreath would be more becoming to 
you than to Bruno, I fancy, Miss Jessie,” said 
the Professor, gravely, breaking in quietly upon 
their fanciful employment, without any note of 
warning. ‘‘And I quite agree with you in 
thinking it much pleasanter to be twining gar- 
lands in this pretty garden than moped up in the 
parlor. But why the rest of your sentence, Miss 
Jessie? What has the ‘ Professor’ done to merit 
such determined and rooted aversion on your 
part ?” 

Poor Jessie! she spfang to her feet in aston- 
ishment and confusion, and stood motionless with 
shame and indignation. The Professor stood 
quite still, too, for a few moments, and presently 
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Jessie lifted her abashed eyes and stole a glance 
at his face. It was kind, but grave; he had 
succeeded in maintaining this expression, though 
it was hard to refrain from looking his eager ad- 
miration at the exquisite grace of her sweet girl- 
ish confusion, the deepening crimson of her deli- 
cate face, the timid drooping of her pretty head. 

Her indignation quite vanished before the soft 
steady gravity of his eye. It was the same look 
which had brought her to submission in the cars ; 
and in an instant there rushed to her mind the 
memory of his kind care on that occasion, his 
unfailing courtesy since, and her own constant 
ungraciousness to him. Her head drooped still 
lower, and her voice faltered, as she said, like a 
child asking pardon, 

‘*T am sorry you heard me say I didn’t like 
you, Professor Thorpe ;” but then a flash of her 
wonted sauciness coming back, she added, ‘‘ List- 
eners never hear any good of themselves, you 
know!” 

‘* No,” said the Professor, smiling down into 
her uplifted face; ‘‘but I was an accidental 
hearer only—not a listener. And now I want 
an explanation of what I heard. Why don’t 
you like me, Jessie ?” 

It was the first time he had called her Jessie, 
and it brought a still deeper flush to her cheek. 
His question frightened her, too; but she could 
not choose but obey that steady, waiting glance; 
so with tears of mortification actually starting to 
her eyes, she faltered out, 

‘** Because—because I thought you thought I 
was only a spoiled child; and—and because 
Aunt Pam likes you better than—than—” 

** Than Clement Ross?” asked the Professor, 
with an amused smile. ‘* Well, I am glad to 
know those are the only grounds of your aversion, 
Jessie, because I can do away with them both. 
I do not think you only a spoiled child, Jessie, 
and you shall not like me as well as Clement 
unless you choose. Only don’t dislike me, Jes- 
sie.” 

The Professor spoke very self-possessedly ; but 
as he stood under the old tree, holding the little 
hand which she had frankly put in his, as a 
pledge of future good behavior, and looking down 
upon her pretty curly head, all tangled with 
apple-blossoms, and her rose-tinged face all dewy 
with smiling tears, as she looked up, touched by 
his magnanimity, and gave the promise he de- 
sired, that they should be enemies no more, he 
thrilled with a sense of her artless fascination, 
and felt as though so little would scarce content 
him. 

They turned and went together up the pleas- 
ant garden-walk, and surprised and delighted the 
good Aunt Pamela by coming in at the same 
time with such a friendly smile on each counte- 
nance; and her satisfaction was complete when, 
after tea, Jessie addressed herself with evident 
good-will to the task of entertaining her guest ; 
brought her sweet-voiced guitar, and talked with 
the prettiest animation, and yet that sweet, mod- 
est look all the while. The good aunt was con- 
sumed with curiosity to know what could have 
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effected so wondrous a change; but she would 
do nothing to mar the evening’s success, and at 
last, when it was over, followed her guest to the 
door with feelings of unmingled satisfaction. 
Jessie, too, went out into the hall, at the Pro- 
fessor’s request, to get a glimpse of the young 
spring moon ; and an ingenuous impulse prompt- 
ed her to say, as she put her hand in his, at part- 
ing, 

x I am indeed very sorry for all my naughti- 
ness, Professor Thorpe. I suppose you will have 
to think of me as a silly, petulant girl ?” 

The Professor smiled down into her young, 
wistful face. Aunt Pamela had prudently with- 
drawn from the breezy door. 

*¢ Shall I write and tell you what I think about 
you? I shall not see you again, you know. I 
leave to-morrow,” said he. ‘I think perhaps it 
would do you good. You need a little plain 
talking to—don’t you think so, Jessie? And I 
know your friends would not object. Would 
you answer my letters, Jessie, and let me know 
whether they offended you or not?” 

*‘T don’t like lectures—especially written 
ones,” said Jessie, with a pretty pout; but the 
Professor looked in her face for an answer, and 
departed, apparently satisfied ; while Jessie broke 
away with a dozen kisses from the curious Miss 
Pamela, and fled away to her own little snug- 
gery, that she might be alone to think over all 
these strange events, and to search into this 
strange new feeling which was making her little 
heart thus thrill with excitement. 

But the magic moonlight which tangled her 
tresses in its golden meshes, as they strayed to- 
gether over her little white pillow, only cast new 
glamour over her; nor did the searching beams 
of the all-penetrating sun, glancing so boldly into 
her room next morning, avail to resolve the mys- 
tery. Jessie awoke with a vague consciousness 
of some unaccustomed impulse quickening her 
heart; a certain self-dissatisfaction, alien from 
her wonted sunshiny carelessness, vexed her. 
She turned petulantly away from the mirror, be- 
fore which she was smoothing the masses of her 
bright ringlets, with a ‘‘Bah! baby-face! I 
shall never be a woman!” and descended to 
breakfast with an unwonted thoughtful look 
upon her pretty features. 

Her restlessness and abstraction did not es- 
cape Miss Pamela’s watchful affection; but she 
thought it might be very satisfactorily accounted 
for, and prudently took no notice; and Jessie 
departed to school with a very curious mixture 
of feelings working in her little breast; her 
thoughts reverting with provoking pertinacity, 
as she walked slowly along the shaded pave- 
ment, to the guest of the last evening—now tak- 
ing the shape of a compulsory admiration which 
yet she struggled willfully against, piqued at her 
own easy subversion from her stronghold of dis- 
like by a few hours’ intercourse—now of curios- 
ity as to what opinion his letter would really 
eontain, if indeed he should presume to write! 
—and then of a humiliating consciousness that, 
if it were faithful, it could not be one very pleas- 





ing to her vanity. She wished she had not al- 
ways shown the most childish side of her charac- 
ter to him; but, pooh! what need she care, aft- 
er all! Other people liked her well enough, 
with all her faults; and so, Mr. Clement Ross 
just then stepping across the street to meet her, 
she banished all thought of the Professor from 
her mind. 

It would come back again, however ; the half. 
serious, half-playful question, ‘‘ You need a lit- 
tle plain talking to—don’t you think you do, 
Jessie?” scribbled itself all across the pages of 
her Botany, and got sadly mixed up with her 
theme Francaise. It had never occurred to Jes- 
sie before, when she, knotting up her sunny brow 
in a vain effort to thread the mazes of algebraic 
labyrinths, that there was a weightier problem— 
the mystery of the purpose of her being—await- 
ing her attempts at solution; but to-day some 
such thought was working in her brain, and she 
grew puzzled and weary with the unaccustomed 
toil, and went home with a pain in her head and 
her heart, wishing again most heartily that she 
had never seen the ‘‘ odious Professor” —she was 
happy enough before she knew him! 

And thus a week, a fortnight passed, and 
the lovely May-day brought sunshine, and flow- 
ers, and birds, but had no charm to while away 
the strange restless mood which distressed Miss 
Pamela, and puzzled the school-girls, and vexed 
the exigeant Clement, their pet and darling. 
Jessie could not laugh, and sing, and dance as 
before; a feverish unrest consumed her; she 
could not reconcile her spirit to itself; and she 
awaited with painful impatience the coming of 
the letter, which she hoped would aid her to un- 
tie the Gordian knot. 

At last it came. Jessie got it from the post- 
office herself. ‘That must be it—that neat, com- 
pact envelope, superscribed in such clear, manly 
characters; and, yes, Berkely was the name of 
the little mountain village in Massachusetts from 
which her father had brought his bride, three 
years ago! Jessie’s face was flushed, and her 
heart beat quick —‘‘ with her rapid walk” she 
told Aunt Pamela, as she hastily passed her -in 
the hall—and sought the refuge of her own 
room, there to open this little mysterious pack- 
et, which was to hold up before her view a mag- 
ic mirror in which she was to see herself as oth- 
ers saw her. Her fingers trembled as she broke 
the seal and drew forth the inclosure—a sheet 
whose sensible size and clear, legible inscription 
induced respect for the writer beforehand; and 
as her glance ran hurriedly down the page many 
and changeful expressions flitted across her face, 
like cloud-waves over a sunny field. There was 
a bright smile at first; then a puzzled look; 
presently a jet of vivid crimson shot into her 
cheek; then her red lip curled resentfully; a 
softened, subdued expression took the place of 
this; and as she folded the letter up her eyes 
were moist with tears, which were not of an- 

- 
She rose and paced to and fro the narrow 
bounds of her little room; her color changed 
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and her features worked as she walked and 
thought. 

It came to her as a new and not a very pleas- 
ing revelation, that she had hitherto passed mere- 
ly a butterfly existence—dancing through the sun- 
ny years as though this earth were the only world, 
and her only business in it to be merry; while 
the real life—the- life of the soul—she had not 
lived at all: it was not pleasant to be reminded 
that she was of no special use to any one; that 
although the love of so many hearts was lavished 
upon her, she had never considered the influence 
which she thus possessed a talent to be improved 
for the glory of the Giver: it was rather humil- 
iating to think that the only se/f-culture she had 
ever thought of was the proper care of her glossy 
ringlets and her dainty complexion, the practic- 
ing her music, and attending to her dancing. 

The harmless-looking letter which she still 
held in her hand as she paced thoughtfully to 
and fro was the magic mirror which had reveal- 
ed to her all these disagreeable truths; yet Jes- 
sie could not manage to be angry with that let- 
ter. ‘‘It was such a brave, manly letter thus 
to risk her displeasure; such a candid, honest 
letter to tell the truth so simply; such a kind, 
tender letter to do its ‘ spiriting’ so gently ; such 
a noble, magnanimous letter to omit all the re- 
vengeful things it might justly have said; such 
@ generous, encouraging letter to leave so many 
bright lights among the shadows it was obliged 
in very faithfulness to draw! 

‘¢ How perverse, how senseless it had been in 
her to disdain the offered friendship of such a 
man as the writer must be—to avoid his society 
and reject his guidance, when they were within 
her reach! How could she have preferred the 
profitless companionship of a good-natured, mo- 
tiveless, boasting youth like Clement Ross?” 
marveled Jessie within herself. ‘* And yet, poor 
Clem! he was a good fellow enough, and loved 
her dearly. But she could not spare him so 
much time hereafter; he really must be content- 
ed with her singing and playing to him ha/f in- 
stead of al/ the evenings in the week. She must 
begin to study and read and think more, and 
when she knew a little herself about soul-culture 
she would try and teach Clem. She would an- 
swer the good Professor’s letters, and he should 
help them both !” 

Thus mused little Jessie, as she walked slow- 
ly up and down her chamber floor, with the letter 
held tightly in her hand; and meanwhile the red 
light of the sunset died away, and the sober twi- 
light-muse, Nature, looked pensive and thought- 
ful as did Jessie herself. 

From that day the young maiden began, in 
good earnest, the work of the cultivation of char- 
acter. Shefound theclosesearching into motives, 
the rigid application of principles, the steadfast 
setting her face toward a lofty aim, difficult 
enough at first; but she had a brave little spir- 
it, and she knew whither to go for aid. She set 
herself resolutely to work to discover and purify 
her “‘ springs of action :” for if the fountain were 
pure she knew that sweet waters must flow there- 





from; and she applied herself diligently to over- 
come bad habits and cultivate new and better 
ones. 

_ Miss Pamela marveled inwardly to note the 
thoughtful look which now and then supplanted 
the old saucy smile on her darling’s face; and 
was amazed to see her take up a book or her 
work-box after school, instead of going out to 
romp with Bruno amidst the sunshine and flow- 
ers of old Mr. D’Aubigny’s garden. There were 
a thousand little unaccustomed acts of attention 
to herself, which showed more real affection than 
the old lavish caresses, and a certain indescriba- 
ble, all-pervading tone of womanliness gradually 
stealing over Jessie’s whilom frolic girlishness, 
which touched and puzzled and delighted Miss 
Pamela. 

The girls at school were quick to mark the 
change. Jessie Stratton, who had never been 
known to study, who had been so provokingly 
inattentive to that dear Professor Thorpe’s lec- 
tures, had suddenly become interested in natural 
science! had been detected sitting at her desk, 
even at intermission, poring over a great volume 
of Arnott’s Physics; and she actually listened to 
the recitations now, instead of scribbling comic 
verses all the while on the margins of her books. 
What could be the matter? The girls were 
puzzled as well as Miss Pamela; but poor Clem- 
ent Ross was most bewildered of all. True, 
Jessie was as kind to him as ever, greeted him 
always with a smile, suffered him to kiss her 
good-night sometimes, and allowed him to escort 
her whenever she went out. But there was a 
change, more easily felt than divined, which per- 
plexed and annoyed the devoted lover. Jessie 
seemed so abstracted when he was with her— 
would look for minutes together with a far-away 
look, as though her thoughts were any where 
but with him, and answer wide of the mark 
when he spoke to her. Then she had taken up 
so many stupid notions about improving one’s 
time, and really bored him with wanting to read 
aloud to him prosy books, poetry, and such stuff, 
when he wanted to tell her about the splendid 
jokes the college fellows played off on the Presi- 
dent. 

She wasn’t half as agreeable as she used to be, 
positively ; didn’t take half so much trouble to 
please him as Juliet Upshur did when he called 
there evenings. She played and sang as much 
as he wished, and made eyes at him all the time 
—very handsome eyes, too, black and bright as 
sloes. Suppose he flirted a little with Juliet, 
just to pique Jessie into a little more warmth? 

‘hus mused Mr. Clement Ross as he walked 
home from paying a visit to his lady-love one 
bright August evening; and he proceeded to 
carry his resolve into execution the very next 
night by lounging on an ottoman at Miss Juliet 
Upshur’s feet we know not how many hours, 
while she sang love-songs to her guitar, and man- 
ufactured ‘‘eyes” as aforesaid, his lawful mis- 
tress meanwhile being left to console herself for 
his absence as best she might. 

Favorably for Jessie’s progress in her new 
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science of self-culture, she found this no difficult 
task. On the contrary, she was only too glad 
to be relieved from the companionship. which 
was really becoming insufferably tedious—‘‘ Poor 
Clem! he could not talk about any thing but 
dogs and horses, college scrapes, and student 
flirtations, and she was so sick of all those.” 
And besides all that, another thick white en- 
velope had been handed her by the postmas- 
ter that day—she had four now—and she want- 
ed to read it over again, and think about her re- 
ply. The answers to such letters as those re- 
quired a great deal of thought ! 

So Jessie survived the first evening of her 
true love’s absence very tolerably, and the next, 
though she marveled a little at his non-appear- 
ance, she still rejoiced, for now the answer could 
be written ; and on the third, she concluded he 
might perhaps be ill, or maybe a little hurt at 
some coldness he might have fancied in her man- 
ner; so with a little pang of self-reproach, she 
sent him a bit of a note too. For though this tie 
between ‘poor Clem” and herself was growing 
to be something of an irksome bondage, and she 
sighed when she thought of its ever being twist- 
ed up into a matrimonial knot, yet little Jessie 
was the soul of honor, and she must abide by 
her promise. 

But when Master Clement arrived on the 
fourth evening quite well and in famous spirits, 
acknowledged the receipt of her note with im- 
pertinent nonchalance, and coolly informed her 
that he had passed the three previous evenings 
with Miss Juliet Upshur—charming girl, and 
vastly entertaining !—her pity for ‘‘ poor Clem” 
very quickly gave place to contempt and indig- 
nation, and she as coolly referred him to the 
same young lady when he desired her to put up 
her stupid book and be agreeable. 

The young gentleman left the house in wrath; 
and Jessie gave vent to her pique by a comfort- 
able cry, which relieved her so much that she 
afterward had great difficulty not to be too glad 
at the prospect which seemed opening of release 
from the engagement, now grown so distasteful. 
A cunning tempter came and whispered in her 
ear, as she sat alone in the moonlit parlor after 
Clement’s hasty exit, and said, luringly, 

**Tt might very well happen—stranger things 
have come to pass; and you will see him soon— 
he is coming again to lecture this fall. You 
know what hidden tenderness you have detected 
lurking under the simple friendliness of his let- 
ters, and you know your heart has gone out to 
meet it as it never did to Clement’s love-sick 
protestations. Your fate is in your own hands 
now. Clement’s conduct has put it in your 
power to be free. Nay, perhaps he will force 
your freedom back upon you if you do not your- 
self demand it.” 

The voice was as that of a siren to little Jes- 
sie’s heart, but she bravely resisted its entice- 
ment, and answered, steadfastly : 

**No! I will abide by my promise unless 
Clement show more plainly than he has yet done 
that he wishes it withdrawn, Because I haye 





vexed him into unmanliness by my coldness, 
shall I also break my faith with him? I will 
wait and see if he cares for my forgiveness, and 
if he does he shall have it. As for that other 
matter, I must not, will not even think of it.” 

But Clement did not seem to be anxious for 
the forgiveness so generously awaiting him. A 
whole week passed, in which Jessie saw him only 
once—walking in the square with Miss Juliet 
Upshur; on which occasion the gentleman vouch- 
safed a haughty bow, the lady a triumphant 
smile, and Jessie a careless greeting to each. 
She believed that Clement still loved her, and 
was acting only from pride and pique; and her 
own heart did not feel quite innocent toward 
him, or she would have yielded to its impulse 
to send him a cool note of dismissal immediately 
on reaching home. As it was, she waited quiet- 
ly for the issue to be decided by his own action. 

Wednesday evening came: there was to be a 
grand Concert at the Music Hall, and Jessie 
had, of course, expected Clement’s escort. She 
did not know whether he would come now or 
not; but this, she determined, should decide 
whether forbearance had yet ceased to be a vir- 
tue or not. She was tying on her bonnet in her 
own room, when suddenly there came the well- 
known rap and step in the hall below; and she 
could not for her life define the emotion which 
quickened the pulses of her heart at the familiar 
sound, 

Nor could she better understand the signifi- 
cance of Clement’s flushed and excited coun- 
tenance, his constrained manner, and abrupt re- 
sponse to her greeting, which she had generously 
made simple and cordial as usual. But it was 
made clear enough, and his agitation very quick- 
ly communicated itself to her own breast, when, 
after walking a few steps in awkward silence, he 
took a letter from his pocket—how well she knew 
the neat, compact envelope !—and handed it to 
her. 

The dénouement, then, was at hand. 

Clement demanded explanations in an injured, 
dictatorial tone. Jessie quietly referred him to 
the letters themselves, which, she said, he might 
read if he chose. Clement required a promise 
that the correspondence should be immediately 
puta stop to. Jessie steadily declined to give 
up what was at once such pleasure and profit, 
though promising that it should be quite open to 
her betrothed’s inspection. Clement angrily re- 
jected any compromise, Jessie refused any far- 
ther concession, and so they reached the Concert 
Hall, and went in among the gay throng which 
crowded it with spirits attuned to any thing but 
sweet sounds, 

Clement’s angry countenance revealed plainly 
the state of his mind; and Jessie did not know 
whether to be glad or not that the unexpected 
arrival of this last epistle so soon after its prede- 
cessor had allowed it to fall into Clement’s hands, 
who had always been in the habit of bringing her 
her post-office dispatches, and who knew the Pro- 
fessor’s handwriting very well from correcting 
notes of his lectures by the original manuscript. 
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Any honorable release from this engagement | 
to a hot-tempered and unreasonable boy was to 


grave Professor’s voice, and the arm trembled on 
which Jessie’s hand lay. Her own heart beat 


be eagerly welcomed; and yet little Jessie’s so that the Professor could not hear her reply ; 
heart reproached itself sorely for unfaithfulness, ; but he looked in her face as they stood in the 
and more than once during the performance, | moonlight on Miss Pamela’s porch, and stoop- 


which seemed insufferably tedious, she was on | 
the point of whispering softly to the stern-look- | 
ing companion at her side the promise he re-| 
quired ; but glancing up once to see if his face | 


A - - | 
were softening a little from its sullen anger, she | 


caught a glance directed to Miss Juliet Upshur, | 
who sat smiling and bowing from the other side 
of the hall, which convinced her that he would | 
not long be inconsolable, even though she re- | 
mained obdurate. Her red lip curled a little | 
contemptuously, and her heart troubled her with | 
no more reproaches for inconstancy ; and when | 
at last the Concert was ended, the people throng- | 
ing to the door, and Clement, who had not ad- 
dressed a single word to her during the whole of | 
the performances, took advantage of the bustle | 
to ask, in a very determined tone, whether she | 
was resolved to persist in her refusal, she an- | 
swered composedly that she most certainly was. | 
‘* Then I must beg to be excused from farther 
attendance upon you, Miss Jessie Stratton. I! 
am sure my presence must be disagreeable. I 
will go to those who care more to oblige me. | 
Good-night! There are the Comptons who live 
in your street. Iam sure they will be glad to | 


ing, left his acceptance of it on her lips. 
Miss Pamela herself met them in the hall. 
There was no need of explanations. 





THE LADY WITH THE BALMO- 
RAL. 


. Y. Jove!” cried Mr. Frederick Markem, 

throwing back my chamber-door with 
such violence that the knob went into the wall 
about two inches. 

I immediately upset my inkstand, for I am a 
nervous man, and the least noise startles me. I 
am quick at doing awkward things, and awkward 
at doing things quickly. I proceeded to gather 
up the ink, but not with that success and celerity 
which characterized the spilling. 

**Oh, by Jove!” continued Mr. Markem, as 
he stretched himself out in the arm-chair, ‘‘I 
have seen women—plenty of ’em. Handsome 
women, too, by the churchful, by the street- 
ful; but never in my life did I ever lay eyes on 
such a glorious, superb, magnificent, divine, out- 
and-out ring-tailed snorter, if I may be allowed 
to use the expression.” 


see you home.” And so saying, with an inso-| I objected. I did not consider “ ring-tailed 
lent bow, Mr. Clement Ross disappeared among | snorter,”” whatever it might be, was the proper 
the crowd, and left his affianced standing alone | phrase to be used under the circumstances. I 
in the midst of the jostling throngs. Jessic’s | didn’t know what the circumstances were: it 
little frame quivered with indignation and scorn. | didn’t make any difference what they were— 
The very essence of contemptuous pity was em- | there could be no circumstances that would ad- 
bodied in her half-uttered ejaculation— mit of such infelicity of language. No; I ob- 
** Poor boy! he knows no better!” jected. Mr. Markem had seriously disturbed 
And anger and excitement lent a rapid force| me. I was composing a short lyric of eight 
to her step, as, drawing her vail closely over her | hundred lines for the Zsthetic Monthly, and I did 
face, she made her way to the door, and set off | not wish to have my celestial train of thought dis- 
resolutely to walk home alone. composed by terrestrial matter. But I snubbed 
But fast and fleet as were her little fect a! a man who was not to be easily snubbed. He 
quicker and firmer step rang upon the sidewalk, | went on in an idiotic and extravagant manner, 
gaining upon her every instant; and just as she | describing 2 lady whom he had met some twenty 
reached the first turning a tall form drew close | minutes previously on the corner of Broadway 
to her side, a manly hand took possession of her | and Thirteenth Street. Juno, Hebe, and Eury- 
little gloved fingers, and drew them under its | dice were just nothing at all beside this mortal 
arm quite as if they belonged there, and Jessie | maiden; and as to the Venus de Medici—I quote 
uttered no word of surprise or fear, for her first | Mr. Markem—she knocked her higher than a kite! 
astonished glance had discovered the well-known | I myself am not aware of the height which kites 
face, which was dearest in all the world to her | are popularly supposed to attain, but I could pic- 
now, looking down into hers with the old grave | ture the airy situation of the Venus de Medici. 
smile; and the well-remembered voice said, with | The lady whose eyes had robbed Mr. Markem of 
a strange emotion in its tone which thrilled to| what he could the least afford to part with, had, 
the very core of Jessie’s little-heart : ‘it seems, rendered his destruction perfect by sport- 
‘IT chanced to overhear what passed between | ing a red-and-black balmoral skirt, which was 
you and Clement Ross—the puppy!—in the | conveniently short enough to make a modest dis- 
lobby, and I tried to get to you then, Jessie, | play of the prettiest feet and ankles in the world. 
but the crowd pushed between. It will never; Sir,” said Mr. Markem, ‘‘you should have 
be in his power again to consign you to a lonely | seen those feet.” 
midnight walk. This little hand is my property| Then Mr. Markem launched into a disserta- 
now, Jessie, and J shall claim the right of at-| tion on pedal extremities, in which the Chinese 
tending you in future. Say, little Jessie, shall | women were literally taken off of their feet, or 
it not be so?” | rather, their feet were taken off of them and 


There was a feverish eagerness even in the | placed on the faultless ankles of Perfection. 
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I was vastly relieved when Mr. Markem at 
length retired to his own room to drown his rest- 
less soul, as he intimated, in the intoxicating 
bowl. The inebriating vessel so tragically al- 
luded to was the bowl of his meerschaum pipe. 
In a few minutes such volumes of smoke came 
pouring through the key-hole of the door which 
separated our apartments that I rushed frantic- 
ally into his chamber with the vague apprehen- 
sion of finding him a mass of fire and cinder, 
bearing no distant resemblance to a half-con- 
sumed balmoral. 

*¢ Pleasant, this!” said Mr. Markem, emit- 
ting from his mouth a cloud of smoke that would 
have done infinite credit to Mount Vesuvius. 
** Tt eases a fellow’s soul so}” 

I am an impressible man—nervous men al- 
ways are; and although Mr. Markem’s descrip- 
tion of the fair one with the golden locks was 





| 


accept his heart’s blood as a slight testimonial of 
his affectionate regards? With this friendly of- 
fer Mr. Markem shut up the three-cent pieces in 
his watch, and restored it to his pocket. 

*¢ When the lady got out,” said I, hesitating- 
ly, “‘did you follow her?” 

**Follow her? No, Sir! Could I imagine 
for an instant that so ineffable a creature resided 
any where? She’s an inhabitant of the air—a 
denizen of the milky-way! Follow her? I was 
entranced — petrified —knocked higher than a 
kite!” 

I could not help asking Mr. Markem if he met 
the Venus de Medici coming down on his way 
up? But this show of pleasantry on my part was 
the merest counterfeit of jocularity. The sec- 
ond meeting, and Mr. Markem’s consequent en- 
thusiasm, worked like madness in my brain. I 
went to bed to lie awake for hours; and on fall- 


entirely too absurd for a moment’s thought, I | ing to sleep I dreamed that I was crushed to 


lay wide awake haif the night thinking about it. 
And then I sunk into a troubled sleep, only to 
dream that I and the lady with the balmoral 
were being smoked in an immense meerschaum 
pipe by a gigantic Mr. Markem. To disport 
with such trifles will the most vigorous minds 
sometimes condescend ! 

The next day, in spite of myself, I thought of 
Mr. Markem’s adventure—if it is an adventure 
to meet a pretty woman and be an idiot ever aft- 
er. In fact, I did nothing but think of her and 
the tortuous dream of the previous night. The 
hot aromatic meerschaum, the lady with the bal- 
moral, and the brobdignagic Mr. Markem, flit- 
ted through my vision all day; and in the even- 
ing, when I went to see Clementina—we had been 
engaged two weeks—I was meditative and unhap- 
py- I felt that I was wronging Clementina. 

Two days after this Mr. Markem again rushed 
into my room. He had seen her—had ridden in 
the same stage with her—her dress had brushed 
against him—her dress! Eastern perfumes had 
saluted his nostrils—the perfumes she used! He 
had touched her exquisite finger-tips in passing 
the change; and language was as milk-and-water 
to express his emotions! The Venus de Medici 
was again placed in an elevated position; and 
several uncomplimentary remarks made relative 
to Mesdames Juno, Hebe, and Eurydice. 

“By Jove, Sir,” said Mr. Markem, ‘see 
what I have done!” And he jerked his watch 
out so violently that I expected to see the brass 
brains of that domestic animal scattered over the 
floor. ‘‘ By Jove, Sir! when she passed me her 
fare, two three-cent pieces, what did I do with 
’em but drop ’em into my vest pocket, and hand 
the whip two gold dollars instead, by Jove! 
Look at ’em!” And Mr. Markem opened the 
watch-case and spilled the two bits of silver into 
the palm of his hand. Mere money—mere gold 
dollars, piled up as high as the top of Trinity 
steeple—could not buy those sacred souvenirs. 
No, Sir! He would have ’em put on a silk cord, 
and his children, in future generations, should 
wear ’em around their necks, and cut their teeth 
on ’em, by Jove! Part with them! Would I 





death by an avalanche of three-cent pieces which 
slid from the roof of a palatial mansion in Fifth 
Avenue. Then I was cast, heels over head, on 
an uninhabited island in the tropics, where the 
bananas and cocoa-nuts were stuffed with the 
same scarce metal; and, being on the verge of 
starvation, I devoured a large quantity, and was 
about to die of indigestion when the breakfast- 
bell rescued me from that unpleasant alternative. 
I was miserable and feverish, and a cup of strong 
coffee at breakfast only made me more feverish 
and miserable. I felt that I was doing Clemen- 
tina an egregious wrong by continuing our pres- 
ent relations; she had ceased to hold that place 
in my heart which only Mrs. Cobb elect should 
occupy, and I had ceased to give her that con- 
stant adoration which only Mrs. Cobb elect 
should receive. I determined to see her once 
more, and break the painful intelligence to her 
as gently as possible. I dreaded the interview, 
for, as I have said, I am a nervous man, and I 
hate scenes. But it was an imperative duty. 
Still, I delayed the heart-rending moment; and 
every evening found me sitting with Clementina, 
who was all modesty and fondness, and gave me 
such intoxicating little kisses in the library that, 
at times, I was not quite so certain that I did not 
love her. Indeed I did, tenderly, while I was 
with her; but when I returned to my room, and 
was no longer in the mysterious atmosphere 
which always surrounds a lovely woman, I felt 
that we could never be happy together. Clem- 
entina, I argued, is not so very superior to fifty 
other ladies of my acquaintance. It is true she 
has beautiful hair, fine eyes and teeth, a stylish 
figure, and a voice like Cordelia’s, 
—‘ever soft, 

Gentle, and low: an excellent thing in woman!” 
She is bright, too, and can shoot off a repartee 
that snaps like an enthusiastic fire-cracker. But 
then these qualities are not peculiar to Clemen- 
tina. There is the sarcastic Miss Badinage, 
and the fascinating Miss Bonbon. To be hon- 
est, I was trying to convince myself that I wasn't 
aknave. But I was. 

In the mean time Mr. Markem had twice seen 
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the ineffable creature of the milky-way—once on 
the street, and once taking lunch at Thompson’s. 
I do not dare to remember how wretched I was. 
I gave my best razors to our old book-keeper at 
the office, and never ventured to trust myself 
within two blocks of the North River. I was 
irrevocably in love with Mr. Markem’s sweet 
stranger ; and Clementina, who had promised to 
say the life-long words with me—unhappy girl! 
I pitied her. 

I nerved myself for a final interview with 
my victim. One afternoon, in calm despair, I 
dressed myself for that purpose. I had brushed 
my hat for the four hundred and seventh time, 
growing calmer and more despairing at each 
stroke, when Mr. Markem sailed into my room. 
I am aware that “‘ sailed” is not a happy expres- 
sion, but no other word will describe the easy, 
swan-like grace with which Mr. Markem en- 
tered my apartment. He was gotten up with- 
out any regard toexpense. Lord Dundreary was 
never so nobbily ganté. Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like Mr. Markem. He was going 
to air his magnificence on Broadway, with the 
hope of meeting the ineffable. 

** Cobb,” said Mr. Markem, familiarly, ‘‘ be- 
hold !—‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.’ By Jove! if this sort of thing doesn’t 
take her!” 

‘* By-the-by, Markem, I am going down 
Broadway. I'll walk a block or so with you.” 

Mr. Markem hesitated. 

**By Jove! now, I don’t know about that. 
I'm a trifle tender on this subject—tender for 
you also. If you should see her and become un- 
happy, it would be no use for you to—to—” 

And Mr. Markem picked out the ends of his 
cherry-colored neck-ribbon. 

*‘QOh! of course not,” said I. 

** Then, by Jove! I'll trust you. But, honor 
bright, Cobb! honor bright!” 

We sauntered out of Clinton Place into Broad- 
way. I was very ill at ease, not only from the 
fact of walking with so gorgeous a person, but at 
the thought of meeting that woman, the mere de- 
scription of whose exceeding loveliness had filled 
my brain with visions like so much hasheesh. 
I was, moreover, somewhat ashamed of myself 
for having taken advantage of Mr. Markem’s 
confiding nature; and could not wring the small- 
est drop of consolation from the accepted asser- 
tion that all is fair in war and love. 

It was rather too early in the afternoon, as 
Mr. Markem poetically remarked, for the flow- 
ers of beauty to blossom in the garden of fash- 
ion; so we dropped into Delmonico’s, to flirt 
with a thimbleful of Madeira and eat an omelette 
souffiee, which, to my idea, is nothing but a 
heavenly kind of soap-suds. 

When we again sallied forth the fashionable 
side of Broadway was a perfect parterre of human 
lilies and roses. We walked slowly up town, 
looking earnestly among the throng of dashing 
belles, sickly fops, and other inferior people, for 
that divine perfection of a woman, who had un- 
consciously made me the most miserable of men. 





We had reached Bleecker Street. An omni- 
bus on the crossing and an apple-stand on the 
corner hemmed us in. Mr. Markem suddenly 
grasped my arm. 

‘*There! there she is!” he whispered. 

“ce Where 9” 

‘* There!” 

Oh,” said I, with bitter disappointment, 
‘*that is only Miss Bonbon !” 

‘* No, no—not she, but the one behind her on 
the crossing—the lady with the balmoral !” 

** Why, you villain!” I shrieked, ‘‘ that’s my 
Clementina!” At the same time I gracefully 
upset the apple-stand. 

Mr. Frederick Markem drew his hat over his 
eyes and rushed down Bleecker Street. That 
evening he and his Coblentz pipes, his French 
lithographs, and his imitation Etruscan vases 
disappeared abruptly in a hackney-coach, in 
search of a new boarding-place. 

Clementina—now the blossoming Mrs. Cobb— 
leans over my shoulder, and protests against my 
publishing all this nonsense about ‘“‘ that odious 
Mr. Markem ;” but I have promised the article 
for the present number of Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, and it must be printed, in spite of 
the Lady with the Balmoral. 





WAITING. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
J waiting for my darling, 
While sitting by the sea, 
Whom never any ship that sails 
Brings back again to me. 


I miss her ringing laughter, 
I miss her footstep light, 

I miss her welcome home again 
When I come back at night. 


Oh, sailor! have you seen her? 
You’d know her winsome face, 

Her eyes so full of tenderness, 
Her form so full of grace! 


Yes, I have seen your darling— 
A fair wind never fails 

To waft the good ship unto 
The shore for which she sails. 


King Death they call the captain— 
His crew a spectral band— 

He steers, with pennons flying, 
Toward a far-off land. 


No other ship goes thither 
And back, across that main— 


The passengers he carries 
He never brings again. 
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HEMLOCK HOLLOW. 


6 ATHARINE,” said my father, one morn- 

ing at breakfast, lifting his eyes from an 
open letter in his hand—‘“‘ Katharine, your cousin 
Ashton will be here to-day. He promises to 
stay a fortnight with us.” I took the letter, and, 
passing out to where the deep vines of the veran- 
da shaded me from the morning sun, sat down 
to think and read it over. 

I was an only child, and motherless. I had 
never seen Ashton—my only cousin, but strange- 
ly my fancy had fixed upon him as a friend, a 
brother. Through long and lonely hours of my 
lonely life I had thought of him, gleaning up what 
little I could hear about him, fashioning from it 
an ideal character, and imagining our meeting 
in a thousand different ways. And now he was 
coming! Would he be like my ideal? Would 


lip trembled as with pain. His sorrowful words 
touched my heart. With an irresistible impulse 
of consolation I laid my hand upon his. 

‘* Ashton,” I said, ‘‘I never had a brother; 
let me be your sister.” 

Ashton turned quickly, and looked searching- 
ly into my eyes. Taking my hand fondly in 
both of his, he said, 

‘* My sister ; and will you choose to be my sis- 
ter, Katy? Bear in mind all that implies; what 
loving trust in me, and care of me; what patience 
with all my faults ; what never-failing interest in 
my concerns. Remember, you must grieve when 
I grieve, and be glad when I am glad. Have 
you counted well the cost? I will yet let you 
retract.” 

‘*T have no wish to retract,” I said. “Iam 
ready for the duties of the office. It is better to 
have somebody to grieve for than nobody to joy 

” 


he like me? Should I gain a friend, or lose a | for. 


hope? 


I had not thought I had power to give him so 


We lived in a secluded valley, far from so-| much pleasure. His cheek flushed and his eyes 


ciety. The world without might strive and cry, 
might agonize and rejoice, might love and hate, 
no murmur of its life reached Hemlock Hollow. 


brightened as he answered, 
‘*¢ Then the bargain is struck, little sister; and 
ill befall the first who breaks it. I will be a 


My father studied and thought, gloomy and self- | very Shylock with you. You shall keep to your 
involved—a stern cold man, rejoicing in loneli- | bond in every jot and tittle, or I will cut the 
ness as a tired man in rest. For me, I longed | forfeiture from you if I can, you little sprite, but 
for change, for life. I wearied of the stagnation | I am afraid there is not a pound of flesh on you. 
of perfect quiet. I dreamed wild dreams that | You would fail me there, I think.” 

have been ever dreamed and never realized; and| The warm wind of the mid-summer night blew 
sickened of the summer’s sunshine, and the win- | wild and strong, shaking the green boughs, and 


ter’s snows, beating against the bars of my prison, 
although it was a fair and beautiful one. 
For nature had been kind to this home of 


bearing with it the perfume of flowers. Sweeping 
over hill and dale it came, from the far distance, 
exulting in its freedom—wailing to the pines, 





mine. It was a little dell whose gentle slopes whispering to the poplars, stooping gently to kiss 


were crowned with hemlocks, gaunt and grand ; 
while deeper down the graceful birch and elm, 


the sleeping flowers, and then hurrying away to 


;gambol among the giant branches of the hem- 


with their branches interwoven with flowery trail- | lock. This evening, too, we had been walking 
ers, made bowers innumerable, paved with wild | in the woods, and we paused, standing together 


flowers, and vocal with the song of birds. In the 


| in the garden to look back where the great trees 


midst nestled the low cottage with its vine-cov- | rocked and moaned, and to watch the heavy 


ered veranda, at each end an acacia-tree, whose 
white flowers every summer breeze showered 
through the casement. Beautiful looked the 


clouds flying across the sky. 
‘¢ ¢' The voice of the Lord is powerful ; the voice 
| of the Lord is full of majesty; the voice of the 


valley in the light of the July morning, beauti- | Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord break- 


ful in roses steeped in dew and the murmuring 
of fragrant branches. A little stream that sprang 
a tiny fountain from the hill-side ran through it, 
babbling 4nd dancing in the sunshine. 

The evening came, and with it the expected 
visitor. Many mornings and evenings came and 
went, bringing new life and happiness to me. 
Bringing pleasant companionship, tasted for the 
first time, and bearing with them all my discon- 
tent. Days in which I first learned what it was 
to have a friend; for my ideal was more than 
realized. Iwas not disappointed in Ashton Sher- 
rard. 

** Katy, I am an orphan as well as you. But 
doubly so, for my father too is dead. Iam alone 
in the world; there is not one in it that cares 
more for me than for a dozen others.” 

My cousin’s eyes were deep and dark, and 
calm as the summer sea; but now their depths 
were stirred with a passionate trouble, and his 


eth the cedars of Lebanon.’ How grand it is— 
how wild, how terrible!” said Ashton. ‘‘ Katy, 
what thoughts do the wind bring to you?” 

*¢ Tt tells me of other times,” I said, ‘‘ when I 
have breasted its wild current ; it brings me back 
the words I spoke when I called to it to bear me 
away with it—away, in its mystery and strength 
—when it seemed to whisper to me of the life for 
which I panted. It is a memory to me.” 

‘¢Oh! not a memory to me,” he said, ‘‘ but a 
hope—a glorious hope. I would go thus through 
the world girded with strength; with the power 
that the wind has to freshen and purify. I 
would sweep away old wrongs and prejudices as 
the wind scatters the withered leaves. I would 
| stir the thoughts of men as it stirs the branches 
of the trees.” 

There was fervor in his voice, and his eyes 
glowed and his nostrils dilated as he spoke. He 
stood looking forward as if he would have read 
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the future. For a while I stood silent, looking 
at his face. At length he spoke again. 

‘‘ An awful thing it is to rouse this monster 
from its sleep. Yet some have done it; some 
have done deeds and spoken words that will re- 
echo through all time; ay, and through all eter- 
nity.” 

** Ashton,” I whispered, ‘‘ what would you 
do?” 

‘© What? Ah! I can not tell—I can not tell, 
Katy. But I stand waiting. The world calls 
for strong spirits; and whatever comes to my 
hand, that will I do.” 

A fear for him entered my heart as he spoke. 

‘* My brother,” I said, “ go not forth in your 
own strength. The wind is in the hand of the 
Lord.” 

**T will go forth in the strength that God has 
given me, with that portion of Himself that He 
has placed within me. And,” he added, throw- 
ing off the seriousness of his tone, as he looked 
down at me; “‘ and with you, Katy—with your 
white, cool hands to smooth my brow when it is 
ruffled in the strife. What would you be in the 
world that lies before us, Katy ?” 

“¢Qh! not the wind, Ashton,” I said; ‘‘ rath- 
er one ray of sunshine. I would then spend my 
day in gladdening one spot of earth, and bright- 
ening the rain-drops that fell on it; and when 
evening came I would fade slowly away, leaving 
behind me regret for my departure.” 

Ashton’s visit came to an end; and when he 
was going he asked me to walk with him a little 
way. The clouds sailed calmly over the blue 
sky, and the birds sang around us as we stood 
on the hill and looked down on the valley at our 
feet. 

Ashton took both my hands in his, and looked 
into my face. 

‘* Dearest Katy,” he said, ‘‘ will you miss me 
when I am gone? Will there be any less sun- 
shine here for my absence?” 

I answered, quietly, that I should miss him. 
But when I had spoken the words my heart rose 
within me, and I could not forbear telling him 
all that he had been to me. 

* Ashton,” I said, ‘‘ you have been the sun- 
light of my life—you have been its hope and its 
fulfillment. I had not lived until you came and 
brought life with you, my brother. My heart 
will be with you wherever you go.” 

Still he held my hands in his, and their press- 
ure tightened as I spoke. 

** Katy,” he said, ‘‘do not call me brother. 
I will not let you be my sister. I give up all 
claim to your sisterly affection.” 

I looked up quickly to his face. There was 
no want of love there, but love full and free, the 
strength of his great heart. My eyes fell before 
his, and my heart trembled at the treasure, so 
inexhaustible in its richness, that had opened 
before me. 

** No,” he said, *‘ not my sister. You are 
dearer to me than ever sister was to brother; 
and, Katy, you must love me better than if I 
was your brother.” 





I could not answer him; but he knew that his 
love was more to me than life, and the proud 
consciousness that it was mine made my heart 
swell and my eyes overflow with tears of joy. 

I will not describe our parting. I watched 
his lessening figure until nearly out of sight; I 
saw him turn and wave his hand to me as a last 
farewell; and when I could see him no longer I 
turned and went home. 

He was gone, and I should not see him again 
for a whole year—a long, weary year. Yet I was 
very happy. Itwasa year to think of him and love 
him in, and to pray for him in, and invoke, ev- 
ery hour, God’s blessing on his head. I will pass 
over this year, and take up my story again when 
it is finished. 

The day of Ashton’s return had come. A 
year and some months had passed away, and it 
was autumn. I wandered about the house as 
restless as hope and anxiety could make me. 
At last I dressed myself with more than usual 
care, and looked for a while at the little brown 
face that wanted all the elements of beauty, 
banded my hair, as I had always worn it, close 
back from my face, and wandered down the path 
he should come by. Hiding myself where I had 
a good view of the road, I waited his coming. 

I heard footsteps, and, starting up, I saw him 
coming. Oh! my heart’s heart! my whole 
frame grew faint with excess of joy. At first 
he did not see me, and came along with a quick 
and earnest step, and head bent down; and as 
he came nearer I noticed that his face wore a 
pale and troubled look. Suddenly he looked up 
and saw me, and his eyes flashed on me like 
lightning. 

“oc Katy ad 

** Ashton!” 

In a moment he was by my side, with my 
hands in his, pressing them against his lips, and 
murmuring low words of affection. 

It was some time before we left that nook 
among the trees. As we walked together up the 
pathway I asked Ashton what had made him 
look so strange and pale when I first saw him. 

** You had your lips pressed tight together,” 
I said, ‘‘and you looked so defiant, I felt half- 
afraid of you.” 

**T feel nothing but joy now, Katy,” he an- 
swered, caressing the hand he had drawn through 
his arm. ‘But then have you not sometimes 
imagined a danger from which you shrank, as if 
it had been real and palpable? That was my 
fancy just then. Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ was it 
not wrong, when I was so near holding these 
little hands in mine; so near looking into that 
face with its clear brow and loving lips ?” 

I laughed, and professed to despise his flatter- 
ies. But praise from him was the sweetest mu- 
sic to myears. I secretly rejoiced in the knowl- 


edge that he thought me beautiful, though I 
knew it was only a delusion. 
we reached the house. 

Long happy days followed. Together we re- 
visited all our old haunts in the forest and by 
the stream. The last year faded away as if it 


And talking thus 
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had never been, and our two lives closed again 
where they had been separated. But in my 
highest happiness I was sometimes chilled and 
saddened by an undefined shadow that hung over 
Ashton. Often when he had been silent for some 
time, I would look up into his face, and see there 
the same sad conscious look it had worn on the 
day of his arrival, and though the sound of my 
voice always chased it away it troubled me much. 

The evening came that was to be the last of 
Ashton’s stay; and when the sunset began to 
burn in the west, we stood on the veranda watch- 
ing the redoubled splendor it cast upon the gor- 
geous woods. Every shade of scarlet and yellow, 
brown and green, was lighted up with a new 
glory, and here and there a belt of evergreens 
stood out dark and frowning in the mellow light, 
a contrast to the splendor behind, making it 
seem more beautiful still. 

I stood near Ashton and looked up into his 
face. 

“ Katy,” he said, ‘* your love is dearer to me 
than all the world beside; dearer far than life; 
dearer than any thing but the integrity of my 
soul. But there is something I must tell you, 
if I would not forfeit that integrity ; something 
which I fear will make you wish to take your 
love from me.” He spoke very calmly, but the 
hands that held mine were shaking, and he was 
deadly pale. He paused a few moments and 
then continued: ‘‘ Do not judge me rashly, Katy; 
I am what you would call an unbeliever. I do 
not believe what you have been taught most to 
reverence.” 

A sudden rush of blood to my heart left me 
without the power of speaking, and I felt that I 
would soon be unable to stand. I disengaged 
my hands and sat down on a fallen tree. 

** Katy, will you not speak to me,” said Ash- 
ton, impetuously; ‘‘ Katy, what are creeds but 
the offspring of men’s minds? Has not every 
age seen anewreligion? ‘Think, darling! shall 
we be separated for such a shadow ?” 

I looked into his eyes, and saw the agony of 
love that welled from their depths upon me, and 
my heart rose up wildly and refused to believe 
that he, my heart’s idol, was an unbeliever. 

*¢ Ashton,” I said, ‘‘it is impossible: I will 
not believe it. Do not tell me that I may no 
longer lean on you. It will kill me, Ashton: 
I can not bear it.” 

**QOh, Katy, do not reproach me,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘I would rather die than bring sorrow 
to you. If you knew how hard it has been for 
me to tell you this—if you knew the agony that 
is wringing my heart—you would pity me.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and I 
heard a groan, low and heart-stricken, burst from 
his breast. 

** Now God pity us both,” I said; ‘‘ and chiefly 
you, for you need it most. But oh! Ashton, I 
have to choose between duty and happiness, and 
the struggle is hard—almost harder than I can 
bear.” 

**Do not send me from you,” he said, turning 
upon me a face so changed with the struggle of 





his mind that I would not have recognized him. 
**You can not. I could not bear it, nor could 
you. And I am not really an unbeliever. I 
believe in the divine essence all around us: the 
majesty of God awes us in the lightning; the 
stars are the mildness of his eyes; he smiles up 
to us from the flowers round our feet; the glory 
of his presence shines up from the departing sun ; 
and, Katy, he shines into our hearts in that love 
that never can be quenched—dearest, I know 
you love me too well to think it ever can be.” 

This, and more too, he said, with his eyes fixed 
on mine in that gaze which I had never resisted. 
He pleaded his love for me; he told me that I 
had promised that nothing should divide us; he 
said that if I failed him he would be alone in the 
world, with no one to love him or that he could 
love; and with my heart too frozen for tears, I 
listened to his words, with my mind striving 
vainly to be firm, like one that is beaten against 
by the waves of the sea. He spoke with impetu- 
ous force, and I felt that he was bearing me with 
him. As I cast about for power to do right, the 
words of. the promise came to my mind. ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” And I called for strength to 
Him who is a very present help. It came to 
me, and I rose up and stood before him. 

* Ashton,” I said, ‘‘it is giving up my life to 
give you up. Do not speak tome. My heart 
pleads as strongly as your words. Oh! Ashton, 
I see nothing but darkness all around me. I 
can not tell you to pray. You can not pray to 
an idea; and when will cease the restless tossing 
on that dark and troubled sea, into which, rud- 
derless, you have launched your precious boat ? 
You are afraid I will wish to take my love from 
you. Oh! Ashton, that is impossible. Iwould 
not if I could. Never will I cease to pray that 
God have mercy on you; but until then we must 
part, Ashton—it can not be otherwise.” 

**T thought I knew how you would receive 
this,” said Ashton; ‘‘but now I feel that I had 
hope. Good-by, Katy. I have thought of life 
with you by my side—a protecting angel to keep 
my soul from taint. I have thought of guard- 
ing you through all the world, and of bearing 
you close to my heart through every danger. I 
must learn life anew, Katy. Good-by!” 

Unable to speak, I gave him my hand. It 
was pressed in both of his, and kissed passion- 
ately, and he was gone. Gone !—my all of life 
and love !—gone forever ! 

Alone—alone! I repeated the word over and 
over to myself when I stood in my room. So 
stunned was I that I could feel nothing more. 
I walked aimlessly up and down, catching a 
glimpse, as I passed the mirror, of a wild, white 
face that did not seem my own. I tossed back 
my hair from my face, and laid my damp, cold 
hands upon my burning forehead, and smiled 
with a sort of curiosity at all that I could bear 
alone; and then I sat down and tried to think. 
Where was he now? MHurrying through the 
woods, torn by the grief that I had inflicted. I! 
how dared I, unworthy as I was, cast away, as 
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if it had been a worthless thing, the precious 
love which had honored me above all others. I 
clasped my hands upon my brow, and cried aloud 
with such a passion of tears as seemed to tear 
my life away. Shuddering, I looked forward 
into life, and saw its dreary barren waste length- 
en itself out before me. My heart fainted with- 
in me, and I prayed for death. Then my 
thoughts went back to that first day when I 
had watched for him in the wood; and I re- 
membered his pale, defiant face, and the fancy 
that he said had caused it. Now I could inter- 
pret his dream, and understand the fearful strug- 
gle that had shaken his soul; and he had to 
bear all with his own strength. Poor Ashton! 
How much more to be pitied than I, wandering 
out, as he was about to do, into the world with- 
out any love or hope to cheer him; for I knew 
him too well to think he would soon cease to 
care for me. I sank down on my bed sobbing 
and weeping, and calling to God for help to him 
so noble, yet so deluded, until the heavy sleep 
of grief rendered me for a time insensible. 


Again from the sad story of my life I lift the 
vail: As near the close of a dim and dreary day, 
a watery gleam illumines all the landscape, and 
shows the falling rain, the heavy mist, and the 
drenched and beaten flowers. Three years have 
passed since Ashton went away—years such as 
leave the form bowed, and take the light of youth 
from the eyes; years in which were pressed upon 
my shrinking spirit all 

“The hope, and the fear, and the sorrow; 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing; 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience.” 
And now the end was coming. 

On a summer evening I sat in a room in a 
little wayside inn far away from my old home. 
The sunlight, streaming through the window, 
flushed with a roseate glow every object in the 
little room; and the branches outside, stirred 
by faint breezes, cast their waving shadows on 
the wall. On the couch beside which I sat lay 
the sleeping form of a sick man. Calm and 
still he lay as a sleeping infant—he that I loved 
so deeply—with the pleasant sunlight falling on 
his face, and the evening stillness gathering in 
the room: but as I looked on his flushed cheek, 
his parched lip, and the rich golden curls that 
lay matted on his hot brow, I thought of the 
past weeks that I had passed by his bedside, 
when I had watched him tossing to and fro in 
the delirium of fever, and listened to his wild 
ravings; I thought of the many times he had 
called me to him with passionate entreaties; 
and when I took his burning hands in mine, and 
bent over him, how his deep, blue, glittering 
eyes would wander vacantly over my face, kill- 
ing me with their wild unconsciousness. Truly 
I had gone through deep waters—the floods went 
over my soul. 

But amidst all there was joy at my heart, 
and hope, that seemed to others nothing but 
madness. For on my heart lay a letter from 
Ashton, the first I had received from him since 





our parting. It made me happy, although it 
brought the news of his illness, for it told me 
that he had become a Christian. 

These were its contents : 

‘¢Come to me, Katy, I am ill, very ill; I was 
on my way to you when this sickness came, 
but now, dear, you must come to me. If it 
should be God’s will that I should never see 
your face again in this world, thank Him for 
one thing, dearest — your prayers for me have 
been answered; we shall meet in heaven, if not 
on earth.” 

This was brought to me three weeks ago by a 
hasty messenger, and half an hour after I had 
read it I was on my way to him, accompanied 
by my father. It was a long journey, and when 
I reached its end he was delirious. And as yet 
he had not recognized me. 

Again I took the letter out and read it by the 
failing light. Although its words were so famil- 
iar that I could have repeated them every one, I 
was never weary of reading the blessed assurance 
they conveyed to me; and I felt that the God 
who had been so merciful would yet continue his 

ness. 

Still I sat there by the bedside, and still Ash- 
ton slept on, until twilight fell and shadows be- 
gan to creep into the room. The crimson had 
died away from the western sky, and one large, 
fair star glittered above, like a brilliant eye above 
a faintly-flushing cheek. At length I rose and 
went to the window, and kneeling down by it, 
and leaning my head upon my hands, I looked 
out upon the happy, quiet earth; and prayer 
came into my heart, filling it with love, and my 
eyes with tears, and welling up to my lips in 
these words: ‘* Oh, Thou who dost not willingly 
afflict, and who pitiest us even as a father pitieth 
his children, take not the light of my life from 
me; let me yet be happy in this world, if it be 
Thy will!” 

Deeper fell the shadows around me, and the 
stars shone out more brightly above. I closed 
the window softly, and lighted the lamp upon 
the table, and, sitting down, waited hopefully 
for Ashton’s waking. 

Hush! was that my name, that low, faint 
whisper? Yes; there it comes again. 

“ Katy.” 

In a moment I was by his side. 

** Katy, love, how I have longed for you!” 

This music met my ear; the dear eyes looked 
into mine with recognition and love; the weak, 
wasted hands clasped mine; a load of grief 
seemed lifted from my heart, and I wept tears 
of thankfulness and joy. I was about to call 
my father, who had retired, that he might see 
what I believed such a happy change, but Ash- 
ton would not let me. 

‘Stay with me a little while,” he said; ‘‘I 
want to look into your face, it is so long since 
I have seen it. And I have much to say to you. 


My poor little flower, how wasted and wan you 
look! and it was I that brought all this sorrow 
upon you! it was I that took all your brightness 
and bloom away !” 
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** Hush!” I answered; ‘‘they will all come 
back now when you are well. You will come 
back with us to Hemlock Hollow, and we will be 
very happy. We will never part again, Ash- 
ton.” 


But Ashton’s face did not echo back the hope 
and joy that I felt met him in mine. There was 
neither joy nor sorrow in it; nothing but a per- 
fect calm, with a shade of pity in the deep eyes 
as they met mine. 

‘Yes, dear, we must part,” he said, solemn- 
ly; ‘‘but the decision does not rest with either 
of us now. A higher power parts us—a power 
that you will find strength to submit to, darling. 


The separation will be short, we shall soon meet | 


again; and now do not go from me or call any 
one. Let me die with your true arms round 
me; your loving lips against mine.” 

His words fell upon my heart like a doom of 
death, shattering all my bright hopes. 

**Oh, Ashton, do not speak those dreadful 
words,” I cried out in terror; ‘‘they are not 
true, I will not believe it; you must not go and 
leave me in the world alone. The fever is gone 
now, and you will get well; I could not bear to 
lose you now, when I had begun to hope that all 
my sorrow was over. Oh, Ashton, I will not 
let you die!” 

*¢ ¢ They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ 
Katy, will you let me go to be among them—to 
live in the light of God for evermore ?” 

I listened to Ashton as he spoke these words, 
my heart torn with fierce agony. 

**T am greatly changed since we parted, Katy. 
Now I know that whatever God orders for us 
must be best. He is more kind, and wise, and 
loving than I can even imagine him to be. What 
seems to us hard only seems so because we do 
not know. Dear love, can you not trust in 
him? 

** Since I lost you, Katy,” Ashton went on, 
*‘T have been very unhappy; but about six 
months ago it seemed as if I could no longer 
bear my life. All my hopes and plans failed. 
My aims were not those of any other; they were 
wild and visionary, without foundation or end. 
SoI gave up them and the world, and drew back 
into myself. Then a wild, intense longing for 
you rose in my mind, driving out every other 
thought. Many a time I have been about to set 
out to see you once again, if but for a moment; 
but each time the knowledge of the suffering it 
would cause you kept me back. Often I have 
dreamed that I felt the touch of your hand upon 
my forehead, or your cheek against mine, and 
waking to find it only a delusion, I have risen, 
and wandered out into the woods, and lain all 
night upon the ground, in my dark agony, call- 
ing upon your name, with a wild, despairing 
hope that you would in some way hear and an- 
swer me. At last, for no other reason than be- 





cause it had felt the touch of your hands, I be- 
gan to read your little Bible that you gave me 
long ago, soon after we first met. It was long 
after that ere peace came; but it came at last, 
after a dark and dreadful season; and now, 
Katy—” 

His white lips were parted, his brow was damp, 
his eyes fixed themselves upon mine; I wound 
my arms round him, holding him against me, 
and calling his name in words of passionate 
grief; then our lips met in one last, long kiss, 
and so his spirit fled. 

Some time after—I do not know how long—my 
father came and found us so, I seeming as cold 
and lifeless as he who leaned against me. They 
took me away, back to Hemlock Hollow, where 
the fever laid its hand upon me, and for weeks 
my life was despaired of. But it was God's will 
that I should recover. Surely he knows best, 
and I have striven to be content. 

It is not many years since, yet already my 
hair begins to be silvered with gray, and stran- 
gers that see me by chance fancy me an old wo- 
man. My father is dead, and I am quite alone 
in the old house. Often on summer nights, 
among the hemlocks, a breath not human seems 
to touch my cheek, and a loving presence seems 
to close around me, with heavenly whispers of 
consolation. I know the time will not be long 
now until I shall see him in that heavenly city, 
with the light of God upon his brow, and shall 
walk in peace beside him where the weary are 
at rest. 





WILLIAM PITT. 
BY LORD MACAULAY. 


ILLIAM PITT, the second son of William 

Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and of Lady Hes- 

ter Grenville, daughter of Hester, Countess Tem- 
ple, was born on the 28th of May, 1759. The 
child inherited a name which, at the time of his 
birth, was the most illustrious in the civilized 
world, and was pronounced by every English- 
man with pride, and by every enemy of England 
with mingled admiration and terror. During 
the first year of his life every month had its illu- 
minations and bonfires, and every wind brought 
some messenger charged with joyful tidings and 
hostile standards. In Westphalia the English 
infantry won a great battle which arrested the 
armies of Louis the Fifteenth in the midst of 
a career of conquest: Boscawen defeated one 
French fleet on the coast of Portugal: Hawke 
put to flight another in the Bay of Biscay: 
Johnson took Niagara: Amherst took Ticon- 
deroga: Wolfe died by the most enviable of 
deaths under the walls of Quebec: Clive de- 
stroyed a Dutch armament in the Hoogley, and 
established the English supremacy in Bengal: 
Coote routed Lally at Wandewash, and estab- 
lished the English supremacy in the Carnatic. 
The nation, while loudly applauding the success- 
ful warriors, considered them all, on sea and on 
land, in Europe, in America, and in Asia, mere- 
ly as instruments which received their direction 
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from one superior mind. It was the great Will- 
iam Pitt, the great commoner, who had van- 
quished French marshals in Germany, and French 
admirals on the Atlantic; who had conquered 
for his country one great empire on the frozen 
shores of Ontario, and another under the tropical 
sun near the mouths of the Ganges. It was not 
in the nature of things that popularity such as 
he at this time enjoyed should be permanent. 
That popularity had lost its gloss before his chil- 
dren were old enough to understand that their 
father was a great man. He was at length 
placed in situations in which neither his talents 
for administration nor his talents for debate ap- 
peared to the best advantage. The energy and 
decision which had eminently fitted him for the 
direction of war were not needed in time of 
peace. The lofty and spirit-stirring eloquence, 
which had made him supreme in the House of 
Commons, often fell dead on the House of Lords. 
A cruel malady racked his joints, and left his 
joints only to fall on his nerves and on his brain. 
During the closing years of his life, he was 
odious to the court, and yet was not on cordial 
terms with the great body of the opposition. 
Chatham was only the ruin of Pitt, but an awful 
and majestic ruin, not to be contemplated by any 
man of sense and feeling without emotions re- 
sembling those which are excited by the remains 
of the Parthenon and of the Coliseum. In one 
respect the old statesman was eminently happy. 
Whatever might be the vicissitudes of his public 
life, he never failed to find peace and love by his 
own hearth. He loved all his children, and was 
loved by them; and, of all his children, the one 
of whom he was fondest and proudest was his 
second son. 

The child’s genius and ambition displayed 
themselves with a rare and almost unnatural 
precocity. At seven, the interest which he took 
in grave subjects, the ardor with which he pur- 
sued his studies, and the sense and vivacity of 
his remarks on books and on events, amazed his 
parents and instructors. One of his sayings of 
this date was reported to his mother by his tutor. 
In August, 1776, when the world was agitated 
by the news that Mr. Pitt had become Earl of 
Chatham, little William exclaimed, ‘‘I am glad 
that I am not the eldest son. I want to speak 
in the House of Commons like papa.” A letter 
is extant in which Lady Chatham, a woman of 
considerable abilities, remarked to her lord, that 
their younger son at twelve had left far behind 
him his eider brother, who was fifteen. ‘‘ The 
fineness,” she wrote, ‘‘ of William’s mind makes 
him enjoy with the greatest pleasure what would 
be above the reach of any other creature of his 
small age.” At fourteen the lad was in intellect 
aman. Hayley, who met him at Lyme in the 
summer of 1773, was astonished, delighted, and 
somewhat overawed, by hearing wit and wisdom 
from so young a mouth. The poet, indeed, was 
afterward sorry that his shyness had prevented 
him from submitting the plan of an extensive 
literary work, which he was then meditating, to 
the judgment of this extraordinary boy. The 





boy, indeed, had already written a tragedy, bad 
of course, but not worse than the tragedies of his 
friend. This picce is still preserved at Cheven- 
ing, and is in some respects highly curious. 
There is no love. The whole plot is political ; 
and it is remarkable that the interest, such as it 
is, turns on a contest about a regency. On one 
side is a faithful servant of the Crown, on the 
other an ambitious and unprincipled conspirator. 
At length the King, who had been missing, re- 
appears, resumes his power, and rewards the 
faithful defender of his rights. A reader who 
should judge only by internal evidence, would 
have no hesitation in pronouncing that the play 
was written by some Pittite poetaster at the 
time of the rejoicings for the recovery of George 
the Third in 1789. 

The pleasure with which William’s parents 
observed the rapid development of his intellect- 
ual powers was alloyed by apprehensions about 
his health. He shot up alarmingly fast ; he was 
often ill, and always weak; and it was feared 
that it would be impossible to rear a stripling so 
tall, so slender, and so feeble. Port wine was 
prescribed by his medical advisers; and it is 
said that he was at fourteen accustomed to take 
this agreeable physic in quantities which would, 
in our abstemious age, be thought much more 
than sufficient for any full-grown man. This 
regimen, though it would probably have killed 
ninety-nine boys out of a hundred, seems to 
have been well suited to the peculiarities of 
William’s constitution; for at fifteen he ceased 
to be molested by disease, and, though never a 
strong man, continued, during many years of 
labor and anxiety, of nights passed in debate 
and of summers passed in London, to be a tol- 
erably healthy one. It was probably on account 
of the delicacy of his frame that he was not ed- 
ucated like other boys of the same rank. Al- 
most all the eminent English statesmen and 
orators to whom he was afterward opposed or 
allied—North, Fox, Shelburne, Windham, Grey, 
Wellesley, Grenville, Sheridan, Canning—went 
through the training of great public schools. 
Lord Chatham had himself been a distinguished 
Etonian ; and it is seldom that a distinguished 
Etonian forgets his obligations to Eton. But 
William’s infirmities required a vigilance and 
tenderness such as could be found only at home. 
He was therefore bred under the paternal roof. 
His studies were superintended by a clergyman 
named Wilson; and those studies, though often 
interrupted by illness, were prosecuted with ex- 
traordinary success. Before the lad had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year his knowledge both of 
the ancient languages and of mathematics was 
such as very few men of eighteen then carried 
up to college. He was therefore sent, toward 
the close of the year 1773, to Pembroke Hall, in 
the University of Cambridge. So young a stu- 
dent required much more than the ordinary care 
which a college tutor bestows on undergradu- 
ates. ‘The governor, to whom the direction of 


William’s academical life was confided, was a 
bachelor of arts named Pretyman, who had been 
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senior wrangler in the preceding year, and who, 
though not a man of prepossessing appearance 
or brilliant parts, was eminently acute and la- 
borious, a sound scholar, and an excellent geo- 
metrician. At Cambridge, Pretyman was, dur- 
ing more than two years, the inseparable com- 
panion, and indeed almost the only companion, 
of his pupil. A close and lasting friendship 
sprang up between the pair. The disciple was 
able, before he completed his twenty-eighth year, 
to make his preceptor Bishop of Lincoln and 
Dean of St. Paul’s; and the preceptor showed 
his gratitude by writing a Life of the disciple, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the worst 
biographical work of its size in the world. 

Pitt, till he graduated, had scarcely one ac- 
quaintance, attended chapel regularly morning 
and evening, dined every day in hall, and never 
went to a single evening party. At seventeen 
he was admitted, after the bad fashion of those 
times, by right of birth, without any examina- 
tion, to the degree of Master of Arts. But he 
continued during some years to reside at college, 
and to apply himself vigorously, under Prety- 
man’s direction, to the studies of the place, 
while mixing freely in the best academic so- 
ciety. 

The stock of learning which Pitt laid in dur- 
ing this part of his life was certainly very ex- 
traordinary. In fact, it was all that he ever 
possessed ; for he very early became too busy to 
have any spare time for books. The work in 
which he took the greatest delight was Newton’s 
Principia. His liking for mathematics, indeed, 
amounted to a passion, which, in the opinion of 
his instructors, themselves distinguished mathe- 
maticians, required to be checked rather than 
encouraged. , The acuteness and readiness with 
which he solved problems was pronounced by 
one of the ablest of the moderators, who in those 
days presided over the disputations in the schools 
and conducted the examinations of the Senate 
House, to be unrivaled in the University. Nor 
was the youth’s proficiency in classical learning 
less remarkable. In one respect, indeed, he ap- 
peared to disadvantage when compared with 
even second-rate and third-rate men from public 
schools. He had never, while under Wilson’s 
care, been in the habit of composing in the an- 
cient languages ; and he therefore never acquired 
that knack of versification which is sometimes 
possessed by clever boys whose knowledge of the 
language and literature of Greece and Rome is 
very superficial. It would have been utterly out 
of his power to produce such charming elegiac 
lines as those in which Wellesley bade farewell 
to Eton, or such Virgilian hexameters as those 
in which Canning described the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But it may be doubted whether any 
scholar has ever, at twenty, had a more solid 
and profound knowledge of the two great tongues 
of the old civilized world. The facility with 
which he penetrated the meaning of the most 
intricate sentences in the Attic writers astonish- 





etry of Greece, and was not satisfied till he had 
mastered Lycophron’s Cassandra, the most ob- 
scure work in the whole range of ancient litera- 
ture. This strange rhapsody, the difficulties of 
which have perplexed and repelled many excel- 
lent scholars, ‘‘he read,” says his preceptor, 
“with an ease at first, which, if I had not wit- 
nessed, I should have thought beyond the com- 
pass of human intellect.” 

To modern literature Pitt paid comparatively 
little attention. He knew no living language 
except French, and French he knew very imper- 
fectly. With a few of the best English writers 
he was intimate, particularly with Shakspeare 
and Milton. The debate in Pandemonium was, 
as it well deserved to be, one of his favorite pas- 
sages; and his early friends used to talk, long 
after his death, of the just emphasis and the 
melodious cadence with which they had heard 
him recite the incomparable speech of Belial. 
He had indeed been carefully trained from in- 
fancy in the art of managing his voice—a voice 
naturally clear and deep-toned. His father, 
whose oratory owed no small part of its effect 
to that art, had been a most skillful and judi- 
cious instructor. At a later period the wits of 
Brookes’s, irritated by observing, night after 
night, how powerfully Pitt’s sonorous elocution 
fascinated the rows of country gentlemen, re- 
proached him with having been ‘ taught by his 
dad on a stool.” 

His education, indeed, was well adapted to 
form a great parliamentary speaker. One ar- 
gument often urged against those classical stud- 
ies which occupy so large a part of the early life 
of every gentleman bred in the south of our isl- 
and is that they prevent him from acquiring a 
command of his mother tongue, and that it is 
not unusual to meet with a youth of excellent 
parts who writes Ciceronian Latin prose and 
Horatian Latin Alcaics, but who would find it 
impossible to express his thoughts in pure, per- 
spicuous, and forcible English. There may, 
perhaps, be some truth in this observation. But 
the classical studies of Pitt were carried on in a 
peculiar manner, and had the effect of enriching 
his English vocabulary, and of making him won- 
derfully expert in the art of constructing correct 
English sentences. His practice was to look 
over a page or two of a Greek or Latin author, 
to make himself master of the meaning, and 
then to read the passage straight forward into 
his own language. This practice, begun under 
his first teacher, Wilson, was continued under 
Pretyman. It is not strange that a young man 
of great abilities, who had been exercised daily 
in this way during ten years, should have ac- 
quired an almost unrivaled power of putting his 
thoughts, without premeditation, into words well- 
selected and well-arranged. 

Of all the remains of antiquity, the orations 
were those on which he bestowed the most mi- 
nute examination. His favorite employment 
was to compare harangues on opposite sides of 


ed veteran critics. He had set his heart on be-| the same question, to analyze them, and to ob- 
ing intimately acquainted with all the extant po-! serve which of the arguments of the first speak- 
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er were refuted by the second, which were evad- 
ed, and which were left untouched. Nor was it 
only in books that he at this time studied the art 
of parliamentary fencing. When he was at home 
he had frequent opportunities of hearing im- 
portant debates at Westminster; and he heard 
them, not only with interest and enjoyment, but 
with a close, scientific attention resembling that 
with which a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital 
watches every turn of the hand of a great sur- 
geon through a difficult operation. On one of 
these occasions Pitt, a youth whose abilities were 
as yet known only to his own family, and to a 
small knot of college friends, was introduced on 
the steps of the throne in the House of Lords to 
Fox, who was his senior by eleven years, and 
who was already the greatest debater, and one 
of the greatest orators, that had appeared in 
England. Fox used afterward to relate that, as 
the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned 
to him and said, ‘*‘ But surely, Mr. Fox, that 
might be met thus ;” or, ‘* Yes; but he lays him- 
self open to this retort.” What the particular 
criticisms were, Fox had forgotten ; but he said 
that he was much struck at the time by the pre- 
cocity of a lad who, through the whole sitting, 
seemed to be thinking only how all the speeches 
on both sides could be answered. 

One of the young man’s visits to the House of 
Lords was a sad and memorable era in his life. 
He had not quite completed his nineteenth year, 
when, on the 7th of April, 1778, he attended his 
father to Westminster. A great debate was ex- 
pected.” It was known that France had recog- 
nized the independence of the United States. 
The Duke of Richmond was about to declare his 
opinion that all thought of subjugating those 
states ought to be relinquished. Chatham had 
always maintained that the resistance of the col- 
onies to the mother country was justifiable. But 
he conceived, very erroneously, that on the day 
on which their independence should be acknowl- 
edged the greatness of England would be at an 
end. Though sinking under the weight of years 
and infirmities, he determined, in spite of the 
entreaties of his family, to be in his place. His 
son supported him to a seat. The excitement 
and exertion were too much for the old man. 
In the very act of addressing the peers, he fell 
back in convulsions. A few weeks later his 
corpse was borne, with gloomy pomp, from the 
Painted Chamber to the Abbey. The favorite 
child and namesake of the deceased statesman 
followed the coffin as chief mourner, and saw it 
deposited in the transept where his own was des- 
tined to lie. 

His elder brother, now Earl of Chatham, had 
means sufficient, and barely sufficient, to support 
the dignity of the peerage. The other members 
of the family were poorly provided for. William 
had little more than three hundred a year. It 
was necessary for him to follow a profession. 
He had already beg m to eat his terms. In the 
spring of 1780 he ca ne of age. He then quitted 
Cambridge, was called to the bar, took chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and joined the western circuit. 





In the autumn of that year a general election 
took place; and he offered himself as a candidate 
for the university; but he was at the bottom of 
the poll. It is said that the grave doctors who 
then sat, robed in scarlet, on the benches of Gol- 
gotha, thought it great presumption in so young 
a man to solicit so high a distinction. He was, 
however, at the request of a hereditary friend, 
the Duke of Rutland, brought into Parliament 
by Sir James Lowther for the borough of Ap- 
pleby. 

The dangers of the country were at that time 
such as might well have disturbed even a con- 
stant mind. Army after army had been sent in 
vain against the rebellious colonists of North 
America. On pitched fields of battle the ad- 
vantage had been with the disciplined troops of 
the mother country. But it was not on pitched 
fields of battle that the event of such a contest 
could be decided. An armed nation, with hun- 
ger and the Atlantic for auxiliaries, was not to 
be subjugated. Meanwhile, the House of Bour- 
bon, humbled to the dust a few years before by 
the genius and vigor of Chatham, had seized the 
opportunity of revenge. France and Spain were 
united against us, and had recently been joined 
by Holland. The command of the Mediterra- 
nean had been for a time lost. The British flag 
had been scarcely able to maintain itself in the 
British Channel. The northern powers pro- 
fessed neutrality; but their neutrality had a 
menacing aspect. In the East, Hyder had de- 
scended on the Carnatic, had destroyed the little 
army of Baillie, and had spread terror even to 
the ramparts of Fort St. George. The discon- 
tents of Ireland threatened nothing less than civil 
war. In England the authority of the govern- 
ment had sunk to the lowest point. The King 
and the House of Commons were alike unpopu- 
lar. The cry for parliamentary reform was 
scarcely less loud and vehement than in the au- 
tumn of 1830. Formidable associations, head- 
ed, not by ordinary demagogues, but by men of 
high rank, stainless character, and distinguished 
ability, demanded a revision of the representa- 
tive system. The populace, emboldened by the 
impotence and irresolution of the government, 
had recently broken loose from all restraint, be- 
siéged the chambers of the Legislature, hustled 
peers, hunted bishops, attacked the residences of 
embassadors, opened prisons, burned and pulled 
down houses. London had presented during 
some days the aspect of a city taken by storm ; 
and it had been necessary to form a camp among 
the trees of St. James’s Park. 

In spite of dangers and difficulties, abroad and 
at home, George the Third, with a firmness 
which had little affinity with virtue or with wis- 
dom, persisted in his determination to put down 
the American rebels by force of arms; and his 
ministers submitted their judgment to his. Some 
of them were probably actuated merely by selfish 
cupidity ; but their chief, Lord North, a man of 
high honor, amiable temper, winning manners, 
lively wit, and excellent talents both for business 
and for debate, must be acquitted of all sordid 
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motives. He remained at a post from which he 
had long wished and had repeatedly tried to es- 
cape, only because he had not sufficient fortitude 
to resist the entreaties and reproaches of the King, 
who silenced all arguments by passionately ask- 
ing whether any gentleman, any man of spirit, 
could have the heart to desert a kind master in 
the hour of extremity. 

The opposition consisted of two parties which 
had once been hostile to each other, and which 
had been very slowly, and, as it soon appeared, 
very imperfectly reconciled, but which at this 
conjuncture seemed to act together with cordial- 
ity. The larger of these parties consisted of the 
great body of the Whig aristocracy. Its head 
was Charles, Marquis of Rockingham, a man of 
sense and virtue, and in wealth and parliament- 
ary interest equaled by very few of the English 
nobles, but afflicted with a nervous timidity 
which prevented him from taking a prominent 
part in debate. In the House of Commons the 
adherents of Rockingham were led by Fox, 
whose dissipated habits and ruined fortunes were 
the talk of the whole town, but whose command- 
ing genius, and whose sweet, generous, and affec- 
tionate disposition extorted the admiration and 
love of those who most lamented the errors of 
his private life. Burke, superior to Fox in 
largeness of comprehension, in extent of knowl- 
edge, and in splendor of imagination, but less 
skilled in that kind of logic and in that kind of 
rhetoric which convince and persuade great as- 
semblies, was willing to be the lieutenant of a 
young chief who might have been his son. 

A smaller section of the opposition was com- 
posed of the old followers of Chatham. At their 
head was William, Earl of Shelburne, distin- 
guished both as a statesman and as a lover of 
science and letters. With him were leagued 
Lord Camden, who had formerly held the great 
seal, and whose integrity, ability, and constitu- 
tional knowledge commanded the public respect ; 
Barré, an eloquent and acrimonious declaimer ; 
and Dunning, who had long held the first place 
at the English bar. It was to this party that 
Pitt was naturally attracted. 

On the 26th of February, 1781, he made his 
first speech in favor of Burke’s plan of econom- 
ical reform. Fox stood up at the same moment, 
but instantly gave way. The lofty yet animated 
deportment of the young member, his perfect 
self-possession, the readiness with which he re- 
plied to the orators who had preceded him, the 
silver tones of his voice, the perfect structure of 
his unpremeditated sentences, astonished and de- 
lighted his hearers. Burke, moved even to tears, 
exclaimed, ‘‘It is not a chip of the old block ; it 
is the old block itself.” ‘ Pitt will be one of the 
first men in Parliament,” said a member of the 
opposition to Fox. ‘He is so already,” an- 
swered Fox, in whose nature envy had no place. 
It is a curious fact, well remembered by some 
who were very recently living, that soon after 
this debate Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s. 

On two subsequent occasions during that ses- 


| sion Pitt addressed the House, and on both fully 


| Sustained the reputation which he had acquired 
| on his first appearance. In the summer, after 

the prorogation, he again went the western cir- 
| cuit, held several briefs, and acquitted himself in 
| such a manner that he was highly complimented 
by Buller from the bench, and by Dunning at 
the bar. 

On the 27th of November the Parliament re- 
assembled. Only forty-eight hours before had 
arrived tidings of the surrender of Cornwallis 
and his army ; and it consequently became neces- 
sary to rewrite the royal speech. Every man in 
the kingdom, except the King, was now con- 
vinced that it was mere madness to think of con- 
quering the United States. In the debate on 
the report of the address, Pitt spoke with even 
more energy and brilliancy than on any former 
occasion. He was warmly applauded by his 
allies; but it was remarked that no person on 
his own side of the house was so loud in eulogy 
as Henry Dundas, the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, who spoke from the ministerial ranks. 
That able and versatile politician distinctly fore- 
saw the approaching downfall of the government 
with which he was connected, and was preparing 
to make his own escape from the ruin. From 
that night dates his connection with Pitt, a con- 
nection which soon became a close intimacy, and 
which lasted till it was dissolved by death. 

About a fortnight later, Pitt spoke in the 
committee of supply on the army estimates. 
Symptoms of dissension had begun to appear 
on the treasury bench. Lord George Germaine, 
the Secretary of State, who was especially charged 
with the direction of the war in America, had 
held language not easily to be reconciled with 
declarations made by the first lord of the treas- 
ury. Pitt noticed the discrepancy with much 
force and keenness. Lord George and Lord 
North began to whisper together; and Welbore 
Ellis, an ancient placeman, who had been draw- 
ing salary almost every quarter since the days 
of Henry Pelham, bent down between them to 
put in a word. Such interruptions sometimes 
discompose veteran speakers. Pitt stopped, and, 
looking at the group, said, with admirable readi- 
ness, “I shall wait till Nestor has composed the 
dispute between Agamemnon and Achilles.” 

After several defeats, or victories hardly to be 
distinguished from defeats, the ministry resigned. 
The King, reluctantly and ungraciously, con- 
sented to accept Rockingham as first minister. 
Fox and Shelburne became secretaries of state. 
Lord John Cavendish, one of the most upright 
and honorable of men, was made chancellor of 
the exchequer. Thurlow, whose abilities and 
force of character had made him the dictator of 
the House of Lords, continued to hold the great 
seal. 

To Pitt was offered, through Shelburne, the 
vice-treasurership of Ireland, one of the easiest 
and most highly paid places in the gift of the 
| Crown ; but the offer was, without hesitation, 

declined. The young statesman had resolved to 
; accept no post which did not entitle him toa 
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seat in the cabinet; and, a few days later, he 
announced that resolution in the House of Com- 
mons. It must be remembered that the cabinet 
was then a much smaller and more select body 
than at present. We have seen cabinets of six- 
teen. In the time of our grandfathers a cabinet 
of ten or eleven was thought inconveniently large. 
Seven was a usual number. Even Burke, who 
had taken the lucrative office of paymaster, was 
not in the cabinet. Many therefore thought 
Pitt’s declaration indecent. He himself was 
sorry that he had made it. The words, he said 
in private, had escaped him in the heat of speak- 
ing; and he had no sooner uttered them than 
he would have given the world to recall them. 
They, however, did him no harm with the pub- 
lic. The second William Pitt, it was said, had 
shown that he had inherited the spirit as well as 
the genius of the first. In the son, as in the 
father, there might perhaps be too much pride; 
but there was nothing low or sordid. It might 
be called arrogance in a young barrister, living 
in chambers on three hundred a year, to refuse 
a salary of five thousand a year, merely because 
he did not choose to bind himself to speak or 
vote for plans which he had no share in framing ; 
but surely such arrogance was not very far re- 
moved from virtue. 

Pitt gave a general support to the administra- 
tion of Rockingham, but omitted, in the mean 
time, no opportunity of courting that ultra-Whig 
party which the persecution of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex election had called into existence, 
and which the disastrous events of war, and the 
triumph of republican principles in America, had 
made formidable both in numbers and in temper. 
He supported a motion for shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. He made a motion for a 
committee to examine into the state of the rep- 
resentation, and, in the speech by which that 
motion was introduced, avowed himself the ene- 
my of the close boroughs, the strongholds of that 
corruption to which he attributed all the calami- 
ties of the nation, and which, as he phrased it 
in one of those exact and sonorous sentences of 
which he had a boundless command, had grown 
with the growth of England and strengthened 
with her strength, but had not diminished with 
her diminution, or decayed with her decay. On 
this occasion he was supported by Fox. The 
motion was lost by only twenty votes in a house 
of more than three hundred members. The re- 
formers never again had so good a division till 
the year 1831. 

The new administration was strong in abili- 
ties, and was more popular than any administra- 
tion which had held office since the first year of 
George the Third, but was hated by the King, 
hesitatingly supported by the Parliament, and 
torn by internal dissensions. The chancellor 


was disliked and distrusted by almost all his col- 

leagues. The two secretaries of state regarded 

each other with no friendly feeling. The line 

between their departments had not been traced 

with precision; and there were consequently 

jealousies, encroachments, and complaints. 
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was all that Rockingham could do to keep the 
peace in his cabinet; and before the cabinet had 
existed three months Rockingham died. 

In an instant all was confusion. The ad- 
herents of the deceased statesman looked on the 
Duke of Portland as their chief. The King 
placed Shelburne at the head of the treasury. 
Fox, Lord John Cavendish, and Burke, imme- 
diately resigned their offices ; and the new prime 
minister was left to constitute a government out 
of very defective materials. His own parliament- 
ary talents were great; but he could not be in 
the place where parliamentary talents were most 
needed. It was necessary to find some member 
of the House of Commons who could confront 
the great orators of the opposition; and Pitt 
alone had the eloquence and the courage which 
were required. He was offered the great place 
of chancellor of the exchequer, and he accepted 
it. He had scarcely completed his twenty-third 
year. 

The parliament was speedily prorogued. Dur- 
ing the recess a negotiation for peace, which had 
been commenced under Rockingham, was brought 
to a successful termination. England acknowl- 
edged the independence of her revolted colonies ; 
and she ceded to her European enemies some 
places in the Mediterranean, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. But the terms which she obtained 
were quite as advantageous and honorable as the 
events of the war entitled her to expect, or as 
she was likely to obtain by persevering in a con- 
test against immense odds. All her vital parts, 
all the real sources of her power remained unin- 
jured. She preserved even her dignity; for she 
ceded to the House of Bourbon only part of what 
she had won from that house in previous wars. 
She retained her Indian empire undiminished ; 
and, in spite of the mightiest efforts of two great 
monarchies, her flag still waved on the rock of 
Gibraltar. There is not the slightest reason to 
believe that Fox, if he had remained in office, 
would have hesitated one moment about con- 
cluding a treaty on such conditions. Unhappily 
that great and most amiable man was, at this 
crisis, hurried by his passions into an error which 
made his genius and his virtues, during a long 
course of years, almost useless to his country. 

He saw that the great body of the House of 
Commons was divided into three parties, his 
own, that of North, and that of Shelburne; that 
none of those three parties was large enough to 
stand alone; that, therefore, unless two of them 
united, there must be a miserably feeble admin- 
istration, or, more probably, a rapid succession 
of miserably feeble administrations, and this at a 
time when a strong government was essential to 
the prosperity and respectability of the nation. 
It was then necessary and right that there should 
be acoalition. To every possible coalition three 
were objections. But of all possible coalitions 
that to which there were the fewest objections 
was undoubtedly a coalition between Shelburne 
and Fox. It would have been generally applaud- 
ed by the followers of both. It might have been 
made without any sacrifice of public principle on 
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the part ofcither. Unhappily, recent bickerings| ers. ‘‘If,” he said, ‘‘this ill-omened and un- 
had left in the mind of Fox a profound dislike | natural marriage be not yet consummated, I 


and distrust of Shelburne. Pitt attempted to 
mediate, and was authorized to invite Fox to re- 
turn to the service of the Crown. ‘Is Lord 
Shelburne,” said Fox, “to remain prime minis- 
ter?” Pitt answered in the affirmative. ‘‘It 
is impossible that I can act under him,” said Fox. 
“Then negotiation is at an end,” said Pitt; 
‘*for I can not betray him.” Thus the two 
statesmen parted. They were never again in a 
private room together. 

As Fox and his friends would not treat with 
Shelburne, nothing remained to them but to treat 
with North. That fatal coalition, which is em- 
phatically called ‘‘ The Coalition,” was formed. 
Not three quarters of a year had elapsed since 
Fox and Burke had threatened North with im- 
peachment, and had described him, night after 
night, as the most arbitrary, the most corrupt, 
the most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied themselves with him for the purpose of 
driving from office a statesman with whom they 
can not be said to have differed as to any import- 
ant question. Nor had they even the prudence 
and the patience to wait for some occasion on 
which they might, without inconsistency, have 
combined with their old enemies in opposition to 
the government. That nothing might be want- 
ing to the scandal, the great orators who had, 
during seven years, thundered against the war, 
determined to join with the authors of that war 
in passing a vote of censure on the peace. 

The Parliament met before Christmas, 1782. 
But it was not till January, 1783, that the pre- 
liminary treaties were signed. On the 17th of 
February they were taken into consideration by 
the House of Commons. There had been, dur- 
ing some days, floating rumors that Fox and 
North had coalesced; and the debate indicated 
but too clearly that those rumors were not un- 
founded. Pitt was suffering from indisposition : 
he did not rise till his own strength and that of 
his hearers were exhausted; and he was conse- 
quently less successful than on any former occa- 
sion. His admirers owned that his speech was 
feeble and petulant. He so far forgot himself as 
to advise Sheridan to confine himself to amusing 
theatrical audiences. This ignoble sarcasm gave 
Sheridan an opportunity of retorting with great 
felicity. ‘‘ After what I have seen and heard 
to-night,” he said, ‘‘I really feel strongly tempted 
to venture on a competition with so great an artist 
as Ben Jonson, and to bring on the stage a 
second Angry Boy.” On a division, the address 
proposed by the supporters of the government 
was rejected by a majority of sixteen. 

But Pitt was not a man to be disheartened by 
a single failure, or to be put down by the most 
lively repartee. When, a few days later, the 
opposition proposed a resolution directly censur- 
ing the treaties, he spoke with an eloquence, 
energy, and dignity which raised his fame and 
popularity higher than ever. To the coalition 
of Fox and North he alluded in language which 
drew forth tumultuous applause from his follow- 





know of a just and lawful impediment ; and, in 
the name of the public weal, I forbid the bans.” 

The ministers were again left in a minority, 
and Shelburne consequently tendered his resigna- 
tion. It was accepted; but the King struggled 
long and hard before he submitted to the terms 
dictated by Fox, whose faults he detested, and 
whose high spirit and powerful intellect he de- 
tested still more. The first place at the board 
of treasury was repeatedly offered to Pitt; but 
the offer, though tempting, was steadfastly de- 
clined. The young man, whose judgment was 
as precocious as his eloquence, saw that his time 
was coming, but was not come, and was deaf to 
royal importunities and reproaches. His Majes- 
ty, bitterly complaining of Pitt’s faint-hearted- 
ness, tried to break the coalition. Every art of 
seduction was practiced on North, but in vain. 
During several weeks the country remained with- 
out a government. It was not till all devices 
had failed, and till the aspect of the House of 
Commons became threatening, that the King 
gave way. The Duke of Portland was declared 
first lord of the treasury. Thurlow was dis- 
missed. Fox and North became secretaries of 
state, with power ostensibly equal. But Fox 
was the real prime minister. 

The year was far advanced before the new ar- 
rangements were completed; and nothing very 
important was done during the remainder of the 
session. Pitt, now seated on the opposition 
bench, brought the question of parliamentary 
reform a second time under the consideration of 
the Commons. He proposed to add to the 
House at once a hundred county members and 
several members for metropolitan districts, and 
to enact that every borough of which an election 
committee should report that the majority of 
voters appeared to be corrupt should lose the 
franchise. The motion was rejected by 293 votes 
to 149. 

After the prorogation, Pitt visited the Conti- 
nent for the first and last time. His traveling 
companion was one of his most intimate friends, 
a young man of his own age, who had already 
distinguished himself in Parliament by an en- 
gaging natural eloquence, set off by the sweetest 
and most exquisitely modulated of human voices, 
and whose affectionate heart, caressing manners, 
and brilliant wit, made him the most delightful 
of companions, William Wilberforce. That was 
the time of Anglo-mania in France; and at Paris 
the son of the great Chatham was absolutely 
hunted by men of letters and women of fashion, 
and forced, much against his will, into political 
disputation. One remarkable saying which 
dropped from him during this tour has been 
preserved. A French gentleman expressed some 
surprise at the immense influence which Fox, a 
man of pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and the 
turf, exercised over the English nation. ‘‘You 
have not,” said Piti, ‘‘ been under the wand of 
the magician.” 

In November, 1783, the Parliament met again. 
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The government had irresistible strength in the 
House of Commons, and seemed to be scarcely 
less strong in the House of Lords, but was, in 
truth, surrounded on every side by dangers. 
The King was impatiently waiting for the mo- 
ment at which he could emancipate himself from 
a yoke which galled him so severely that he 
had more than once seriously thought of retiring 
to Hanover; and the King was scarcely more 
eager for a change than the nation. Fox and 
North had committed a fatal error. They ought 
to have known that coalitions between parties 
which have long been hostile can succeed only 
when the wish for coalition pervades the lower 
ranks of both. If the leaders unite before there 
is any disposition to union among the followers, 
the probability is that there will be a mutiny in 
both camps, and that the two revolted armies 
will make a truce with each other, in order to 
be revenged on those by whom they think that 
they have been betrayed. Thus it was in 1783. 
At the beginning of that eventful year North 
had been the recognized head of the old Tory 
party, which, though for a moment prostrated 
by the disastrous issue of the American war, 
was still a great power in the state. To him 
the clergy, the universities, and that large body 
of country gentlemen whose rallying cry was 
“Church and King,” had long looked up with 
respect and confidence. Fox had, on the oth- 
er hand, been the idol of the Whigs, and of 
the whole body of Protestant dissenters. The 
coalition at once alienated the most zealous To- 
ries from North, and the most zealous Whigs 
from Fox. The university of Oxford, which 
had marked its approbation of North’s ortho- 
doxy by electing him chancellor, the city of 
London, which had been, during two and twen- 
ty years, at war with the Court, were equally 
disgusted. Squires and rectors, who had inher- 
ited the principles of the cavaliers of the preced- 
ing century, could not forgive their old leader 
for combining with disloyal subjects in order to 
put a force on the sovereign. ‘The members of 
the Bill of Rights Society and of the Reform 
Associations were enraged by learning that their 
favorite orator now called the great champion of 
tyranny and corruption his noble friend. Two 
great multitudes were at once left without any 
head, and both at once turned their eyes on Pitt. 
One party saw in him the only man who could 
rescue the King; the other saw in him the only 
man who could purify the Parliament. He was 
supported on one side by Archbishop Markham, 
the preacher of divine right, and by Jenkinson, 
the captain of the Pretorian band of the King’s 
friends; on the other side by Jebb and Priest- 
ley, Sawbridge and Cartwright, Jack Wilkes 
and Horne Tooke. On the benches of the House 
of Commons, however, the ranks of the minis- 
terial majority were unbroken; and that any 
statesman would venture to brave such a major- 
ity was thought impossible. No prince of the 


Hanoverian line had ever, under any provoca- 
tion, ventured to appeal from the representative 
The ministers, 


body to the constituent body. 





therefore, notwithstanding the sullen looks and 
muttered words of displeasure with which their 
suggestions were received in the closet, notwith- 
standing the roar of obloquy which was rising 
louder and louder every day from every corner 
of the island, thought themselves secure. 

Such was their confidence in their strength that, 
as soon as the Parliament had met, they brought 
forward a singularly bold and original plan for 
the government of the British territories in India. 
What was proposed was that the whole author- 
ity, which till that time had been exercised over 
those territories by the East India Company, 
should be transferred to seven commissioners, 
who were to be named by Parliament, and were 
not to be removable at the pleasure of the Crown. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the most intimate personal 
friend of Fox, was to be chairman of this board, 
and the eldest son of North was to be one of the 
members. . 

As soon as the outlines of the scheme were 
known, all the hatred which the coalition had 
excited burst forth with an astounding explo- 
sion. The question which ought undoubtedly 
to have been considered as paramount to every 
other was, whether the proposed change was 
likely to be beneficial or injurious to the thirty 
millions of people who were subject to the Com- 
pany? But that question can not be said to 
have been even seriously discussed. Burke, 
who, whether right or wrong in the conclusions 
to which he came, had at least the merit of look- 
ing at the subject in the right point of view, 
vainly reminded his hearers of that mighty pop- 
ulation whose daily rice might depend on a vote 
of the British Parliament. He spoke, with even 
more than his wonted power of thought and lan- 
guage, about the desolation of Rohilcund, about 
the spoliation of Benares, about the evil policy 
which had suffered the tanks of the Carnatic to 
go to ruin; but he could scarcely obtain a hear- 
ing. The contending parties, to their shame it 
must be said, would listen to none but English 
topics. Out of doors the cry against the min- 
istry was almost universal. Town and country 
were united. Corporations exclaimed against 
the violation of the charter of the greatest cor- 
poration in the realm. ‘Tories and Democrats 
joined in pronouncing the proposed board an 
unconstitutional body. It was to consist of 
Fox’s nominees. The effect of his bill was to 
give, not to the Crown, but to him personally, 
whether in office or in opposition, an enormous 
power, a patronage sufficient to counterbalance 
the patronage of the Treasury and of the Ad- 
miralty, and to decide the elections for fifty bor- 
oughs. He knew, it was said, that he was hate- 
ful alike to King and people; and he had de- 
vised a plan which would make him independ- 
ent of both. Some nicknamed him Cromwell, 
and some Carlo Khan. Wilberforce, with his 
usual felicity of expression, and with very unusual 
bitterness of feeling, described the scheme as the 
genuine offspring of the coalition, as marked 
with the features of both its parents, the corrup- 
tion of one and the violence of the other. In 
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ported in every stage by great majorities, was 


spite of all opposition, however, the bill was sup- | King was requested to dismiss his ministers. 
rapidly passed, and was sent up to the Lords. | 


reading was moved in the Upper House, the op- | ment and almost furious. 


position proposed an adjournment, and carried 


cause of this strange turn of fortune was soon 
known. Pitt’s cousin, Earl Temple, had been 


ized to let it be known that his Majesty would 
consider all who voted for the bill as his ene- 


kinsman Temple. 


hours after he had accepted it, and thus relieved 
the new government from a great load of unpop- 
ularity; for all men of sense and honor, however 
strong might be their dislike of the India Bill, 
disapproved of the manner in which that bill had 
Temple carried away with 
him the scandal which the best friends of the 


been thrown out. 


fame of the young Prime Minister preserved its 
He could declare with perfect truth 
that, if unconstitutional machinations had been 
employed, he had been no party to them. afflicted with blindness. 

He was, however, surrounded by difficulties 
In the House of Lords, indeed, 
he had a majority; nor could any orator of the 
opposition in that assembly be considered as a 
match for Thurlow, who was now again chan- 
cellor, or for Camden, who cordially supported 


whiteness. 


and dangers. 


idan. 
not once close his eyes on the night which fol- 


internal emotions might be, his language and de- 
portment indicated nothing but unconquerable 
firmness and haughty confidence in his own pow- 
His contest against the House of Commons 
lasted from the 17th of December, 1783, to the 
8th of March, 1784. 
opposition triumphed. Again and again the 


ers. 








But he was determined to go to Germany rather 
than yield. Pitt’s resolution never wavered. 
To the general astonishment, when the second | The cry of the nation in his favor became vehe- 
Addresses assuring 
him of public support came up daily from every 
it by eighty-seven votes to seventy-nine. The | part of the kingdom. The freedom of the city 
of London was presented to him in a gold box. 
He went in state to receive this mark of distinc- 
in the royal closet, and had there been author-/ tion. He was sumptuously feasted in Grocers’ 
Hall; and the shopkeepers of the Strand and 
Fleet Street illuminated their houses in his hon- 
mies. The ignominious commission was per-|or. These things could not but produce an ef- 
formed, and instantly a troop of lords of the 
bedchamber, of bishops who wished to be trans- 
lated, and of Scotch peers who wished to be re- 
elected, made haste to change sides. Ona later 
day the Lords rejected the bill. Fox and North | to capitulate with the honors of war. 
were immediately directed to send their seals to 
the palace by their under secretaries; and Pitt 
was appointed first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

The general opinion was that there would be 


fect within the walls of Parliament. 
of the majority began to waver; a few passed 
over to the enemy; some skulked away; many 
were for capitulating while it was still possible 


tions were opened with the view of forming an 
administration on a wide basis, but they had 
scarcely been opened when they were closed. 
The opposition demanded, as a preliminary arti- 
cle of the treaty, that Pitt should resign the 
an immediate dissolution. But Pitt wisely de-| treasury; and with this demand Pitt steadfast- 
termined.to give the public feeling time to gath- | ly refused to comply. 
er strength. On this point he differed from his 
The consequence was, that 
Temple, who had been appointed one of the sec- 
retaries of state, resigned his office forty-eight | became vacant. The appointment was with the 
chancellor of the exchequer; nobody doubted 
that he would appoint himself; and nobody could 
have blamed him if he had done so; for such 
sinecure offices had always been defended on the 
ground that they enabled a few men of eminent 
abilities and small incomes to live without any 
profession, and to devote themselves to the serv- 
new government could not but lament. The |ice of the state. Pitt, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his friends, gave the pells to his fa- 
ther’s old adherent, Colonel Barré, a man distin- 
guished by talent and eloquence, but poor and 





While the contest was 
raging the clerkship of the pells, a sinecure 
place for life, worth three thousand a year, and 
tenable with a seat in the House of Commons, 


By this arrangement 
a pension which the Rockingham administration 
had granted to Barré was saved to the public. 
Never was there a happier stroke of policy. 
About treaties, wars, expeditions, tariffs, budg- 
ets, there will always be room for dispute. 
policy which is applauded by half the nation may 
the son of his old friend Chatham. But in the | be condemned by the other half. But pecuniary 
other House there was not a single eminent speak- 
er among the official men who sat round Pitt. 
His most useful assistant was Dundas, who, 
though he had not eloquence, had sense, knowl- 


disinterestedness every body comprehends. 
is a great thing for a man who has only three 
hundred a year to be able to show that he con- 
siders three thousand a year as mere dirt beneath 
edge, readiness, and boldness. On the opposite | his feet, when compared with the public interest 
benches was a powerful majority, led by Fox, | and the public esteem. 
who was supported by Burke, North, and Sher- 
The heart of the young minister, stout 


Pitt had his reward. 
No minister was ever more rancorously libeled ; 
but even when he was known to be overwhelmed 
as it was, almost died within him. He could | with debt, when millions were passing though 
his hands, when the wealthiest magnates of the 
lowed Temple’s resignation. But, whatever his | realm were soliciting him for marquisates and 
garters, his bitterest enemies did not dare to ac- 
cuse him of touching unlawful gain. 

At length the hard fought fight ended. 
final remonstrance, drawn up by Burke with ad- 
mirable skill, was carried on the 8th of March 
In sixteen divisions the | by a single vote in a full House. Had the ex- 
periment been repeated the supporters of the co- 
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alition would probably have been in a minority. 
But the supplies had been voted; the Mutiny 
Bill had been passed; and the Parliament was 
dissolved. 

The popular constituent bodies all over the 
country were in general enthusiastic on the side 
of the new government. A hundred and sixty 
of the supporters of the coalition lost their seats. 
The first lord of the treasury himself came in 
at the head of the poll for the University of 
Cambridge. His young friend, Wilberforce, was 
elected knight of the great shire of York, in op- 
position to the whole influence of the Fitzwill- 
iams, Cavendishes, Dundases, and Saviles. In 
the midst of such triumphs Pitt completed his 
twenty-fifth year. He was now the greatest sub- 
ject that England had seen during many gener- 
ations. He domineered absolutely over the cab- 
inet, and was the favorite at once of the sover- 
eign, of the Parliament, and of the nation. His 
father had never been so powerful, nor Walpole, 
nor Marlborough. 

This narrative has now reached a point, be- 
yond which a full history of the life of Pitt 
would be a history of England, or rather of the 
whole civilized world; and for such a history 
this is not the proper place. Here a very slight 
sketch must suffice; and in that sketch promi- 
nence will be given to such points as may en- 
able a reader who is already acquainted with 
the general course of events to form a just no- 
tion of the character of the man on whom so 
much depended. 

If we wish to arrive at a correct judgment of 
Pitt’s merits and defects, we must never forget 
that he belonged to a peculiar class of states- 
men, and that he must be tried by a peculiar 
standard. It is not easy to compare him fairly 
with such men as Ximenes and Sully, Richelieu 
and Oxenstiern, John De Witt and Warren 
Hastings. The means by which those politi- 
cians governed great communities were of quite 
a different kind from those which Pitt was un- 
der the necessity of employing. Some talents, 
which they never had any opportunity of show- 
ing that they possessed, were developed in him 
to an extraordinary degree. In some qualities, 
on the other hand, to which they owe a large 
part of their fame, he was decidedly their infe- 
rior. They transacted business in their closets, 
or at boards where a few confidential councilors 
sat. It was his lot to be born in an age and in 
a country in which parliamentary government 
was completely established; his whole training 
from infancy was such as fitted him to bear a 
part in parliamentary government; and from 
the prime of his manhood to his death all the 
powers of his vigorous mind were almost con- 
stantly exerted in the work of parliamentary 
government. He accordingly became the great- 
est master of the whole art of parliamentary 
government that has ever existed, a greater than 
Montague or Walpole, a greater than his father 
Chatham or his rival Fox, a greater than either 
of his illustrious successors, Canning and Peel. 

Parliamentary government, like every other 





contrivance of man, has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. On the advantages there is no 
need to dilate. The history of England dur- 
ing the hundred and seventy years which have 
elapsed since the House of Commons became 
the most powerful body in the state, her im- 
mense and still growing prosperity, her freedom, 
her tranquillity, her greatness in arts, in sci- 
ences, and in arms, her maritime ascendency, 
the marvels of her public credit, her American, 
her African, her Australian, her Asiatic empires 
sufficiently prove the excellence of her institu- 
tions. But those institutions, though excellent, 
are assuredly not perfect. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is government by speaking. In such a 
government the power of speaking is the most 
highly prized of all the qualities which a pol- 
itician can possess; and that power may ex- 
ist, in the highest degree, without judgment, 
without fortitude, without skill in reading the 
characters of men or the signs of the times, 
without any knowledge of the principles of leg- 
islation or of political economy, and without 
any skill in diplomacy or in the administration 
of war. Nay, it may well happen that those 
very intellectual qualities which give a peculiar 
charm to the speeches of a public man may be 
incompatible with the qualities which would fit 
him to meet a pressing emergency with prompt- 
itude and firmness. It was thus with Charles 
Townshend. It was thus with Windham. It 
was a privilege to listen to those accomplished 
and ingenious orators. But in a perilous crisis 
they would have been found far inferior in all 
the qualities of rulers to such a man as Oliver 
Cromwell, who talked nonsense, or as William 
the Silent, who did not talk at all. When par- 
liamentary government is established, a Charles 
Townshend or a Windham will almost always 
exercise much greater influence than such men 
as the great Protector of England, or as the 
founder of the Batavian commonwealth. In 
such a government parliamentary talent, though 
quite distinct from the talents of a good execu- 
tive or judicial officer, will be a chief qualifica- 
tion for executive and judicial office. From the 
Book of Dignities a curious list might be made 
out of chancellors ignorant of the principles of 
equity, and first lords of the admiralty ignorant 
of the principles of navigation, of colonial min- 
isters who could not repeat the names of the col- 
onies, of lords of the treasury who did not know 
the difference between funded and unfunded 
debt, and of secretaries of the India board who 
did not know whether the Mahrattas were Mo- 
hammedans or Hindoos. On these grounds 
some persons, incapable of seeing more than one 
side of a question, have pronounced parliament- 
ary government a positive evil, and have main- 
tained that the administration would be greatly 
improved if the power, now exercised by a large 
assembly, were transferred to a single person. 
Men of sense will probably think the remedy 
very much worse than the disease, and will be 
of opinion that there would be small gain in ex- 
changing Charles Townshend and Windham for 
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the Prince of the Peace, or the poor slave and 
dog Steenie. 

Pitt was emphatically the man of parliament- 
ary government, the type of his class, the min- 
ion, the child, the spoiled child, of the House 
of Commons. For the House of Commons he 
had a hereditary, an infantine love. Through 
his whole boyhood the House of Commons was 
never out of his thoughts, or out of the thoughts 
of his instructors. Reciting at his father’s knee, 
reading Thucydides and Cicero into English, 
analyzing the great Attic speeches on the Em- 
bassy and on the Crown, he was constantly in 
training for the conflicts of the House of Com- 
mons. He was a disiinguished member of the 
House of Commons at twenty-one. The ability 
which he had displayed in the House of Com- 
mons made him the most powerful subject in 
Europe before he was twenty-five. It would 
have been happy for himself and for his country 
if his elevation had been deferred. Eight or 
ten years, during which he would have had leis- 
ure and opportunity for reading and reflection, 
for foreign travel, for social intercourse and free 
exchange of thought on equal terms with a great 
variety of companions, would have supplied what, 
without any fault on his part, was wanting to 
his powerful intellect. He had all the knowl- 
edge that he could be expected to have; that is 
to say, all the knowledge that a man can ac- 
quire while he is a student at Cambridge, and 
all the knowledge that a man can acquire when 
he is first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer. But the stock of general inform- 
ation which he brought from college, extraor- 
dinary for a boy, was far inferior to what Fox 
possessed, and beggarly when compared with the 
massy, the splendid, the various treasures laid 
up in the large mind of Burke. After Pitt be- 
came minister he had no leisure to learn more 
than was necessary for the purposes of the day 
which was passing over him. What was neces- 
sary for those purposes such a man could learn 
with little difficulty. He was surrounded by 
experienced and able public servants. He could 
at any moment command their best assistance. 
From the stores which they produced his vigor- 
ous mind rapidly collected the materials for a 
good parliamentary case: and that was enough. 
Legislation and administration were with him 
secondary matters. To the work of framing 
statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organizing 
fleets and armies, of sending forth expeditions, 
he gave only the leavings of his time and the 
dregs of his fine intellect. The strength and 
sap of his mind were all drawn in a different di- 
rection. It was when the House of Commons 
was to be convinced and persuaded that he put 
forth all his powers. 

Of those powers we must form our estimate 
chiefly from tradition; for of all the eminent 
speakers of the last age Pitt has suffered most 
from the reporters. Even while he was still 
living critics remarked that his eloquence could 
not be preserved, that he must be heard to be 
appreciated. They more than once applied to 








him the sentence in which Tacitus describes the 
fate of a senator whose rhetoric was admired in 
the Augustan age: ‘‘ Haterii canorum illud et 
profluens cum ipso simul exstinctum est.” There 
is, however, abundant evidence that nature had 
bestowed on Pitt the talents of a great orator; 
and those talents had been developed in a very 
peculiar manner; first by his education, and 
secondly by the high official position to which 
he rose early, and in which he passed the greater 
part of his public life. 

At his first appearance in Parliament he 
showed himself superior to all his contemporaries 
in command of language. He could pour forth 
a long succession of round and stately periods, 
without premeditation, without ever pausing for 
a word, without ever repeating a word, in a voice 
of silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so 
articulate that not a letter was slurred over. 
He had less amplitude of mind and less richness 
of imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than 
Windham, less wit than Sheridan, less perfect 
mastery of dialectical fence, and less of that high- 
est sort of eloquence which consists of reason and 
passion fused together, than Fox. Yet the al- 
most unanimous judgment of those who were in 
the habit of listening to that remarkable race of 
men placed Pitt, as a speaker, above Burke, above 
Windham, above Sheridan, and not below Fox. 
His declamation was copious, polished, and splen- 
did. In power of sarcasm he was probably not 
surpassed by any speaker, ancient or modern; 
and of this formidable weapon he made merci- 
less use. In two parts of the oratorical art which 
are of the highest value to a minister of state he 
was singularly expert. Noman knew better how 
to be luminous or how to be obscure. When he 
wished to be understood he never failed to make 
himself understood. He could with ease present 
to his audience, not perhaps an exact or profound, 
but a clear, popular, and plausible view of the 
most extensive and complicated subject. Nothing 
was out of place; nothing was forgotten ; minute 
details, dates, sums of money, were all faithfully 
preserved in his memory. Even,intricate ques- 
tions of finance, when explained by him, seemed 
clear to the plainest man among his hearers. On 
the other hand, when he did not wish to be ex- 
plicit—and no man who is at the head of affairs 
always wishes to be explicit—he had a marvelous 
power of saying nothing in language which left 
on his audience the impression that he had said 
a great deal. He was at once the only man who 
could open a budget without notes, and the only 
man who, as Windham said, could speak that 
most elaborately evasive and unmeaning of hu- 
man compositions, a King’s speech, without pre- 
meditation. 

The effect of oratory will always, to a great 
extent, depend on the character of the orator. 
There perhaps never were two speakers whose 
eloquence had more of what may be called the 
race, more of the flavor imparted by moral quali- 
ties, than Fox and Pitt. The speeches of Fox owe 
a great part of their charm to that warmth and 
softness of heart, that sympathy with human suf- 
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fering, that admiration for every thing great and | freely in wine, which he had early been directed 
beautiful, and that hatred of cruelty and injus-| to take as a medicine, and which use had made 
tice, which interest and delight us even in the | a necessary of life to him. But it was very sel- 
most defective reports. No person, on the other | dom that any indication of undue excess could 
hand, could hear Pitt without perceiving him to | be detected in his tones or gestures; and, in 
be a man of high, intrepid, and commanding | truth, two bottles of port were little more to him 
spirit, proudly conscious of his own rectitude and | than two dishes of tea. He had, when he was 
of his own intellectual superiority, incapable of first introduced into the clubs of Saint James's 
the low vices of fear and envy, but too prone to | Street, shown a strong taste for play; but he had 
feel and to show disdain. Pride, indeed, per- | | the prudence and the resolution to stop before 
vaded the whole man, was written in the harsh, | this taste had acquired the strength of habit. 

rigid lines of his face, was marked by the way in | From the passion which generally exercises the 
which he walked, in which he sat, in which he | most tyrannical dominion over the young he 
stood, and, above all, in which he bowed. Such | possessed an immunity, which is probably to be 
pride, of course, inflicted many wounds. It may | ascribed partly to his temperament, and partly 
confidently be affirmed that there can not be | to his situation. His constitution was feeble: 

found, in all the ten thousand invectives written | he was very shy; and he was very busy. The 
against Fox, a word indicating that his demeanor | strictness of his morals furnished such buffoons 
had ever made a single personal enemy. On the | as Peter Pindar and Captain Morris with an in- 
other hand, several men of note who had been | exhaustible theme for merriment of no very deli- 
partial to Pitt, and who to the last continued to! cate kind. But the great body of the middle 
approve his public conduct and to support his class of Englishmen could not see the joke. 
administration, Cumberland, for example, Bos- | They warmly praised the young statesman for 
well, and Matthias, were so much irritated by ' commanding his passions, and for covering his 


the contempt with which he treated them, that 
they complained in print of their wrongs. But | 
his pride, though it made him bitterly disliked | 


frailties, if he had frailties, with decorous ob- 
| scurity, and would have been very far indeed 
from thinking better of him if he had vindicated 


by individuals, inspired the great body of his fol- | 
lowers in Parliament and throughout the coun- | 
try with respect and confidence. ‘They took him | anne Clark. 

at his own valuation. They saw that his self-| No part of the immense popularity which Pitt 
esteem was not that of an upstart, who was drunk | long enjoyed is to be attributed to the eulogies 
with good luck and with applause, and who, if | of wits and poets. It might have been natural- 
fortune turned, would sink from arrogance into | , ly expected that a man of genius, of learning, 
abject humility. It was that of the magnani- | of taste, an orator whose diction was often com- 
mous man so finely described by Aristotle in the | pared to that of Tully, the representative, too, 
Ethics, of the man who thinks himself worthy of | | of a great university, would have taken a pecu- 
great things, being in truth worthy. It sprang’ liar pleasure in befriending eminent writers, to 
from a consciousness of great powers and great | whatever political party they might have belong- 
virtues, and was never so conspicuously displayed ‘ed. ‘The love of literature had induced Augus- 
as in the midst of difficulties and dangers which | tus to heap benefits on Pompeians, Somers to be 
would have unnerved and bowed down any or-| the protector of nonjurors, Harley to make the 
dinary mind. It was closely connected, too, with | fortunes of Whigs. But it could not move Pitt 
an ambition which had no mixture of low cupid-| to show any favor even to Pittites. He was 
ity. There was something noble in the cynical | doubtless right in thinking that, in general, po- 
disdain with which the mighty minister scattered | etry, history, and philosophy ought to be suffer- 
riches and titles to right and left among those | ed, like calico and cutlery, to find their proper 
who valued them, while he spurned them out of | price in the market, and that to teach men of 


himself from the taunts of his enemies by taking 
under his protection a Nancy Parsons or a Mari- 





his own way. Poor himself, he was surrounded | 
by friends on whom he had bestowed three thou- 
sand, six thousand, ten thousand a year. Plain 
Mister himself, he had made more lords than 
any three ministers that had preceded him. The 
garter, for which the first dukes in the kingdom 
were contending, was repeatedly offered to him, 
and offered in vain. 

The correctness of his private life added much 
to the dignity of his public character. In the 
relations of son, brother, uncle, master, friend, 
his conduct was exemplary. In the small circle 
of his intimate associations he was amiable, af- 
fectionate, even playful. They loved him sin- 
cerely ; they regretted him long ; and they would 
hardly admit that he who was so kind and gentle 
with them, could be stern and haughty with 
others. He indulged, indeed, somewhat too! 





letters to look habitually to the state for their 
recompense is bad for the state and bad for let- 
ters. Assuredly nothing can be more absurd or 
mischievous than to waste the public money in 
bounties, for the purpose of inducing people who 
ought to be weighing out grocery or measuring 
out drapery, to write bad or middling books. 
But, though the sound rule is that authors should 
be left to be remunerated by their readers, there 
will, in every generation, be a few exceptions to 
this rule. To distinguish these special cases 
from the masses is an employment well worthy 
of the faculties of a great and accomplished rul- 
er; and Pitt would assuredly have had little dif- 
ficulty in finding such cases. While he was in 


power, the greatest philologist of the age, his 
own contemporary at Cambridge, was reduced 
to earn a livelihood by the lowest literary drudg- 
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ery, and to spend in writing squibs for the Morn- 
ing Chronicle years to which we might have owed 
an all but perfect text of the whole tragic and 
comic drama of Athens. The greatest historian 
of the age, forced by poverty to leave his coun- 
try, completed his immortal work on the shores 
of Lake Leman. The political heterodoxy of 
Porson, and the religious heterodoxy of Gibbon, 
may perhaps be pleaded in defense of the minis- 
ter by whom those eminent men were neglected. 
But there were other cases in which no such ex- 
cuse could be set up. Scarcely had Pitt obtain- 
ed possession of unbounded power, when an aged 
writer of the highest eminence, who had made 
very little by his writings, and who was sinking 
into the grave under a load of infirmities and sor- 
rows, wanted five or six hundred pounds to ena- 
ble him, during the winter or two which might 
still remain to him, to draw his breath more eas- 
ily in the soft climate of Italy. Not a farthing 
was to be obtained; and before Christmas the 
author of the English Dictionary and of the Lives 
of the Poets had gasped his last in the river fog 
and coal smoke of Fleet Street. A few months 
after the death of Johnson appeared the Task, 
incomparably the best poem that any English- 
man then living had produced—a poem, too, 
which could hardly fail to excite, in a well-con- 
stituted mind, a feeling of esteem and compas- 
sion for the poet, a man of genius and virtue, 
whose means were scanty, and whom the most 
cruel of all the calamities incident to humanity 
had made incapable of supporting himself by vig- 
orous andsustainedexertion. Nowhere had Chat- 
ham been praised with moreenthusiasm, or in verse 
more worthy of the subject, than in the Task. 
The son of Chatham, however, contented himself 
with reading and admiring the book, and left the 
author to starve. The pension which, long aft- 
er, enabled poor Cowper to close his melancholy 
life, unmolested by duns and bailiffs, was obtain- 
ed for him by the strenuous kindness of Lord 
Spencer. What a contrast between the way in 
which Pitt acted toward Johnson, and the way 
in which Lord Grey acted toward his political 
enemy Scott, when Scott, worn out by misfor- 
tune and disease, was advised to try the effect of 
the Italian air! What a contrast between the 
way in which Pitt acted toward Cowper, and the 
way in which Burke, a poor man and out of place, 
acted toward Crabbe! Even Dundas, who made 
no pretensions to literary taste, and was content 
to be considered as a hard-headed and somewhat 
coarse man of business, was, when compared with 
his eloquent and classically educated friend, a 
Mecenas or a Leo. Dundas made Burns an ex- 
ciseman, with seventy pounds a year; and this 
was more than Pitt, during his long tenure of 
power, did for the encouragement of letters. 
Even those who may think that it is, in general, 
no part of the duty of a government to reward 
literary merit, will hardly deny that a govern- 
ment which has much lucrative church prefer- 
ment in its gift, is bound, in distributing that 
preferment, not to overlook divines whose writ- 
ings have rendered great service to the cause of 





religion. But it seems never to have occurred 
to Pitt that he lay under any such obligation. 
All the theological works of the numerous bish- 
ops whom he made and translated are not, when 
put together, worth fifty pages of the Hore Pau- 
line, of the Natural Theology, or of the Views 
of the Evidences of Christianity. But on Pa- 
ley the all-powerful minister never bestowed the 
smallest benefice. Artists Pitt treated as con- 
temptuously as writers. For painting he did 
simply nothing. Sculptors, who had been se- 
lected to execute monuments voted by Parlia- 
ment, had to haunt the ante-chambers of the 
treasury during many years before they could 
obtain a farthing from him. One of them, aft- 
er vainly soliciting the minister for payment dur- 
ing fourteen years, had the courage to present a 
memorial to the King, and thus obtained tardy 
and ungracious justice. Architects, it was ab- 
solutely necessary to employ ; and the worst that 
could be found seemed to have been employed. 
Not a single fine public building of any kind or 
in any style was erected during his long admin- 
istration. It may be confidently affirmed that 
no ruler whose abilities and attainments would 
bear any comparison with his has ever shown 
such cold disdain for what is excellent in arts 
and letters. 

His first administration lasted seventeen years. 
That long period is divided by a strongly mark- 
ed line into two almost exactly equal parts. The 
first part ended and the second began in the au- 
tumn of 1792. Throughout both parts Pitt dis- 
played in the highest degree the talents of a par- 
liamentary leader. During the first part he was 
a fortunate, and, in many respects, a skillful ad- 
ministrator. With the difficulties which he had 
to encounter during the second part he was alto- 
gether incapable of contending; but his elo- 
quence and his perfect mastery of the tactics of 
the House of Commons concealed his incapacity 
from the multitude. 

The eight years which followed the general 
election of 1784 were as tranquil and prosperous 
as any eight years in the whole history of En- 
gland. Neighboring nations which had lately 
been in arms against her, and which had flatter- 
ed themselves that, in losing her American col- 
onies, she had lost a chief source of her wealth 
and of her power, saw, with wonder and vexa- 
tion, that she was more wealthy and more pow- 
erful than ever. Her trade increased. Her 
manufactures flourished. Her exchequer was 
full to overflowing. Very idle apprehensions 
were generally entertained that the public debt, 
though much less than a third of the debt which 
we now bear with ease, would be found too heavy 
for the strength of the nation. Those apprehen- 
sions might not, perhaps, have been easily quiet- 
ed by reason. But Pitt quieted them by a jug- 
gle. He succeeded in persuading first himsclf, 
and then the whole nation, his opponents in- 
cluded, that a new sinking fund, which, so far 
as it differed from former sinking funds, differed 


| for the worst, would, by virtue of some mysteri- 
|ous power of propagation belonging to money, 
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put into the pocket of the public creditor great 
sums not taken out of the pocket of the tax-pay- 
er. The country, terrified by a danger which 
was no danger, hailed with delight and bound- 
less confidence a remedy which was no remedy. 
The minister was almost universally extolled as 
the greatest of financiers. Meanwhile both the 
branches of the House of Bourbon found that 
England was as formidable an antagonist as she 
had ever been. France had formed a plan for 
reducing Holland to vassalage. But England 
interposed, and France receded. Spain inter- 
rupted by violence the trade of our merchants 
with the regions near the Oregon. But En- 
gland armed, and Spain receded. Within the 
island there was profound tranquillity. The 
King was, for the first time, popular. During 
the twenty-three years which had followed his 
accession he had not been loved by his subjects. 
His domestic virtues were acknowledged. But 
it was generally thought that the good qualities 
by which he was distinguished in private life 
were wanting to his political character. As a 
sovereign, he was resentful, unforgiving, stub- 
born, cunning. Under his rule the country had 
sustained cruel disgraces and disasters; and ev- 
ery one of those disgraces and disasters was im- 
puted to his strong antipathies, and to his per- 
verse obstinacy in the wrong. One statesman 
after another complained that he had been in- 
duced by royal caresses, entreaties, and promises 
to undertake the direction of affairs at a difficult 
conjuncture, and that as soon as he had, not 
without sullying his fame and alienating his 
best friends, served the turn for which he was 
wanted, his ungrateful master began to intrigue 
against him, and to canvass against him. Gren- 
ville, Rockingham, Chatham, men of widely dif- 
ferent characters, but all three upright and high- 
spirited, agreed in thinking that the prince un- 
der whom they had successively held the highest 
place in the government was one of the most in- 
sincere of mankind. His confidence was re- 
posed, they said, not in those known and re- 
sponsible counselors to whom he had delivered 
the seals of office, but in secret advisers who 
stole up the back stairs into his closet. In Par- 
liament his ministers, while defending them- 
selves against the attacks of the opposition in 
front, were perpetually, at his instigation, assail- 
ed on the flank or in the rear by a vile band of 
mercenaries who called themselves his friends. 
These men constantly, while in possession of lu- 
crative places in his service, spoke and voted 
against bills which he had authorized the first 
lord of the treasury or the secretary of state 
to bring in. But from the day in which Pitt 
was placed at the head of affairs there was an 
end of secret influence. His haughty and as- 
piring spirit was not to be satisfied with the mere 
show of power. Any attempt to undermine him 
at court, any mutinous movement among his fol- 
lowers in the House of Commons, was certain to 
be at once put down. He had only to tender his 
resignation ; and he could dictate his own terms. 
For he, and he alone, stood between the King 





and the coalition. He was therefore little less 
than mayor of the palace. The nation loudly 
applauded the King for having the wisdom to 
repose entire confidence in so excellent a minis- , 
ter. His Majesty’s private virtues now began to 
produce their full effect. He was generally re- 
garded as the model of a respectable country 
gentleman, honest, good-natured, sober, relig- 
ious. He rose early: he dined temperately: he 
was strictly faithful to his wife: he never missed 
church: and at church he never missed a re- 
sponse. His people heartily prayed that he 
might long reign over them; and they prayed 
the more heartily because his virtues were set 
off to the best advantage by the vices and follies 
of the Prince of Wales, who lived in close inti- 
macy with the chiefs of the opposition. 

How strong this feeling was in the public mind 
appeared signally on one great occasion. In the 
autumn of 1788 the King became insane. The 
opposition, eager for office, committed the great 
indiscretion of asserting that the heir-apparent 
had, by the fundamental laws of England, a 
right to be Regent with the full powers of royal- 
ty. Pitt, on the other hand, maintained it to be 
the constitutional doctrine that, when a sover- 
eign is, by reason of infancy, disease, or absence, 
incapable of exercising the regal functions, it be- 
longs to the estates of the realm to determine 
who shall be the vicegerent, and with what por- 
tion of the executive authority such vicegerent 
shall be intrusted. A long and violent contest 
followed, in which Pitt was supported by the 
great body of the people with as much enthusi- 
asm as during the first months of his adminis- 
tration. Tories with one voice applauded him 
for defending the sick-bed of a virtuous and un- 
happy sovereign against a disloyal faction and 
an undutiful son. Not a few Whigs applauded 
him for asserting the authority of Parliaments 
and the principles of the revolution, in opposi- 
tion to a doctrine which seemed to have too 
much affinity with the servile theory of indefeas- 
ible hereditary right. ‘The middle class, always 
zealous on the side of decency and the domestic 
virtues, looked forward with dismay to a reign 
resembling that of Charles II. The palace, 
which had now been during thirty years the pat- 
tern of an English home, would be a public nui- 
sance, a school of profligacy. To the good King’s 
repast of mutton and lemonade, dispatched at 
three o’clock, would succeed midnight banquets, 
from which the guests would be carried home 
speechless. To the backgammon-board at which 
the good King played for a little silver with his 
equerries, would succeed faro tables, from which 
young patricians who had sat down rich would 
rise up beggars. The drawing-room, from which 
the frown of the Queen had repelled a whole gen- 
eration of frail beauties, would now be again 
what it had been in the days of Barbara Palmer 
and Louisa de Querouaile. Nay, severely as the 
public reprobated the Prince’s many illicit at- 
tachments, his one virtuous attachment was rep- 
robated more severely still. Even in grave and 
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scandal than his Popish wife. That he must be 
Regent nobody ventured to deny. But he and 
his friends were so unpopular that Pitt could, 
with general approbation, propose to limit the 
powers of the Regent by restrictions to which it 
would have been impossible to subject a prince 
beloved and trusted by the country. Some in- 
terested men, fully expecting a change of admin- 
istration, went over to the opposition. But the 
majority, purified by these desertions, closed its 
ranks, and presented a more firm array than 
ever tothe enemy. In every division Pitt was 
victorious. When, at length, after a stormy in- 
terregnum of three weeks, it was announced, on 
the very eve of the inauguration of the Regent, 
that the King was himself again, the nation was 
wild with delight. On the evening of the day on 
which his Majesty resumed his functions a spon- 
taneous illumination, the most general that had 
ever been seen in England, brightened the whole 
vast space from Highgate to Tooting, and from 
Hammersmith to Greenwich. On the day on 
which he returned thanks in the cathedral of his 
capital all the horses and carriages within a hun- 
dred miles of London were too few for the mul- 
titudes which flocked to see him pass through 
the streets. A second illumination followed, 
which was even superior to the first in magnifi- 
cence. Pitt with difficulty escaped from the tu- 
multuous kindness of an innumerable multitude 
which insisted on drawing his coach from St. 
Paul’s Church-yard to Downing Street. This 
was the moment at which his fame and fortune 
may be said to have reached the zenith. His 
influence in the closet was as great as that of 
Carr or Villiers had been. His dominion over 
the Parliament was more absolute than that of 

Valpole or Pelham had been. He was, at the 
same time, as high in the favor of the populace 
as ever Wilkes or Sacheverell had been. No- 
thing did more to raise his character than his 
noble poverty. It was well known that, if he 
had been dismissed from office, after more than 
five years of boundless power, he would hardly 
have carried out with him a sum sufficient to 
furnish the set of chambers in which, he cheer- 
fully declared, he meant to resume the practice 
of the law. His admirers, however, were by no 
means disposed to suffer him to depend on daily 
toil for his daily bread. The voluntary contri- 
butions which were awaiting his acceptance in 
the city of London alone would have sufficed to 
make him a rich man. But it may be doubted 
whether his haughty spirit would have stooped to 
accept a provision so honorably earned and so 
honorably bestowed. 

To such a height of power and glory had this 
extraordinary man risen at twenty-nine years of 
age. And now the tide was onthe turn. Only 
ten days after the triumphant procession to St. 
Paul's, the States-General of France, after an in- 
terval of a hundred and seventy-four years, met 
at Versailles. 


The nature of the great Revolution which fol- | to secure the true principles of the constitution. These 
| words were at the time understood to refer to Pitt's Re- 
| form Bill. 


lowed was long very imperfectly understood in 
this country. Burke saw much further than 





any of his contemporaries; but whatever his sa- 
gacity descried was refracted and discolored by 
his passions and his imagination. More than 
three years elapsed before the principles of the 
English administration underwent any material 
change. Nothing could as yet be milder or more 
strictly constitutional than the minister’s domes- 
tic policy. Not a single act indicating an arbi- 
trary temper or a jealousy of the people could be 
imputed tohim. He had never applied to Par- 
liament for any extraordinary powers. He had 
never used with harshness the ordinary powers 
intrusted by the constitution to the executive 
government. Not a single state prosecution 
which would even now be called oppressive had 
been instituted by him. Indeed, the only op- 
pressive state prosecution instituted during the 
first eight years of his administration was that of 
Stockdale, which is to be attributed, not to the 
government, but to the chiefs of the opposition. 
In office, Pitt had redeemed the pledges which 
he had, at his entrance into public life, given to 
the supporters of parliamentary reform. He had, 
in 1785, brought forward a judicious plan for the 
improvement of the representative system, and 
had prevailed on the King, not only to refrain 
from talking against that plan, but to recom- 
mend it to the Houses in a speech from the 
throne.* This attempt failed; but there can be 
little doubt that, if the French Revolution had 
not produced a violent reaction of public feeling, 
Pitt would have performed, with little difficulty 
and no danger, that great work which, at a later 
period, Lord Grey could accomplish only by 
means which, for a time, loosened the very foun- 
dations of the commonwealth. When the atroci- 
ties of the slave-trade were first brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, no abolitionist 
was more zealous than Pitt. When sickness pre- 
vented Wilberforce from appearing in public, his 
place was most efficiently supplied by his friend 
the minister. A humane bill, which mitigated 


| the horrors of the middle passage, was, in 1788, 


carried by the eloquence and determined spirit 
of Pitt, in spite of the opposition of some of his 
own colleagues; and it ought always to be re- 
membered to his honor that, in order to carry 
that bill, he kept the Houses sitting, in spite of 
many murmurs, long after the business of the 
government had been done, and the appropria- 
tion act passed. In 1791 he cordially concurred 
with Fox in maintaining the sound constitution- 
al doctrine, that an impeachment is not term- 
inated by a dissolution. In the course of the 
same year the two great rivals contended side by 
side in a far more important cause. They are 
fairly entitled to divide the high honor of having 
added to our statute-book the inestimable law 
which places the liberty of the press under the pro- 
tection ofjuries. On one occasion, and one alone, 





* The speech with which the King opened the session 
of 1785 concluded with an assurance that His Majesty 
would heartily concur in every measure which could tend 
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Pitt, during the first half of his long administra- 
tion, acted in a manner unworthy of an enlight- 
ened Whig. In the debate on the test act, he 
stooped to gratify the master whom he served, 
the university which he represented, and the 
great body of clergymen and country gentlemen 
on whose support he rested, by talking, with lit- 
tle heartiness, indeed, and with no asperity, the 
language of a Tory. With this single exception, 
his conduct from the eyd of 1783 to the middle 
of 1792 was that of an honest friend of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Nor did any thing, during that period, indi- 
cate that he loved war, or harbored any malev- 
olent feeling against any neighboring nation. 
Those French writers who have represented him 
as a Hannibal, sworn in childhood by his father 
to bear eternal hatred to France, as having, by 
mysterious intrigues and lavish bribes, instigated 
the leading Jacobins to commit those excesses 
which dishonored the Revolution, as having been 
the real author of the first coalition, know no- 
thing of his character or of his history. So far 
was he from being a deadly enemy to France, 
that his laudable attempts to bring about a closer 
connection with that country by means of a wise 
and liberal treaty of commerce, brought on him 
the severe censure of the opposition. He was 
told in the House of Commons that he was a de- 
generate son, and that his partiality for the he- 


reditary foes of our island was enough to make | 


his great father’s bones stir under the pavement 
of the Abbey. 

And this man, whose name, if he had been so 
fortunate as to die in 1792, would now have been 
associated with peace, with freedom, with phi- 
lanthropy, with temperate reform, with mild and 
constitutional administration, lived to associate 
his name with arbitrary government, with harsh 
laws harshly executed, with alien bills, with gag- 
ging bills, with suspensions of the habeas corpus 
act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some po- 
litical agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions 
instituted against others, and with the most cost- 
ly and most sanguinary wars of modern times. 
He lived to be held up to obloquy as the stern 
oppressor of England, and the indefatigable dis- 
turber of Europe. Poets, contrasting his earlier 
with his later years, likened him sometimes to 
the apostle who kissed in order to betray, and 
sometimes to the evil angels who kept not their 
first estate. A satirist of great genius introduced 
the fiends of Famine, Slaughter, and Fire, pro- 
claiming that they had received their commission 
from One whose name was formed of four letters, 
and promising to give their employer ample proofs 
of gratitude. Famine would gnaw the multitude 
till they should rise up against him in madness. 
The demon of Slaughter would impel them to tear 
him from limb to limb. But Fire boasted that 
she alone could reward him as he deserved, and 
that she would cling round him to all eternity. 
By the French press and the French tribune ev- 
ery crime that disgraced and every calamity that 
afflicted France was ascribed to the monster Pitt 
and his guineas. While the Jacobins were dom- 





inant, it was he who had corrupted the Gironde, 
who had raised Lyons and Bordeaux against the 
convention, who had suborned Paris to assassin- 
ate Lepelletier, and Cecilia Regnault to assassin- 
ate Robespierre. When the Thermidorian re- 
action came, all the atrocities of the Reign of 
Terror were imputed to him. Collot D'Herbois 
and Fouquier Thinville had been his pensioners. 
It was he who had hired the murderers of Sep- 
tember, who had dictated the pamphlets of Ma- 
rat and the Carmagnoles of Barrere, who had 
paid Lebon to deluge Arras with blood, and Car- 
rier to choke the Loire with corpses. 

The truth is, that he liked neither war nor ar- 
bitrary government. He was a lover of peace 
and freedom, driven, by a stress against which 
it was hardly possible for any will or any intel- 
lect to struggle, out of the course to which his 
inclinations pointed, and for which his abilities 
and acquirements fitted him, and forced into a 
policy repugnant to his feelings and unsuited to 
his talents. 

The charge of apostasy is grossly unjust. A 
man ought no more to be called an apostate be- 
cause his opinions alter with the opinions of the 
great body of his contemporaries than he ought 
to be called an Oriental traveler because he is 
always going round from west to east with the 
globe and every thing that is upon it. Between 
the spring of 1789 and the close of 1792 the pub- 
lic mind of England underwent a great change. 
If the change of Pitt’s sentiments attracted pe- 
culiar notice it was not because he changed more 
than his neighbors; for in fact he changed less 
than most of them; but because his position was 
far more conspicuous than theirs—because he 
was, till Bonaparte appeared, the individual who 
filled the greatest space in the eyes of the inhab- 
itants of the civilized world. During a short 
time the nation, and Pitt, as one of the nation, 
looked with interest and approbation on the 
French Revolution. But soon vast confisca- 
tions, the violent sweeping away of ancient in- 
stitutions, the domination of clubs, the barbari- 
ties of mobs maddened by famine and hatred, 
produced a reaction here. The Court, the no- 
bility, the gentry, the clergy, the manufacturers, 
the merchants; in short, nineteen-twentieths of 
those who had good roofs over their heads and 
good coats on their backs, became eager and in- 
tolerant Antijacobins. This feeling was at least 
as strong among the minister’s adversaries as 
among his supporters. Fox in vain attempted 
to restrain his followers. All his genius, all his 
vast personal influence, could not prevent them 
from rising up against him in general mutiny. 
Burke set the example of revolt ; and Burke was 
in no long time joined by Portland, Spencer, 
Fitzwilliam, Loughborough, Carlisle, Malmes- 
bury, Windham, Elliot. In the House of Com- 
mons the followers of the great Whig statesman 
and orator diminished from about a hundred and 
sixty to fifty. In the House of Lords he had but 
ten or twelve adherents left. There can be no 


doubt that there would have been a similar mu- 
tiny on the ministerial benches if Pitt had obsti- 
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nately resisted the general wish. Pressed at 
once by his master and by his colleagues, by old 
friends and by old opponents, he abandoned, 
slowly and reluctantly, the policy which was dear 
to his heart. He labored hard to avert the Eu- 
ropean war. When the European war broke out 
he still flattered himself that it would not be nec- 
essary for this country to take either side. In 
the spring of 1792 he congratulated Parliament 
on the prospect of long and profound peace, and 
proved his sincerity by proposing large remissions 
of taxation. Down to the end of that year he 
continued to cherish the hope that England might 
be able to preserve neutrality. But the passions 
which raged on both sides of the Channel were 
not to be restrained. The republicans who ruled 
France were inflamed by a fanaticism resembling 
that of the Mussulmans, who, with the Koran in 
one hand and the sword in the other, went forth, 
conquering and converting, eastward to the Bay 
of Bengal, and westward to the Pillars of Her- 
cules. The higher and middle classes of En- 
gland were animated by a zeal not less fiery than 
that of the Crusaders who raised the cry of Deus 
vult at Clermont. The impulse which drove the 
two nations to a collision was not to be arrested 
by the abilities or by the authority of any single 
man. As Pitt was in front of his fellows, and 
towered high above them, he seemed to lead 
them. But in fact he was violently pushed on 
by them, and, had he held back but a little more 
than he did, would have been thrust out of their 
way or trampled under their feet. 

He yielded to the current: and from that day 
his misfortunes began. The truth is, that there 
were only two consistent courses before him. 
Since he did not choose to oppose himself, side 
by side with Fox, to the public feeling, he should 
have taken the advice of Burke, and should have 
availed himself of that feeling to the full extent. 
If it was impossible to preserve peace, he should 
have adopted the only policy which could lead 
to victory. He should have proclaimed a Holy 
War for religion, morality, property, order, pub- 
lic law, and should have thus opposed to the 
Jacobins an energy equal to theirown. Unhap- 
pily he tried to find a middle path ; and he found 
one which united all that was worst in both ex- 
tremes. He went to war; but he would not un- 
derstand the peculiar character of that war. He 
was obstinately blind to the plain fact that he 
was contending against a state which was also a 
sect ; and that the new quarrel between England 
and France was of quite a different kind from 
the old quarrels about colonies in America and 
fortresses in the Netherlands. He had to com- 
bat frantic enthusiasm, boundless ambition, rest- 
less activity, the wildest and most audacious 
spirit of innovation; and he acted as if he had 
to deal with the harlots and fops of the old Court 
at Versailles, with Madame de Pompadour and 
the Abbé de Bernis. It was pitiable to hear 
him, year after year, proving to an admiring au- 
dience that the wicked republic was exhausted, 
that she could not hold out, that her credit was 
gone, that her assignats were not worth more 


than the paper of which they were made; as if 
credit was necessary to a government of which 
the principle was rapine, as if Alboin could not 
turn Italy into a desert till he had negotiated a 
loan at five per cent., as if the exchequer bills 
of Attila had been at par. It was impossible 
, that a man who so completely mistook the na- 
ture of a contest could carry on that contest suc- 
| cessfully. Great as Pitt’s abilities were, his mil- 
itary administration was that of a driveler. He 
| was at the head of a nation engaged in a struggle 
| for life and death, of a nation eminently distin- 
guished by all the physical and all the moral 
qualities which make excellent soldiers. The 
resources at his command were unlimited. The 
Parliament was even more ready to grant him 
men and money than he was to ask for them. 
In such an emergency, and with such means, 
such a statesman as Richelieu, as Louvois, as 
Chatham, as Wellesley, would have created in a 
few months one of the finest armies in the world, 
and would soon have discovered and brought for- 
ward generals worthy to command such an army. 
Germany might have been saved by another Blen- 
heim; Flanders recovered by another Ramillies ; 
another Poitiers might have delivered the Royal- 
ist and Catholic provinces of France from a yoke 
which they abhorred, and might have spread ter- 
ror even to the barriers of Paris. But the fact 
is, that, after eight years of war, after a vast de- 
struction of life, after an expenditure of wealth 
far exceeding the expenditure of the American 
war, of the Seven Years’ War, of the war of the 
Austrian Succession, and of the war of the Span- 
ish Succession united, the English army, under 
Pitt, was the laughing-stock of all Europe. It 
could not boast of one single brilliant exploit. 
It had never shown itself on the Continent but to 
be beaten, chased, forced to re-embark, or forced 
to capitulate. To take some sugar island in the 
West Indies, to scatter some mob of half-naked 
Irish peasants, such were the most splendid vic- 
tories won by the British troops under Pitt’s 
auspices. 

The English navy no mismanagement could 
ruin. But during a long period whatever mis- 
management could do was done. The Earl of 
Chatham, without a single qualification for high 
public trust, was made, by fraternal partiality, 
first lord of the admiralty, and was kept in that 
great post during two years of a war in which 
the very existence of the state depended on the 
efficiency of the fleet. He continued to doze 
away and trifle away the time which ought to 
have been devoted to the public service, till the 
whole mercantile body, though generally disposed 
to support the government, complained bitterly 
that our flag gave no protection to our trade. 
Fortunately he was succeeded by George Earl 
Spencer, one of those chiefs of the Whig party 
who, in the great schism caused by the French 
Revolution, had followed Burke. Lord Spen- 
cer, though inferior to many of his colleagues as 
an orator, was decidedly the best administrator 
among them. To him it was owing that a long 
and gloomy succession of days of fasting, and, 
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most emphatically, of humiliation, was inter- 
rupted, twice in the short space of eleven months, 
by days of thanksgiving for great victories. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that the in- 
capacity which Pitt showed in all that related to 
the conduct of the war is, in some sense, the 
most decisive proof that he was a man of very 
extraordinary abilities. Yet this is the simple 
truth. For assuredly one-tenth part of his errors 
and disasters would have been fatal to the power 
and influence of any minister who had not pos- 
sessed, in the highest degree, the talents of a 
parliamentary leader. While his schemes were 
confounded, while his predictions were falsified, 
while the coalitions which he had labored to form 
were falling to pieces, while the expeditions 
which he had sent forth at enormous cost were 
ending in rout and disgrace, while the enemy 


jugating Flanders and Brabant, the electorate 
of Mentz and the electorate of Treves, Holland, 
Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, his authority over 
the House of Commons was constantly becoming 
more and more absolute. There was his empire. 
There were his victories, his Lodi and his Arcola, 
his Rivoli and his Marengo. If some great mis- 
fortune, a pitched battle lost by the allies, the 
annexation of a new department to the French 
republic, a sanguinary insurrection in Ireland, a 
mutiny in the fleet, a panic in the city, a run on 
the bank, had spread dismay through the ranks 
of his majority, that dismay lasted only till he 
rose from the treasury bench, drew up his haughty 
head, stretched his arm with commanding ges- 
ture, and poured forth, in deep and sonorous 
tones, the lofty language of inextinguishable 
hope and inflexible resolution. Thus, through 
a long and calamitous period, every disaster that 
happened without the walls of Parliament was 
regularly followed by a triumph within them. 
At length he had no longer an opposition to en- 
counter. Of the great party which had contend- 
ed against him during the first eight years of his 
administration, more than one half now marched 
under his standard, with his old competitor the 
Duke of Portland at their head; and the rest 
had, after many vain struggles, quitted the field 
in despair. Fox had retired to the shades of St. 
Anne’s Hill, and had there found, in the society 
of friends whom no vicissitude could estrange 
from him, of a woman whom he tenderly loved, 
and of the illustrious dead of Athens, of Rome, 
and of Florence, ample compensation for all the 
misfortunes of his public life. Session followed 
session with scarcely a single division. In the 
eventful year 1799, the largest minority that 
could be mustered against the government was 
twenty-five. 

In Pitt’s domestic policy there was at this 
time assuredly no want of vigor. While he of- 
fered to French Jacobinism a resistance so feeble 
that it only encouraged the evil which he wished 
to suppress, he put down English Jacobinism 
with a strong hand. The habeas corpus act was 
repeatedly suspended. Public meetings were 
placed under severe restraints. The government 








obtained from Parliament power to send out of 
the country aliens who were suspected of evil de- 
signs; and that power was not suffered to be idle. 
Writers who propounded doctrines adverse to 
monarchy and aristocracy were proscribed and 
punished without mercy. It was hardly safe for 
a republican to avow his political creed over his 
beef-steak and his bottle of port at a chop-house. 
The old laws of Scotland against sedition, laws 
which were considered by Englishmen as bar- 
barous, and which a succession of governments 
had suffered to rust, were now furbished up and 
sharpened anew. Men of cultivated minds and 
polished manners were, for offenses which at 
Westminster would have been treated as mere 
misdemeanors, sent to herd with felons at Botany 


| Bay. Some reformers, whose opinions were ex- 
| travagant, and whose language was intemperate, 
against whom he was feebly contending was sub- | 


but who had never dreamed of subverting the 
government by physical force, were indicted for 
high treason, and were saved from the gallows 
only by the righteous verdicts of juries. This 


| severity was at the time loudly applauded by 


alarmists whom fear had made cruel, but will be 
seen in a very different light by posterity. The 
truth is, that the Englishmen who wished for a 
revolution were, even in number, not formidable, 
and, in every thing but number, a faction utter- 
ly contemptible, without arms, or funds, or 
plans, or-organization, or leader. There can be 
no doubt that Pitt, strong as he was in the sup- 
port of the great body of the nation, might easily 
have repressed the turbulence of the discontented 
minority by firmly yet temperately enforcing the 
ordinary law. Whatever vigor he showed dur- 
ing this unfortunate part of his life, was vigor 
out of place and season. He was all feebleness 
and languor in his conflict with the foreign enemy 
who was really to be dreaded, and reserved all 
his energy and resolution for the domestic enemy, 
who might safely have been despised. 

One part only of Pitt’s conduct during the 
last eight years of the eighteenth century deserves 
high praise. He was the first English minister 
who formed great designs for the benefit of Ire- 
land. The manner in which the Roman Catholic 
population of that unfortunate country had been 
kept down during many generations seemed to 
him unjust and cruel; and it was scarcely possi- 
ble for a man of his abilities not to perceive that, 
in a contest against the Jacobins, the Roman 
Catholics were his natural allies. Had he been 
able to do all that he wished, it is probable that 
a wise and liberal policy would have averted the 
rebellion of 1798. But the difficulties which he 
encountered were great, perhaps insurmountable; 
and the Roman Catholics were, rather by his 
misfortune than by his fault, thrown into the 
hands of the Jacobins. There was a third great 
rising of the Irishry against the Englishry, a 
rising not less formidable than the risings of 1641 
and 1689. The Englishry remained victorious ; 


and it was necessary for Pitt, as it had been 
necessary for Oliver Cromwell and William of 
Orange before him, to consider how the victory 
It is only just to his memory 


should be used. 
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to say that he formed a scheme of policy, so 
grand and so simple, so righteous and so humane, 
that it would alone entitle him to a high place 
among statesmen. He determined to make Ire- 
land one kingdom with England, and, at the 
same time, to relieve the Roman Catholic laity 
from civil disabilities, and to grant a public 
maintenance to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Had he been able to carry these noble designs 
into effect, the Union would have been a Union 
indeed. It would have been inseparably asso- 
ciated in the minds of the great majority of Irish- 
men with civil and religious freedom; and the 
old Parliament in College Green would have been 
regretted only by a small knot of discarded job- 
bers and oppressors, and would have been re- 
membered by the body of the nation with the 
loathing and contempt due to the most tyrannical 
and the most corrupt assembly that had ever 
sat in Europe. But Pitt could execute only 
one half of what he had projected. He succeeded 
in obtaining the consent of the Parliaments of 
both kingdoms tothe Union ; but that reconcilia- 
tion of races and sects, without which the Union 
could exist only in name, was not accomplished. 
He was well aware that he was likely to find 
difficulties in the closet. But he flattered him- 
self that, by cautious and dexterous manage- 
ment, those difficulties might be overcome. Un- 
happily, there were traitors and sycophants in 
high place, who did not suffer him to take his 
own time and his own way, but prematurely dis- 
closed his scheme to the King, and disclosed it 
in the manner most likely to irritate and alarm 
a weak and diseased mind. His Majesty ab- 
surdly imagined that his coronation-oath bound 
him to refuse his assent to any bill for relieving 
Roman Catholics from civil disabilities. To 
argue with him was impossible. Dundas tried 
to explain the matter, but was told to keep his 
Scotch metaphysics to himself. Pitt and Pitt’s 
ablest colleagues resigned their offices. It was 
necessary that the King should make a new ar- 
rangement. But by this time his anger and 
distress had brought back the malady which had, 
many years before, incapacitated him for the dis- 
charge of his functions. He actually assembled 
his family, read the coronation-oath to them, 
and told them that, if he broke it, the Crown 
would immediately pass to the House of Savoy. 
It was not until after an interregnum of several 
weeks that he regained the full use of his small 
faculties, and that a ministry after his own heart 
was at length formed. 

The materials out of which he had to construct 
a government were neither solid nor splendid. 
To that party, weak in numbers, but strong in 
every kind of talent which was hostile to the 
domestic and foreign policy of his late advisers, 
he could not have recourse. For that party, 
while it differed from his late advisers on every 
point on which they had been honored with his 
approbation, cordially agreed with them as to the 
single matter which had brought on them his dis- 
pleasure. All that was left to him was to call 
up the rear rank of the old ministry to form the 





front rank of a new ministry. In an age pre- 
eminently fruitful of parliamentary talents, a 
cabinet was formed containing hardly a single 
man who, in parliamentary talents, could be con- 
sidered as even of the second rate. The most 
important offices in the state were bestowed on 
decorous and laborious mediocrity. Henry Ad- 
dington was at the head of the treasury. He 
had been an early, indeed a hereditary friend of 
Pitt, and had by Pitt’s influence been placed, 
while still a young man, in the chair of the 
House of Commons. He was universally ad- 
mitted to have been the best speaker that had 
sat in that chair since the retirement of Onslow. 
But nature had not bestowed on him very vigor- 
ous faculties; and the highly respectable situa- 
tion which he had long occupied with honor, had 
rather unfitted than fitted him for the discharge 
of his new duties. His business had been to 
bear himself evenly between contending factions. 
He had taken no part in the war of words; and 
he had always been addressed with marked def- 
erence by the great orators who thundered against 
each other from his right and from his left. It 
was not strange that when, for the first time, he 
had to encounter keen and vigorous antagonists, 
who dealt hard blows without the smallest cere- 
mony, he should have been awkward and un- 
ready, or that the air of dignity and authority 
which he had acquired in his former post, and of 
which he had not divested himself, should have 
made his helplessness laughable and pitiable. 
Nevertheless, during many months, his power 
seemed to stand firm. He was a favorite with 
the King, whom he resembled in narrowness of 
mind, and to whom he was more obsequious than 
Pitt had ever been. The nation was put into 
high good humor by a peace with France. The 
enthusiasm with which the upper and middle 
classes had rushed into the war had spent itself. 
Jacobinism was no longer formidable. Every 
where there was a strong reaction against what 
was called the atheistical and anarchical philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century. Bonaparte, now 
First Consul, was busy in constructing out of the 
ruins of old institutions a new ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment and a new order of knighthood. 
That nothing less than the dominion of the whole 
civilized world would satisfy his selfish ambition 
was not yet suspected; nor did even wise men 
see any reason to doubt that he might be as safe 
a neighbor as any prince of the House of Bour- 
bon had been. The treaty of Amiens was there- 
fore hailed by the great body of the English 
people with extravagant joy. The popularity 
of the minister was for the moment immense. 
His want of parliamentary ability was, as yet, 
of little consequence; for he had scarcely any 
adversary to encounter. The old opposition, 
delighted by the peace, regarded him with favor. 
A new opposition had indeed been formed by 
some of the late ministers, and was led by Gren- 
ville in the House of Lords, and by Windham in 
the House of Commons. But the new opposi- 
tion could scarcely muster ten votes, and was re- 
garded with no favor by the country. On Pitt 
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the ministers relied as on their firmest support. 
He had not, like some of his colleagues, retired 
in anger. He had expressed the greatest respect | 
for the conscientious scruple which had taken 
possession of the royal mind; and he had prom- 
ised his successors all the help in his power. In | 
private his advice was at their service. In Par- | 
liament he took his seat on the bench behind | 
them; and, in more than one debate, defended 
them with powers far superior to their own. 
The King perfectly understood the value of such 
assistance. On one occasion, at the palace, he 
took the old minister and the new minister aside. 
‘*If we three,” he said, ‘‘ keep together, all will 
go well.” 

But it was hardly possible, human nature be- 
ing what it is, and, more especially, Pitt and 
Addington being what they were, that this union 
should be durable. Pitt, conscious of supe- 
rior powers, imagined that the place which he 
had quitted was now occupied by a mere puppet 
which he had set up, which he was to govern 
while he suffered it to remain, and which he was 
to fling aside as soon as he wished to resume his 
old position. Nor was it long before he began 
to pine for the power which he had relinquished. 
He had been so early raised to supreme authority 
in the state, and had enjoyed that authority so 
long, that it had become necessary to him. In 
retirement his days passed heavily. He could 
not, like Fox, forget the pleasures and cares of 
ambition in the company of Euripides or Herodo- 
tus. Pride restrained him from intimating, even 
to his dearest friends, that he wished to be again 
minister. But he thought it strange, almost 
ungrateful, that his wish had not been divined, 
that it had not been anticipated, by one whom 
he regarded as his deputy. 

Addington, on the other hand, was by no 
means inclined to descend from his high posi- 
tion. He was, indeed, under a delusion much 
resembling that of Abon Hassan in the Arabian 
tale. His brain was turned by his short and 
unreal caliphate. He took his elevation quite 
seriously, attributed it to his own merit, and 
considered himself as one of the great triumvi- 
rate of English statesmen, as worthy to make a 
third with Pitt and Fox. 

Such being the feelings of the late minister 
and of the present minister, a rupture was inev- 
itable; and there was no want of persons bent 
on making that rupture speedy and violent. 
Some of these persons wounded Addington’s 
pride by representing him as a lackey sent to 
keep a place on the treasury bench till his mas- 
ter should find it convenient to come. Others 
took every opportunity of praising him at Pitt’s 
expense. Pitt had waged a long, a bloody, a 
costly, an unsuccessful war. Addington had 
made peace. Pitt had suspended the constitu- 
tional liberties of Englishmen. Under Adding- 
ton those liberties were again enjoyed. Pitt had 
wasted the public resources. Addington was 
carefully nursing them. It was sometimes but 
too evident that these compliments were not un- 





pleasing to Addington. Pitt became cold and 


reserved. During many months he remained at 
a distance from London. Meanwhile his most 
intimate friends, in spite of his declarations that 
he made no complaint, and that he had no wish 
for office, exerted themselves to effect a change 
of ministry. His favorite disciple, George Can- 
ning, young, ardent, ambitious, with great pow- 
ers and great virtues, but with a temper too rest- 
less and a wit too satirical for his own happiness, 
was indefatigable. He spoke; he wrote; he in- 
trigued; he tried to induce a large number of 
the supporters of the Government to sign a 
round-robin desiring a change; he made game 
of Addington and of Addington’s relations in a 
succession of lively pasquinades. The minister's 
partisans retorted with equal acrimony, if not 
with equal vivacity. Pitt could keep out of the 
affray only by keeping out of politics altogeth- 
er; and this it soon became impossible for him 
to do. Had Napoleon, content with the first 
place among the sovereigns of the Continent, 
and with a military reputation surpassing that 
of Marlborough or of Turenne, devoted himself 
to the noble task of making France happy by 
mild administration and wise legislation, our 
country might have long continued to tolerate a 
government of fair intentions and feeble abili- 
ties. Unhappily, the treaty of Amiens had 
scarcely been signed when the restless ambition 
and the insupportable insolence of the First Con- 
sul convinced the great body of the English peo- 
ple that the peace so eagerly welcomed was only 
a precarious armistice. As it became clearer 
and clearer that a war for the dignity, the in- 
dependence, the very existence of the nation, 
was at hand, men looked with increasing uneasi- 
ness on the weak and languid cabinet, which 
would have to contend against an enemy who 
united more than the power of Lewis the Great 
to more than the genius of Frederick the Great. 
It is true that Addington might easily have been 
a better war minister than Pitt, and could not 
possibly have been a worse. But Pitt had cast 
a spell on the public mind. The eloquence, the 
judgment, the calm and disdainful firmness 
which he had, during many years, displayed in 
Parliament, deluded the world into the belief 
that he must be eminently qualified to superin- 
tend every department of politics; and they im- 
agined, even after the miserable failures of Dun- 
kirk, of Quiberon, and of the Helder, that he 
was the only statesman who could cope with 
Bonaparte. This feeling was nowhere stronger 
than among Addington’s own colleagues. The 
pressure put on him was so strong that he could 
not help yielding to it: yet, even in yielding, he 
showed how far he was from knowing his own 
place. His first proposition was that some in- 
significant nobleman should be first lord of the 
treasury and nominal head of the administra- 
tion, and that the real power should be divided 
between Pitt and himself, who were to be secre- 
taries of state. Pitt, as might have been expect- 
ed, refused even to discuss such a scheme, and 
talked of it with bitter mirth. ‘‘ Which secre- 


taryship was offered to you?” his friend Wilber- 
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force asked. ‘‘ Really,” said Pitt, ‘‘I had not 
the curiosity to inquire.” Addington was fright- 
ened into bidding higher. He offered to resign 
the treasury to Pitt, on condition that there 
should be no extensive change in the govern- 
ment. But Pitt would listen to no such terms. 
Then came a dispute such as often arises after 
negotiations orally conducted, even when the 
negotiators are men of strict honor. Pitt gave 
ene account of what had passed; Addington 
gave another; and though the discrepancies were 
not such as necessarily implied any intentional 
violation of truth on either side, both were great- 
ly exasperated. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with the First Consul 
had come toacrisis. On the 16th of May, 1803, 
the King sent a message calling on the House of 
Commons to support him in withstanding the 
ambitious and encroaching policy of France, and 
on the 22d the House took the message into con- 
sideration. 

Pitt had now been living many months in re- 
tirement. There had been a general election 
since he had spoken in Parliament, and there 
were two hundred members who had never heard 
him. It was known that on this occasion he 
would be in his place, and curiosity was wound 
up to the highest point. Unfortunately, the 
short-hand writers were, in consequence of some 
mistake, shut out on that day from the gallery ; 
so that the newspapers contained only a very 
meagre report of the proceedings. But several 
accounts of what passed are extant ; and of those 
accounts the most interesting is contained in an 
unpublished letter written by a very young mem- 
ber, John William Ward, afterward Earl of Dud- 
ley. When Pitt rose he was received with loud 
cheering. At every pause in his speech there 
was a burst of applause. The peroration is said 
to have been one of the most animated and mag- 
nificent ever heard in Parliament. ‘‘ Pitt's 
speech,” Fox wrote, a few days later, ‘‘ was ad- 
mired very much, and very justly. I think it 
was the best he ever made in that style.” The 
debate was adjourned; and on the second night 
Fox replied in an oration which, as the most 
zealous Pittites were forced to acknowledge, left 
the palm of eloquence doubtful. Addington 
made a pitiable appearance between the two 
great rivals; and it was observed that Pitt, 
while exhorting the Commons to stand resolute- 
ly by the executive government against France, 
said not a word indicating esteem or friendship 
for the prime minister. 

War was speedily declared. The First Consul 
threatened to invade England at the head of the 
conquerors of Belgium and Italy, and formed a 
great camp near the Straits of Dover. On the 
other side of those Straits the whole population of 
our island was ready to rise up as one man in de- 
fense of the soil. At this conjuncture, as at some 
other great conjunctures in our history—the con- 
juncture of 1660, for example, and the conjunc- 
ture of 1688—there was a general disposition 
among honest and patriotic men to forget old 
quarrels, and to regard as a friend every person 





who was ready, in the existing emergency, to do 
his part toward the saving of the state. A co- 
alition of all the first men in the country would, 
at that moment, have been as popular as the co- 
alition of 1783 had been unpopular. Alone in 
the kingdom the King looked with perfect com- 
placency on a cabinet in which no man superior 
to himself in genius was to be found; and was 
so far from being willing to admit all his ablest 
subjects to office, that he was bent on excluding 
them all. 

A few months passed before the different par- 
ties which agreed in regarding the government 
with dislike and contempt came to an under- 
standing with each other. But in the spring of 
1804 it became evident that the weakest of min- 
istries would have to defend itself against the 
strongest of oppositions ; an opposition made up 
of three oppositions, each of which would, sep- 
arately, have been formidable from ability, and 
which, when united, were also formidable from 
number. The party which had opposed the peace, 
headed by Grenville and Windham, and the 
party which had opposed the renewal of the war, 
headed by Fox, concurred in thinking that the 
men now in power were incapable of either 
making a good peace or waging a vigorous war. 
Pitt had, in 1802, spoken for peace against the 
party of Grenville, and had, in 1803, spoken for 
war against the party of Fox. But of the ca- 
pacity of the cabinet, and especially of its chief, 
for the conduct of great affairs, he thought as 
meanly as either Fox or Grenville. Questions 
were easily found on which all the enemies of 
the government could act cordially together. 
The unfortunate first lord of the treasury, who 
had, during the earlier months of his adminis- 
tration, been supported by Pitt on one side and 
by Fox on the other, now had to answer Pitt 
and to be answered by Fox. Two sharp debates, 
followed by close divisions, made him weary of 
his post. It was known, too, that the Upper 
House was even more hostile to him than the 
Lower, that the Scotch representative peers wa- 
vered, that there were signs of mutiny among 
the bishops. In the cabinet itself there was dis- 
cord, and, worse than discord, treachery. It 
was necessary to give way: the ministry was dis- 
solved; and the task of forming a government 
was intrusted to Pitt. 

Pitt was of opinion that there was now an 
opportunity, such as had never before offered it- 
self, and such as might never offer itself again, 
of uniting in the public service, on honorable 
terms, all the eminent talents of the kingdom. 
The passions to which the French Revolution 
had given birth were extinct. The madness of 
the innovator and the madness of the alarmist 
had alike had their day. Jacobinism and Anti- 
jacobinism had gone out of fashion together. 
The most liberal statesman did not think that 
season propitious for schemes of parliamentary 
reform; and the most conservative statesman 
could not pretend that there was any occasion for 
gagging bills and suspensions of the habeas cor- 
pusact. The great struggle for independence and 
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national honor occupied all minds; and those 
who were agreed as to the duty of maintaining 
that struggle with vigor might well postpone to 
a@ more convenient time all disputes about mat- 
ters comparatively unimportant. Strongly im- 
pressed by these considerations, Pitt wished to 
form a ministry including all the first men in the 
country. The treasury he reserved for himself; 
and to Fox he proposed to assign a share of pow- 
er little inferior to his own. 

The plan was excellent; but the King would 
not hear of it. Dull, obstinate, unforgiving, and 
at that time half mad, he positively refused to 
admit Fox into his service. Any body else, even 
men who had gone as far as Fox, or further than 
Fox, in what his Majesty considered as Jacobin- 
ism—Sheridan, Grey, Erskine—should be gra- 
ciously received; but Fox never. During sev- 
eral hours Pitt labored in vain to reason down 
this senseless antipathy. That he was perfectly 
sincere there can be no doubt; but it was not 
enough to be sincere—he should have been res- 
olute. Had he declared himself determined not 
to take office without Fox, the royal obstinacy 
would have given way, as it gave way, a few 
months later, when opposed to the immutable 
resolution of Lord Grenville. In an evil hour 
Pitt yielded. He flattered himself with the hope 
that, though he consented to forego the aid of 
his illustrious rival, there would still remain am- 
ple materials for the formation of an efficient 
ministry. That hope was cruelly disappointed. 
Fox entreated his friends to leave personal con- 
siderations out of the question, and declared that 
he would support, with the utmost cordiality, an 
efficient and patriotic ministry from which he 
should be himself excluded. Not only his friends, 
however, but Grenville, and Grenville’s adher- 
ents, answered with one voice that the question 
was not personal; that a great constitutional 
principle was at stake, and that they would not 
take office while a man eminently qualified to 
render service to the commonwealth was placed 
under a ban merely because he was disliked at 
conrt. -All that was left to Pitt was to construct 
a government out of the wreck of Addington’s 
feeble administration. The small circle of his 
personal retainers furnished him with a very few 
useful assistants, particularly Dundas, who had 
been created Viscount Melville, Lord Harrowby, 
and Canning. 

Such was the inauspicious manner in which 
Pitt entered on his second administration. The 
whole history of that administration was of a 
piece with the commencement. Almost every 
month brought some new disaster or disgrace. 


To the war with France was soon added a war | the capitulation. 


with Spain. The opponents of the minister were 
numerous, able, and active. His most useful 
coadjutors he soon lost. 
of the help of Lord Harrowby. 
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and misdemeanors. The blow fell heavy on Pitt. 
It gave him, he said in Parliament, a deep pang ; 
and, as he uttered the word pang, his lip quiv- 
ered ; his voice shook; he paused; and his hear- 
ers thought that he was about to burst into tears. 
Such tears shed by Eldon would have moved no- 
thing but laughter. Shed by the warm-hearted 
and open-hearted Fox, they would have moved 
sympathy, but would have caused no surprise. 
But a tear from Pitt would have been something 
portentous. He suppressed his emotion, howev- 
er, and proceeded with his usual majestic self- 
possession. 

His difficulties compelled him to resort to va- 
rious expedients. At one time Addington was 
persuaded to accept office with a peerage; but 
he brought no additional strength to the govern- 
ment. Though he went through the form of 
reconciliation, it was impossible for him to for- 
get the past. While he remained in place he 
was jealous and punctilious ; and he soon retired 
again. At another time Pitt renewed his efforts 
to overcome his master’s aversion to Fox; and it 
was rumored that the King’s obstinacy was grad- 
ually giving way. But, meanwhile, it was im- 
possible for the minister to conceal from the pub- 
lic eye the decay of his health and the constant 
anxiety which gnawed at his heart. His sleep 
was broken. His food ceased to nourish him. 
All who passed him in the park, all who had in- 
terviews with him in Downing Street, saw mis- 
ery written in his face. The peculiar look which 
he wore during the last months of his life was 
often pathetically described by Wilberforce, who 
used to call it the Austerlitz look. 

Still the vigor of Pitt’s intellectual faculties, 
and the intrepid haughtiness of his spirit, re- 
mained unaltered. He had staked every thing 
on a great venture. He had succeeded in form- 
ing another mighty coalition against the French 
ascendency. The united forces of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and England might, he hoped, oppose an in- 
surmountable barrier to the ambition of the com- 
monenemy. But the genius and energy of Na- 
poleon prevailed. While the English troops were 
preparing to embark for Germany, while the Rus- 
sian troops were slowly coming up from Poland, 
he, with rapidity unprecedented in modern war, 
moved a hundred thousand men from the shores 
of the ocean to the Black Forest, and compelled 
a great Austrian army to surrender at Ulm. To 
the first faint rumors of this calamity Pitt would 
give no credit. He was irritated by the alarms 
of those around him. ‘‘ Do not believe a word 
of it,” he said; ‘‘ it is all a fiction.” The next 
day he received a Dutch newspaper containing 
He knew no Dutch. It was 
Sunday, and the public offices were shut. . He 
carried the paper to Lord Malmesbury, who had 


Sickness deprived him | been minister in Holland; aud Lord Malmes- 
It was discov- | bury translated it. 


Pitt tried to bear up, but 


ered that Lord Melville had been guilty of high- | the shock was too great; and he went away with 
ly culpable laxity in transactions relating to | death in his face. 


public money. He was censured by the House 


The news of the battle of Trafalgar arrived 


of Commons, driven from office, ejected from | four days later, and seemed for a moment to re- 
the privy council, and impeached of high crimes vive him. Forty-eight hours. after. that most 
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glorious and most mournful of victories had 
been announced to the country came the Lord 
Mayor’s Day, and Pitt dined at Guildhall. His 
popularity had declined. But on this occasion 
the multitude, greatly excited by the recent tid- 
ings, welcomed him enthusiastically, took off his 
horses in Cheapside, and drew his carriage up 
King Street. When his health was drunk, he 
returned thanks in two or three of those stately 
sentences of which he had a boundless command. 
Several of those who heard him laid up his words 
in their hearts ; for they were the last words that 
he ever uttered in public: ‘‘ Let us hope that 
England, having saved herself by her energy, 
may save Europe by her example.” 

This was but a momentary rally. Austerlitz 
soon completed what Ulm had begun. Early in 
December Pitt had retired to Bath, in the hope 
that he might there gather strength for the ap- 
proaching session. While he was languishing 
there on his sofa arrived the news that a decisive 
battle had been fought and lost in Moravia, that 
the coalition was dissolved, that the Continent 
was at the feet of France. He sank down un- 
der the blow. Ten days later he was so emaci- 
ated that his most intimate friends hardly knew 
him. He came up from Bath by slow journeys, 
and on the 11th of January, 1806, reached his 
villa at Putney. Parliament was to meet on 
the 21st. On the 20th was to be the Parlia- 
mentary dinner, at the house of the first lord 
of the treasury, in Downing Street; and the 
cards were already issued. But the days of the 
great minister were numbered. The only chance 
for his life, and that a very slight chance, was, that 
he should resign his office and pass some months 
in profound repose. His colleagues paid him 
very short visits, and carefully avoided political 
conversation. But his spirit, long accustomed 
to dominion, could not, even in that extremity, 
relinquish hopes which every body but himself 
perceived to be vain. On the day on which he 
was carried into his bedroom at Putney the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, whom he had long loved, whom 
he had sent to govern India, and whose admin- 
istration had been eminently able, energetic, and 


successful, arrived in London, after an absence | 


of eight years. The friends saw each other once 
more. There was an affectionate meeting, and 
a last parting. That it was a last parting, 
Pitt did not seem to be aware. He fancied | 


language of the King’s speech, and of the ad- 
dress which would be moved in-answer to that 
speech. An amendment condemning the policy 
of the government had been prepared, and was 
to have been proposed in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Henry Petty, a young nobleman 
who-had already won for himself that place in 
the esteem of his country which, after the lapse 
of more than half a century, he still retains. 
He was unwilling, however, to come forward as 
the accuser of one who was incapable of defend- 
ing himself. Lord Grenville, who had been in- 
formed of Pitt’s state by Lord Wellesley, and 
had been deeply affected by it, earnestly recom- 
mended forbearance ; and Fox, with character- 
istic generosity and good-nature, gave his voice 
against attacking his now helpless rival. ‘‘Sunt 
lacryme rerum,” he said, ‘‘ et mentem mortalia 
tangunt.” On the first day, therefore, there 
was no debate. It was rumored that evening 
that Pitt was better. But on the following 
morning his physicians pronounced that there 
were no hopes. The commanding faculties of 
which he had been too proud were beginning to 
fail. His old tutor and friend, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, informed him of his danger, and gave 
such religious advice and consolation as a con- 
fused and obscured mind could receive. Stories 
were told of devout sentiments fervently uttered 
by the dying man. But these stories found no 
credit with any body who knew him. Wilber- 
force pronounced it impossible that they could 
be true: ‘* Pitt,” he added, ‘‘was a man who 
said less than he thought on such topics.” It 
was asserted in many after-dinner speeches, Grub 
Street elegies, and academic prize poems and 
prize declamations, that the great minister died 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, my country!” This is a fa- 
ble; but it is true that the last words which he 
uttered, while he knew what he said, were broken 
exclamations about the alarming state of public 
affairs. He ceased to breathe on the morning 
of the 23d of January, 1806, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the day in which he first took his 
seat in Parliament. He was in his forty-seventh 
year, and had been, during near nineteen years, 
first lord of the treasury, and undisputed chief 
| of the administration. Since parliamentary gov- 
ernment was established in England, no English 
| Statesmen has held supreme power solong. Wal- 
pole, it is true, was first lord of the treasury dur- 





himself to be recovering, talked on various sub- li ing more than twenty years, but it was not till 
jects cheerfully, and with an unclouded mind, | | Walpole had been some time first lord of the 
and pronounced a warm and discerning euloginm | treasury that he could be properly called prime 
on the Marquis’s brother Arthur. ‘‘I never,” | minister. 
he said, ‘‘ met with any military man with whom} It was moved in the House of Commons that 
it was so satisfactory to converse.” The excite-| Pitt should be honored with a public funeral and 
ment and exertion of this interview were too | |a monument. The motion was opposed by = 
much for the sick man. He fainted away; | | in a speech which deserves to be studied as 
and Lord Wesley left the house, convinced | model of good taste and good feeling. The tnak 
that the ~‘ose was fast approaching. | was the most invidious that ever an orator un- 
Aru now members of Parliament were fast dertook; but it was performed with a humanity 
coming up to London. The chiefs of the oppo-' and delicacy which were warmly acknowledged 
sition met for the purpose of considering the | by the mourning friends of him who was gone. 
course to be taken on the first day of the ses-' The motion was carried by 288 votes to 89. 
sion. It was easy to guess what would be the! The 22d of February was fixed for the funeral. 
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The corpse having lain in state during two days 
in the Painted Chamber, was borne with great 
pomp to the northern transept of the Abbey. 
A splendid train of princes, nobles, bishops, and 
privy councilors followed. The grave of Pitt 
had been made near to the spot where his great 
father lay, near also to the spot where his great 
rival was soon to lie. The sadness of the assist- 
ants was beyond that of ordinary mourners. 
For he whom they were committing to the dust 
had died of sorrows and anxieties of which none 
of the survivors could be altogether without a 
share. Wilberforce, who carried the banner be- 
fore the hearse, described the awful ceremony 
with deep feeling. As the coffin descended into 
the earth, he said, the eagle face of Chatham 
from above seemed to look down with conster- 
nation into the dark house which was receiving 
all that remained of so much power and glory. 
All parties in the House of Commons readily 
concurred in voting forty thousand pounds to sat- 
isfy the demands of Pitt’s creditors. Some of 
his admirers seemed to consider the magnitude 
of his embarrassments as a circumstance highly 
honorable to him; but men of sense will proba- 
bly be of a different opinion. It is far better, 
no doubt, that a great minister should carry his 
contempt of money to excess, than that he should 
contaminate his hands with unlawful gain. But 
it is neither right nor becoming in a man to 
whom the public has given an income more than 
sufficient for his comfort and dignity, to bequeath 
to that public a great debt, the effect of mere 
negligence and profusion. As first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, Pitt 
never had less than six thousand a year, besides 
an excellent house. In 1792 he was forced by 
his royal master’s friendly importunity to accept 
for life the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
with near four thousand a year more. He had 
neither wife nor child: he had no needy rela- 
tions: he had no expensive tastes: he had no 
long election bills. Had he given but a quarter 
of an hour a week to the regulation of his house- 
hold, he would have kept his expenditure within 
bounds. Or, if he could not spare even a quar- 
ter of an hour a week for that purpose, he had 
numerous friends, excellent men of business, who 
would have been proud to act as his stewards. 
One of those friends, the chief of a great com- 
mercial house in the city, made an attempt to 
put the establishment in Downing Street to 
rights; but in vain. He found that the waste 
of the servants’-hall was almost fabulous. The 
quantity of butcher’s meat charged in the bills 
was nine hundredweight a week. The consump- 
tion of poultry, of fish, of tea, was in proportion. 
The character of Pitt would have stood higher 
if, with the disinterestedness of Pericles and of 
De Witt, he had united their dignified frugality. 
The memory of Pitt has been assailed, times 
innumerable, often justly, often unjustly ; but it 
has suffered much less from his assailants than 
from his eulogists. For, during many years, his 
name was the rallying cry of a class of men with 
whom, at one of those terrible conjunctures which 





confound all ordinary distinctions, he was acci- 
dentally and temporarily connected, but to whom, 
on almost all great questions of principle, he was 
diametrically opposed. The haters of parlia- 
mentary reform called themselves Pittites, not 
choosing to remember that Pitt made three mo- 
tions for parliamentary reform, and that though 
he thought that such a reform could not safely 
be made while the passions excited by the French 
Revolution were raging, he never uttered a word 
indicating that he should not be prepared at a 
more convenient season to bring the question 
forward a fourth time. The toast of Protestant 
ascendency was drunk on Pitt’s birthday by a 
set of Pittites, who could not but be aware that 
Pitt had resigned his office because he could not 
carry Catholic Emancipation. The defenders of 
the Test Act called themselves Pittites, though 
they could not be ignorant that Pitt had laid be- 
fore George the Third unanswerable reasons for 
abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of free 
trade called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was 
far more deeply imbued with the doctrines of 
Adam Smith than either Fox or Grey. The 
very negro-drivers invoked the name of Pitt, 
whose eloquence was never more conspicuously 
displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs of 
the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles 
the genuine Pitt as little as the Charlemagne of 
Ariosto resembles the Charlemagne of Eginhard, 
has had his day. History will vindicate the 
real man from calumny disguised under the sem- 
blance of adulation, and will exhibit him as 
what he was, a minister of great talents, honest 
intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently 
qualified, intellectually and morally, for the part 
of a parliamentary leader, and capable of admin- 
istering with prudence and moderation the gov- 
ernment of a prosperous and tranquil country ; 
but unequal to surprising and terrible emergen- 
cies, and liable, in such emergencies, to err 
grievously, both on the side of weakness and on 
the side of violence. 





A WRETCHED NIGHT. 


HAD seen the last on my list of patients for 
that day, and coming home, wearied out 
with a hard day’s work, had put on slippers and 
dressing-gown and flung myself at length on my 
sofa, drawn up in front of a glowing anthracite 
fire, just in the humor for a comfortable perusal 
of the last Harper’s, when suddenly I heard a 
loud ring from my office door-bell. 

Now, I being a physician of several years’ 
standing in New York, a ring at my door-bell 
was not a thing of such singularity as to require 
to be noted in print. Neither was it in any way 
remarkable that it should occur at that hour of 
the night; for it is a peculiar idiosyncrasy of all 
persons who wish a doctor that they should ob- 
stinately choose the most inconvenient hours pos- 
sible for him. Statistics show that more persons 
are born during the night than in the day-time. 
My friend and medical brother, Cynicus, says it 
is because the hours generally considered as prop- 
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er for work being over, they have nothing else 
to do but to turn their attention to being born. 
But upon this point he and I do not agree. My 
belief is, that each one, anticipating the usage 
he is going to receive in this world, and ashamed 
to acknowledge that he wishes to form another 
item among the billion other items then existing, 
prefers to steal in clandestinely, like a thief, un- 
der the cover of darkness, than appear, like an 
honest man, in the bright sunlight. Neither 
was a ring generally such an unwelcome sound 
to my ears that I should speak of it ; for the loud, 
clanging jingle usually foretold a cheerful rattle 
from a much more valuable metal in my own 
pocket. But, as I said before, I was excessively 
tired; I was then very comfortable; and lastly, 
it was terribly cold and stormy outside. 

It was for these reasons that I rose so reluc- 
tantly and went to the door. I found there a 
diminutive specimen of an Irish girl, whose face 
seemed familiar to me. 

* Please, Sir, will you come up to the Trian- 
gle House?” 

** Who for?” I asked, rather sharply. 

** For Mr. Normanby, Sir.” 

** Does he want me at once?” 

**He didn’t say he did; but Mr. Dyer, who 
has the next room to his, told me to go for you 
and tell you to come right away.” 

** What is the matter now?” 

“Tf you please, Sir, he has had another of 
them times, Sir, and made so much trouble they 
didn’t know what to do with him.” 

*¢ Well, little girl, ran home and say I will be 
there in a few minutes.” 

The peculiarly bad English of the expression, 
**them times,’’ used by the little girl, would 
probably have been perfectly unintelligible to 
the majority of persons had they been standing 
there in my place; but I comprehended her 
Meaning at once. Mr. Normanby, the person 
whom I had been summoned to see, was one of 
my best patients, that is, best in its signification 
of pecuniarily beneficial to me. He was rich, 
often employed me, paid regularly—in fact, was 
a man by no means to be neglected. But best, 
considered as the superlative of good, and in its 
relation to himself, he was not. He was a bach- 
elor; had lived a gay, free life as a young man; 
and now, at the age of fifty, had returned to New 
York, and, living at a hotel, devoted the whole 
of his attention to killing his time. This he had 
not found such an easy task as it would seem ; 
and missing the stimulation of the excitement 
and dissipation of his youth, he had endeavored 
to supply its place by the effects of alcohol. He 
was how a confirmed drunkard; but not one of 
those stupid guzzlers who intoxicate themselves 
each day from necessity or mere force of habit ; 
there was a method, a reasoned system, about his 
debauchery, upon which he prided himself, as 
showing, as he asserted, that he still had com- 
mand over himself. It was his custom, on the 
first of each month, to begin to drink—not in 
eompany with others, and led on by the conta- 
gious example of convivial companions, but alone, 





and with the express purpose of getting himself 
drunk as rapidly as possible. Large amounts 
were required to do this; and day after day, as 
the effects of his inebriety wore away, the stim- 
ulation was repeated. The result was, that, 
generally by the fourth day after the commence- 
ment of his orgie, his nervous system broke down 
under this excessive excitement, and an attack 
of delirium tremens ensued. Under treatment 
and careful nursing, together with a good con- 
stitution, this was usually recovered from in two 
days. With the loss, therefore, of about twelve 
weeks out of each year, he was enabled to appear 
before the world, as a useless, but apparently re- 
spectable citizen. 

I knew previously that my patient had com- 
menced his accustomed monthly stimulation ; 
therefore the words ‘‘them times” showed me 
plainly what was the matter with him, and what 
I was to be called upon to do. 

The distance from my house to the hotel being 
quite short, but a few minutes had elapsed before 
I was in the chamber of my patient. I found 
several persons—boarders in the hotel—collected 
in his room, engaged in unavailing attempts to 
restrain the uninterrupted stream of garrulity 
which all persons in his condition are prone to 
indulge in, or holding him down by force each 
time he attempted to rise and leave the room. 
As would be expected from the means used, they 
succeeded in exciting him still more by their 
attentions, and by their constant replies to his 
questions. I at once requested all of them to 
leave the room except Mr. Dyer, the gentleman 
before referred to, who, in addition to being a 
personal friend of Mr. Normanby’s, was known 
to me as a sensible, trustworthy man, from hav- 
ing, several times before, assisted me on occasions 
similar to this. 

My first business, after their departure, was to 
examine the patient. I found him in a much 
more wild and excited state than ordinarily un- 
der his attacks. It was evident that he had tak- 
en much more than his usual amount of stimu- 
lant, and had continued it for a longer period, 
the reactive excitement was consequently pro- 
portionally greater. Still, however, there was 
nothing in his condition that portended more 
than a temporary trouble to him, or showed need 
of extra care from myself; and as uniformly be- 
fore perfect quiet and silence had sufficed to dis- 
sipate the paroxysms, and simple abstinence and 
judicious nursing had been all that were needed 
after them, I apprehended nothing untoward or 
different at this time, and looked forward to a 
return to my book with perhaps only a couple 
of hours’ detention. 

At my request, and after very little urging, 
my patient was induced to lie down upon the 
bed with his clothes on, as I found him. When 
seated at his side I commenced a process of quiet 
reasoning with him, which I had always before 
found so soothing and efficacious. His room, sit- 
uated in the fourth story of the hotel, was about 
twelve feet square—what is ordinarily called a 
hall bedroom, that is, it was the width of the 
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main entry of the house. Its only door, which 
opened in the direction of the length of the en- 
try, and facing the flight of stairs to the story 
above, was placed directly at the head of the bed. 
Opposite the bed, upon the other side of the door, 
stood the bureau. The sole window to the room 
fronted the foot of the bed and the door. 

Much more readily than I expected his delir- 
ium and restless excitement seemed to vanish, 
and in the course of half an hour he lay so qui- 
etly upon his back, with his eyes closed, and 
breathing with such regularity that I made up 
my mind I had deceived myself a little in his 
case, and that his extra excitability had been oc- 
casioned by the presence of so many persons in 
the room. So tranquil did he become that, at 
about ten o’clock, Mr. Dyer, remarking that there 
seemed no necessity for his remaining longer, 
bade me good-night and retired to his room, which 
was but a short distance down the entry. It was 
agreed, however, between us, that before my de- 
parture I should call at bis room, when, if I con- 
sidered it necessary, he would take my place and 
stay in the room with his friend the rest of the 
night, or, at all events, would remain up and 
within hearing, so as to render any assistance 
which might be required. 

A few minutes later, and I also rose to leave. 
Going for my hat, which was upon a chair by 
the window, I turned my back for a moment 
upon the bed. As I did so the creaking of the 
bedstead attracted my attention, and I turned 
suddenly round. With his back to the door, his 
face deadly pale, and expressing the most settled 
determination, his eyes shining with the peculiar 
green, almost phosphorescent glare of the wildest 
insanity, stood my late quiet and tractable pa- 
tient. But one moment was allowed me for this 
hasty glance, when opening the drawer of the 
bureau immediately at his right hand, he took 
from it a small case, and almost before I could 
realize his movements was brandishing in each 
hand an open razor. 

There is no instrument in the world which 
has always seemed to me so blood-thirsty and 
terrible, er inspires me with such a nervous dread 
when about to use it, asa razor. This may arise 
from the frequent cases I have seen of perversions 
of its use to purposes of suicide, or from its dead- 
ly power as compared with its legitimate, simple, 
and innocent use. But a thrill has always been 
sent through me on seeing it held open in a per- 
son’s hand, when no sensation of the kind would 
be experienced from seeing a sword, dagger, or 
knife in the same position. 

It would convey no idea of my feelings to say 
that I was horrified at this sight. Neither could 
it be said that I was frightened, for though by 
no means a bold man I experienced no sensation 
like what I call fear. The predominant idea, as 
I remember it, was wonder, or rather surprise. 
The shock was too sudden, too unexpected, for 
me to feel either alarm or horror. His change 
from the position of perfect repose to that of full 
life and action—from the corpse-like stillness of 
a sleeper to the violent, quick, sharp meyements 





of a person under the wildest nervous excitement 
—was so remarkable, so bizarre, as it were, that 
I can express my feelings no better than by say- 
ing that I tried to guess what he would probably 
do next. The thought of preventing him from 
doing as he wished never flashed through my 
mind, for though a person notoriously collected 
in trying occasions, and having already experi- 
enced my full share of perils, and though by 
springing forward I could have seized and per- 
haps prevented his opening his razor-case, it 
never occurred to me to move, but I stood like a 
statue looking at him. 

For full five minutes we stood silent and mo- 
tionless, intently watching each other. At last 
in a voice which, by its unnatural distinctness 
and calm, cool intonation, as it was, forced 
through his compressed teeth, seemed other than 
his own, he broke the stillness, which was getting 
to be absolutely painful. 

** Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ sit down there!” point- 
ing to the chair by the window. 

I did not stir. Undecided exactly what to do, 
or what might be his next movement, and not 
liking to turn my back to him in order to comply 
with his request, I continued in the same posi- 
tion as before. Again that order came in its 
curt, icy distinctness from his jaws, which seemed 
absolutely not to move while he pronounced the 
words. But this time it was sharper, more of a 
command than a request ; still I did not alter my 
posture. 

One half minute passed and he came toward 
me. It seemed to me that he did not walk but 
absolutely glided over the floor, so elastic and cat- 
like were his movements. With irresistible force, 
with his hand placed upon my breast, he pushed 
me toward the chair, while the very intensity of 
his wild power and determination were revealed 
as he absolutely hissed into my ear for the third 
time his command, “ Doctor, you must take that 
chair!” Then for the first time, as breast to 
breast we stood, so that I could look directly into 
his eve, a feeling of terror seized me. In a mo- 
ment I fully realized his own immense moral 
and physical power, and my own helplessness. 
All the fractional fears which one ordinarily ex- 
periences in the course of a lifetime seemed in 
that second condensed into an aggregation of hor- 
ror of which I had no conception. There stood 
my patient, forcing me slowly back, with his left 
hand holding one razor, placed against my chest 
just below my throat, while the other razor was 
held but a few inches from my chin. His face 
was deadly pale. His lips, compressed and per- 
fectly bloodless, were flecked with foam which 
bubbled up under his full, deep expirations. Oc- 
casionally a slight spasmodic tremor passed over 
them, but except this sign of life his countenance 
was as impassive and immovable as the face of 
the dead, or a statue cut from marble. I could 


not then have called aloud even had I wished it. 
I was fascinated, quelled by the cold, unearthly 
gleam which shot from his eyes as effectually as 
if I had been looking upon the head of Medusa. 
Perfectly powerless in his hands, I quietly fol- 
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lowed the impulsion given my body, and seated | 


myself in the chair. 

“Sit up straight—so!” was the next order 
given by him, he at the same time suiting the 
action of his own body tothe word. ‘‘ Now fold 
your arms. There, now hold up your head!” 

These commands were given by him as he stood 
directly in front of me, and were obeyed with a 
most commendable degree of alacrity. But the 
position was by no means comfortable. The 
chair in which I was seated was at all times, 
from its angularity and hardness, a fair model 
for a stool of repentance; but trussed up as I 
then was, my body erect as a ramrod, my chin 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, it became to me 
the most torturing of anxious seats. 

After running his eyes slowly over my whole 
person, and apparently satisfied with my appear- 
ance and posture, my patient returned to his 
post with his back tothe door. A dreary silence 
ensued upon this last movement—not a word was 
said or a motion made by either party for, it 
seemed tome, anhour. At last he again turned 
to me and said, ‘‘ You can’t go from here to- 
night, Doctor; I want you—I shall not let you 
go—you must stay here with me.” As none of 
these happened to be questions, and as the con- 
sultation of my convenience did not seem to be 
uppermost im his thoughts, and as I could do no 
more than mildly suggest that I thought him 
rather unreasonable, and should be very happy 
to go, I said not a word but continued to stare 
diligently at the blank white surface of the op- 
posite wall. 

Time rolled on. The seconds, long as they 
seemed, grew into minutes, and these into hours ; 
but still I sat in the same position, and motion- 
less at his post stood my sentinel at the door. 
The most vivid imagination can not picture how 
oppressive was that perfect stillness. Except 
when some small piece of plastering fell rattling 
down upon the inside of the wall, or the creak- 
ing of the signs as they swung in the strong win- 
try wind, and the ceaseless, regular dropping of 
the rain from the roof upon an awning below, not 
a sound broke that dreadful silence for hours. 
The slightest movement on my part sufficed to 
throw him into a violent excitement—evidenced 
by the quick start of his whole body—and to 
bring upon me a look which made my blood run 
cold. Once only during this long period did he 
himself vary the monotony, and this interlude 
was not of such a character as to induce a wish 
for its repetition. Inspired, apparently, with 
some sudden and uncontrollable whim, he rush- 


ed toward me and commenced a Terpsichorean | 


exhibition which completely put to the blush the 
most diabolical war-dance ever devised by a Ca- 
manche Indian, or the polka infernale in Le 
Ciel et L’Enfer. We darted forward, and then 
back; he leaped, like an ape, almost over my 
head; he whirled around on his own axis, like 
a spinning dervish—at the same time slowly cir- 
cumnavigating me—with such rapidity that I 
could scarcely see the outlines of his form. Dur- 
ing all this unpleasant display the razors were 
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being flaunted in every direction, over and about 
every part of my person. Occasionally he would 
seize my arm, and, raising it, would pass one 
quickly round it, as if performing an imaginary 
amputation. Then he would divert his attention 
to my face and neck, carrying his razor so close 
to my throat that I could almost feel the clear 
cut through the air as it brushed by, almost 
touching my skin. Then it was brandished close 
to my eyes, and I was ideally shaved over and 
over again. But he seemed to devote the great- 
er part of his attention to a small bald spot upon 
the top and back of my head. What he did I 
could not tell, but I often felt his hand upon it, 
and occasionally the cold side of the razor was 
laid flat upon the skin. Probably he looked upon 
me as some brother monk, and considering the 
tonsorial operation performed there by nature as 
radically defective, pictured to himself the way 
to give it geometrical regularity. 

It would be impossible to describe what I suf- 
fered during those hours. My nervous system 
was strung to the highest pitch of intensity, and 
yet the necessary means for relieving it by some 
slight physical movement and change of posture 
was debarred me. Could J have walked, risen 
from the chair, or even freely moved my arms or 
head, it would not have been so intolerable, but 
repeated attempts showed me the danger of any 
experiments. At times I felt that I should go 
mad myself. I remember when the maniac 
waltz was at its height, laughing at its gayety, 
and feeling a strong inclination to rise and join 
in the insane revel. I revolved over in my mind 
projects of what wild things I would do when 
once again on my feet and at liberty. But this 
delirium was but temporary, and I continually 
roused myself from it by a strong exercise of my 
will. But most I feared‘that I should faint; 
several times I experienced that peculiar reeling, 
curve-motion sensation in the head which is the 
sure premonition of insensibility ; and I shivered 
with fright as I thought what might occur if 
once I lay motionless and senseless in his power. 

During one of the involuntary movements 
which either my nervous condition semetimes 
occasioned, or in order to give some support to 
my hand, I introduced it under the breast of my 
coat upon my vest. The amount of relief which 
I experienced by this simple act is indescribable, 
for, unseen by my watchful custodian, under the 
cover of the lappet of my coat I could move my 
fingers freely. I twisted them, I opened and 
clenched my hand, I pressed it against my body. 
This thing acted upon me as if new life had been 
given—as a full draught of wine to an exhausted 
and famished traveler. I felt more bold, more 
confident, better prepared to wait the result of 
my singular adventure. 

It was during one of these movements of my 
hand that I all at once touched a cigar in my 
watch-pocket, which I then remembered I had 
placed there just before leaving home for use on 
my way back. At the same time that this oc- 
curred to me, I recollected that I had also put 
some matches into the same pocket. Slowly 
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and cautiously I drew first the cigar from its 
resting-place, and immediately after the matches. 
Then, with a degree of boldness which I now can 
hardly account for, I steadily withdrew my hand 
and carried the cigar to my mouth. More than 
this. I afterward, with no more than a slight 
motion, ignited the match and then the cigar. 
What words can express the relief afforded me 
by that one smoke! No lazy Turk, as reclining 
on his silken divan he inhaled through his gor- 
geous narghileh the fragrant Latakieh, ever real- 
ized it. No Baboo, worth countless lacs, im- 
bibed deep draughts from his favorite hookah 
with such pleasure. No kanaster-loaded meer- 
schaum ever presented such attractions to a Ger- 
man student. Never did fine-cut and vulgar 
clay bring such a perfect sense of comfort to a 
tired hunter. It was the acme of intense and 
exquisite enjoyment. I smoked slowly, with 
long intervals between each inspiration. I dal- 
lied with the vapor as it slowly passed from my 
mouth and nostrils; I did not puff it, nor use 
up the weed—like many a health—by excess 
of fiery excitement, but allowed it gradually to 
consume away its life with no more stimulation 
than was needed to keep up the proper vitality. 
I was longer smoking‘ that cigar than I suppose 
ever any one was before. But what impressed 
me as the most singular was the little notice 
taken of my action by my jailer. There was a 
start, and a slight movement forward, when I 
began; but he soon subsided into his customary 
apathetic indifference. 

During the latter portion of the time of my 
smoking I had noticed that my patient was talk- 
ing, mumbling unconnectedly to himself, as I 
supposed. He would turn his head toward the | 
door and whisper something, which, at the dis- 
tance Isat, I could not hear. 
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of what was passing in his mind. I found, by 
the lapse of time which he allowed between each 
sentence, and the careful way in which he turn- 
ed his ear to the door, he supposed there was a 
person upon the outside, and that he was hold- 
ing a conversation with him through the key- 
hole. It required no great effort of ingenuity 
on my part to make out that he thought that 
this person wished to enter. This was no soon- 
er settled to my satisfaction than, putting to- 
gether the few words I could overhear, I almost 
intuitively comprehended his thoughts, and pre- 
pared a plan of action. He supposed this per- 
son upon the outside wished to see me and tell 
me something; and what I heard were his an- 
swers to all the expostulations and requests to 
be admitted to do so. 

I instantly felt I was saved, and confident as 
if already free, experienced the most perfect re- 
lief and self-possession. I began, at first, in 
low and whispered, but gradually in louder, 
tones to suggest questions and make replies to 
what I supposed his objections. Following the 
inflection of my voice, he quickly modulated his 
own to correspond, and soon we were holding 
an animated conversation at the ordinary collo- 
quial pitch. During the time this had been in 
progress I had gradually worked myself to the 
edge of the bed, and had slid down one of the 
heavy hair pillows, which I firmly grasped in 
my right hand. 

No great length of rime was required to make 
an arrangement. He finally agreed that the 
door should be opened a few inches, and that 
through this aperture the great unknown was to 
give me the information which he wished. My 
plan was to seize the door the instant it was 
opened, press my jailer firmly back against the 


He had continued | wall by suddenly throwing it open to its full ex- 


this for some time, when, suddenly turning to- | tent, fell him, if possible or necessary, with the 
ward me, he ordered me, in the same terribly | pillow, and then, darting from the bed and room, 
spring into the room of Mr. Dyer, and at once 


imperious way as before, to rise and lie down 
upon the bed. Glad of any excuse for moving 
my tired limbs, I rose at once, and, dutiful as 
any well-managed child, went and laid myself 
down as he directed. In this position my head, 
when on the pillow, was brought close to his 
body, and within a very few inches of the door, 
luckily for me, of that side upon which was the 
lock. 

The interruption occasioned by my change of 
locality once over, the same monotonous silence 
was resumed. After a few minutes, however, 
Mr. Normanby again relapsed into his former 
apparently dreaming condition, and commenced 
anew his low muttering. But I was now essen- 
tially more advantageously situated. My pos- 
ture was easier. I found, also, I could, by mov- 
ing slowly, change into any position I wished. 
Moreover, I was near enough to him to almost 
hear what he was whispering. To discover this 
I now gave my whole attention, and strained 
my hearing so as to be able to form into some 
connected sentence the few disjointed words 
which I could make out. Although not very 
successful in this effort, I soon learned the tenor 





close the door. 

This was done on the instant; but I had 
over-calculated my own strength, when, lying in 
such a constrained position, and had not allowed 
enough for that with which he was gifted nat- 
urally, increased by the addition of the almost 
superhuman power of delirium. The result was, 
that, though springing with all my force against 
him, I found it like pushing against a rock. I 
could not open the door more than two feet, 
much less succeed in forcing him far back with 
it, or in upsetting him. I had but bare space 
and time to clear myself through the door be- 
fore he stood ready for pursuit. I saw at once 
that I could not delay long enough to open the 
door of the next room, nor have an opportunity 
to close it even if once in. But one course was 
left—to mount the stairs to the story above. Up 
these I bounded, four at a jump, as if impelled 
from a mortar. I scarce knew the effort I was 
making, so extraordinary was the rapidity with 
which I flew. On reaching the top I saw a long 
entry before me, down which I rushed, knowing 
that life hung on the time that was made, but 
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entirely ignorant how close my pursuer might | myself with a heavy oaken chair, while my friend, 


be in my rear. As I ran down the entry I no- 
ticed, from the echoing sound of my own foot- 


who was to lead the van, armed himself with a 
large cane, and, as a buckler against the razors, 


steps, that I was alone: he had not followed | with a pillow from the bed. With no inapt re- 


me; but still I was afraid to pause. At the end 
of the entry I found an open door-way, through 
which I darted, and then found myself in a spe- 
cies of lumber-room. Behind a barrel in one 
corner I at once ensconced myself, and, trembling 
with terror and my exertions, waited for what 
was to be the next act. 

Bat all remained still. Not a sound was to be 
heard. I looked at my watch. It was a quar- 
ter past five. From ten o’clock—more than sev- 
en hours—I had been in a condition of greater 
mental agony than in the keenest efforts of my 
imagination I had ever pictured. 

What to do now was the next question. It 
was not safe to remain there, for he might ascend 
at any moment; and yet I feared to move, for I 
knew nothing about the house, and whether there 
was another stairway by which I could descend. 
Taking off my boots, which I held in my hand 
as an offensive weapon in case of attack, I pro- 
ceeded softly out into the entry. My examina- 
tion soon showed me that there was no supplement- 
ary stairway. I tried the doors of all the rooms 
on each side of the entry. They were firmly 
locked. The room in which I then was had no 
door; in fact, it was a mere recess in the entry. 
I walked to the head of the stairs and looked 
over. The door of the room at the foot of the 
stairs, where I had been so long incarcerated, 
was closed. The house was still as death. With 
trembling, hesitating steps, prepared each instant 
for flight, I commenced the descent. I safely 
reached the foot, passed the dreaded door, and in 
a minute was in the room of Mr. Dyer, with the 
door firmly bolted behind me. He was lying, 
fully dressed, upon the outside of the bed, sound 
asleep, but was instantly awakened by the noise 
of my entrance. My hysterical condition, and 
feeble attempts at description, although not con- 
veying a full idea of what had happened, soon 
gave him sufficient insight to consult with me 
and advise what should be done. 

It was obvious to both of us that, in his con- 
dition, Mr. Normanby could not be left in his 
room alone, with such deadly weapons at his 
command. We decided, therefore, that we must, 
in some way, gain an entrance and disarm him. 
To suddenly burst in the door, rush in, and, each 
seizing an arm, hold him down by main force, 
was the first plan. But this entailed great dan- 
ger, both to him and ourselves; for we had no 
means of knowing that he was not then standing 
prepared for just such an attack, and ready to 
use the razors on himself or the first to enter. 
Besides, it required a great degree of courage to 
face a powerful man like him, fully armed, and 
ready to commit any atrocity. It was finally 
agreed that we should try the effects of quiet rea- 
soning and persuasion, and reserve violence as a 
last resort, and when better prepared by addi- 
tional assistance. Before going on this danger- 
ous errand I took the precaution of fortifying 





| semblance to the knight of Mancha and his faith- 


ful squire (and certainly.my sensations were those 
of that worthy on more than one occasion) we 
sallied out. 

On reaching the door we knocked, and receiv- 
ing no reply, turned the handle. It was firmly 
fastened. But, as response to the attempt, the 
question came as to what was wanted. Our re- 
quest for admittance was denied, on the ground 
that the occupant was in bed and going to sleep. 
And, truly enough, standing upon the chair and 
looking through the small window over the door, 
I discovered my dreaded enemy snugly tucked 
up in bed and apparently fulfilling what he as- 
serted. 

Returning to our starting-place we held a sec- 
ond council of war. Nothing now seemed left 
for us but to break down the door, and rushing 
to throw ourselves upon him as he lay, each, if 
possible, seizing an arm. But at this juncture 
prudence dictated a suggestion. The perform- 
ance of such a feat would necessitate much noise, 
which would, most assuredly, alarm the whole 
house, and in the confusion there was no know- 
ing what might happen. I therefore proposed 
that it should be done deliberately—as it were, 
legally. That is, my friend was to go down, 
waken the keeper of the hotel, and inform him 
of what had occurred; while I was to go into 
the street and find some of the police, provided 
I did not have to hunt too much over all the up- 
per wards. 

In pursuance of this object we both descended, 
Mr. Dyer passing along the second story, while I 
went down to the office in the story below. Not 
a soul was awake; even the watchman was doz- 
ing in some out-of-the-way nook, at least none 
was visible. I traversed the marble-tiled floor 
of the office, reached the outside door, and had 
just stepped my foot upon the sidewalk, when, 
at that moment, I heard a loud, unearthly, pierc- 
ing scream, the rushing sound of some heavy 
body falling through the air, a dull, sickening 
squelch—and there, upon the sidewalk, at my 
very feet, spattering me with his blood and brains, 
lay the bleeding, mangled body of the cause of 
my wretched night. He had thrown himself 
from the fourth-story window. I sprang to his 
side, raised his hand—there was a feeble flutter 
at the wrist, a cessation, and he was dead. 

Does any one wonder why I can neither shave 
myself nor allow another to perform the opera- 
tion ? 

A few days after the accident and the inter- 
ment I found, one day, on my return to my of- 


| fice, a small package lying upon my table, ac- 


companied with the following note : 
“New York, February, 1859. 
‘“*My Dear Sir,—On settling up my brother's estate, to 
my great surprise, and consequent annoyance, I found 
that his extravagant habits during the past few years, 


| together with an unfortunate investment which he had 
| made in a company for manufacturing razors, had left 
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him completely bankrupt. Indeed, there is nothing what- 
ever to settle even a fraction of his debts. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that your bill will have to be included in the 
general presentation of all claims against him. Feeling 
deeply, however, the kindness which you have always 
shown him, particularly in the last trying moments, I 
have taken the liberty of withdrawing from the sale of 
his effects the case of gold-mounted razors which I here- 
with send. They are two model ones, made by his factory 
for the Great Exposition, and I trust you will find them 
pleasant to use. 
** With respect, I remain truly yours, 
‘+ Epwakp NORMANBY. 
“Kosmos Viator, M.D.” 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


(FROM THE WARRINGTON MS.) IN WHICH MY 
LADY IS ON THE TOP OF THE LADDER. 
OOKING across the fire, toward her accus- 

tomed chair, who has been the beloved 
partner of my hearth during the last half of my 
life, I often ask (for middle-aged gentlemen have 
the privilege of repeating their jokes, their ques- 
tions, their stories) whether two young people 
ever were more foolish and imprudent than we 
were, when we married, as we did, in the year 
before the old King’s death? My son, who has 
taken some prodigious leaps in the heat of his 
fox-hunting, says he surveys the gaps and rivers 
which he so crossed safely over, with terror after- 
ward, and astonishment at his own fool-hardi- 
ness in making such desperate ventures; and 
yet there is no more eager sportsman in the two 
counties than Miles. He loves his amusement so 
much that he cares for no other. He has broken 
his collar-bone, and had a hundred tumbles (to 
his mother’s terror) ; but so has his father (think- 
ing, perhaps, of a copy of verse, or his speech at 





Quarter Sessions) been thrown over his old mare’s 
head, who has slipped on a stone, as they were 
both dreaming along a park road at four miles 
an hour; and Miles’s reckless sport has been the 
delight of his life, as my marriage has been the 
blessing of mine; and I never think of it but to 
thank Heaven. Mind, I don’t set up my wor- 
ship as an example: I don’t say to all young 
folks, ‘‘Go and marry upon twopence a year ;” 
or people would look very black at me at our 
vestry-meetings; but my wife is known to be a 
desperate match-maker; and when Hodge and 
Susan appear in my justice-room with a talk of 
allowance, we urge them to spend their half- 
crown a week at home, add a little contribution 
of our own, and send for the vicar. 

Now, when I ask a question of my dear oracle, 
I know what the answer will be; and hence, no 
doubt, the reason why I so often consult her. I 
have but to wear a particular expression of face, 
and my Diana takes her reflection from it. Sup- 
pose I say, ‘* My dear, don’t you think the moon 
was made of cream-cheese to-night?” She will 
say, ** Well, papa, it did look very like cream- 
cheese, indeed—there’s nobody like you for droll 
similes.” Or, suppose I say, ‘‘ My love, Mr. 
Pitt’s speech was very fine, but I don’t think he 
is equal to what I remember his father.” ‘‘ No- 
body was equal to my Lord Chatham,” says my 
wife. And then one of the girls cries, ‘‘ Why, I 
have often heard our Papa say, Lord Chatham 
was a charlatan!” On which Mamma says, 
‘* How like she is to her aunt Hetty!” 

As for Miles, Tros Tyriusve is all one to him. 
He only reads the sporting announcements in 
the Norwich paper. So long as there is good 
scent, he does not care about the state of the 
country. I believe the rascal has never read my 
poems, much more my tragedies (for I men- 
tioned Pocahontas to him the other day, and the 
dunce thought she was a river in Virginia); and 
with respect to my Latin verses, how can he un- 
derstand them, when I know he can’t construe 
Corderius? Why this note-book lies publicly 
on the little table at my corner of the fireside, 
and any one may read in it who will take the 
trouble of lifting my spectacles off the cover ; but 
Miles never hath. I insert in the loose pages 
caricatures of Miles, jokés against him; but he 
never knows nor heeds them. Only once, in 
place of a neat drawing of mine, in China-ink, 
representing Miles asleep after dinner, and which 
my friend Bunbury would not disown, I found a 
rude picture of myself going over my mare Sul- 
tana’s head, and entitled ‘*‘ The Squire on Horse- 
back, or Fish out of Water.” And the fellow 
to roar with laughter, and all the girls to titter, 
when I came upon the page! My wife said she 
never was in such a fright as when I went tomy 
book; but I can bear a joke against myself, and 
have heard many, though (strange to say for one 
who has lived among some of the chief wits of 
the age) I never heard a good one in my life. 
Never mind, Miles, though thou art not a wit, I 
love thee none the worse (there never was any 
love lost between two wits in a family); though 
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thou hast no great beauty, thy mother thinks | wrinkle or a silver hair), and I remember I wrote 
thee as handsome as Apollo, or His Royal High-| a ream of romantic description, under my Lord 
ness the Prince of Wales, who was born in| Castlewood’s franks, to the lady who never tired 


the very same year. Indeed, she always thinks | of reading my letters then. 


She says I only 


Coates’s picture of the Prince is very like her | send her three lines now, when I am away in 


eldest boy, and has the print in her dressing-| 


room to this very day.* 

In that same year, with what different pros- 
pects my Lord Esmond, Lord Castlewood’s son, 
likewise appeared to adorn the world! My Lord 
C. and his humble servant had already come to 
a coolness at that time, and, Heaven knows! 


my honest Miles’s godmother, at his entrance | 


into life, brought no gold pap-boats to his chris- 
tening! Matters have mended since, Laus Deo 
—Laus Deo, indeed ! for I suspect neither Miles 
nor his father would ever have been able to do 
much for themselves, and by their own wits. 


Castlewood House has quite a different face 
now from that venerable one which it wore in 
the days of my youth, when it was covered with 
the wrinkles of time, the scars of old wars, the 
cracks and blemishes which years had marked 
on its hoary features. I love best to remember 
it in its old shape, as I saw it when young Mr. 
George Warrington went down, at the owner’s 
invitation, to be present at his lordship’s mar- 
riage with Miss Lydia Van den Bosch—“ an 
American lady of noble family of Holland,” as 
the county paper announced her ladyship to be. 
Then the towers stood as Warrington’s grand- 
father the Colonel (the Marquis, as Madam Es- 
mond would like to call her father) had seen 
them. The woods (thinned not a little to be 
sure) stood, nay, some of the self-same rooks 
may have cawed over them, which the Colonel 
had seen threescore years back. His picture 
hung in the hall, which might have been his, 
had he not preferred love and gratitude to wealth 
and worldly honor; and Mr. George Esmond 
Warrington (that is, Egomet Ipse who write this 
page down), as he walked the old place, pacing 
the long corridors, the smooth dew-spangled ter- 
races, and cool darkling avenues, felt a while as 
if he was one of Mr. Walpole’s cavaliers with 
ruff, rapier, buff-coat, and gorget, and as if an 
Old Pretender, or a Jesuit emissary in disguise, 
might appear from behind any tall tree-trunk 
round about the mansion, or antique carved cup- 
board within it. I had the strangest, saddest, 
pleasantest, old-world fancies as I walked the 
place; I imagined tragedies, intrigues, sere- 
nades, escaladoes, Oliver’s Roundheads batter- 
ing the towers, or bluff Hal’s Beef-eaters prick- 
ing over the plain before the castle. I was then 
courting a certain young lady (Madam, your 
ladyship’s eyes had no need of spectacles then, 
and on the brow above them there was never a 





* Note, in a female hand: “ My son is not a spendthrift, 
nor a breaker of women's hearts, as some gentlemen are; 
but that he was exceeding like H.R.H. when they were 
both babies, is most certain, the Duchess of Ancaster hav- 
ing herself remarked him in St. James's Park, where 
Gumbo and my poor Molly used often to take him for an 
airing. Th. W.” 


| 
| 





London orelsewhere. *Tis that I may not fatigue 
your old eyes, my dear! 

Mr. Warrington thought himself authorized 
to order a genteel new suit of clothes for my 
lord’s marriage, and with Mons. Gumbo in at- 
tendance made his appearance at Castlewood a 
few days before the ceremony. I may mention 
that it had been found expedient to send my 
faithful Sady home on board a Virginia ship. 
A great inflammation attacking the throat and 
lungs, and proving fatal in very many cases, in 
that year of Wolfe’s expedition, had seized and 
well-nigh killed my poor lad, for whom his na- 
tive air was pronounced to be the best cure. We 
parted with an abundance of tears, and Gumbo 
shed as many when his master went to Quebec ; 
but he had attractions in this country and none 
for the military life, so he remained attached to 
my service. We found Castlewood House full 
of friends, relations, and visitors. Lady Fanny 
was there upon compulsion, a sulky bridesmaid. 
Some of the virgins of the neighborhood also at- 
tended the young Countess. A bishop’s widow 
herself, the Baroness Beatrix brought a holy 
brother-in-law of the bench from London to tie 
the holy knot of matrimony between Eugene 
Earl of Castlewood and Lydia Van den Bosch, 
spinster; and for some time before and after 
the nuptials the old house in Hampshire wore 
an appearance of gayety to which it had long 
been unaccustomed. The country families came 
gladly to pay their compliments to the newly- 
married couple. The lady’s wealth was the sub- 
ject of every body’s talk, and no doubt did not 
decrease in the telling. Those naughty stories 
which were rife in town, and spread by her dis- 
appointed suitors there, took some little time to 
travel into Hampshire; and when they reached 
the country found it disposed to treat Lord Cas- 
tlewood’s wife with civility, and not inclined to 
be too curious about her behavior in town. Sup- 
pose she had jilted this man, and laughed at the 
other? It was her money they were anxious 
about, and she was no more mercenary than 
they. The Hampshire folks were determined 
that it was a great benefit to the country to have 
Castlewood House once more open, with beer in 
the cellars, horses in the stables, and spits turn- 
ing before the kitchen fires. The new lady took 
her place with great dignity, and ’twas certain 
she had uncommon accomplishments and wit. 
Was it not written in the marriage advertise- 
ments that her ladyship brought her noble hus- 
band seventy thousand pounds? On a beaucoup 
d@esprit with seventy thousand pounds. The 
Hampshire people said this was only a small 
portion of her wealth. When the grandfather 
should fall, ever so many plums would be found 
on that old tree. 

That quiet old man and keen reckoner began 
quickly to put the dilapidated Castlewood ac- 
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MASTER MILES WARRINGTON, 


counts in order, of which long neglect, poverty, | where practicable ; to pare the expenses of the 
and improvidence had hastened the ruin. The | establishment down. He could, somehow, look 
business of the old gentleman’s life now, and for | to every yard of worsted-lace on the footmen’s 
some time henceforth, was to advance, improve, | coats, and every pound of beef that went to their 
mend my lord’s finances; to screw we rents up| dinner. A watchful old eye noted every flagon 
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of beer which was fetched from the buttery, and 
marked that no waste occurred in the larder. 
The people were fewer, but more regularly paid; 
the liveries were not so ragged, and yet the tailor 
had no need to dun for his money; the garden- 
ers and grooms grumbled, though their wages 
were no longer overdue; but the horses fattened 
on less corn, and the fruit and vegetables were 
ever so much more plentiful—so keenly did my 
lady’s old grandfather keep a watch over the 
household affairs, from his lonely little chamber 
in the turret. 

These improvements, though here told in a 
paragraph or two, were the affairs of months 
and years at Castlewood; where, with thrift, or- 
der, and judicious outlay of money (however, 
upon some pressing occasions, my lord might 
say he had none), the estate and household in- 
creased in prosperity. That it was a flourish- 
ing and economical household no one could 
deny; not even the dowager lady and her -two 
children, who now seldom entered within Cas- 
tlewood gates, my lady considering them in the 
light of enemies—for who, indeed, would like a 
step-mother-in-law? The little reigning Count- 
ess gave the dowager battle, and routed her ut- 
terly and speedily. Though educated in the col- 
onies, and ignorant of polite life during her ear- 
ly years, the Countess Lydia had a power of lan- 
guage and a strength of will that all had to ac- 
knowledge who quarreled with her. The dow- 
ager and my Lady Fanny were no match for the 
young American: they fled from before her to 
their jointure house in Kensington, and no wor - 
der their absence was not regretted by my lord, 
who was in the habit of regretting no one whose 
back was turned. Could Cousin Warrington, 
whose hand his lordship pressed so affectionately 
on coming and parting, with whom Cousin Eu- 
gene was so gay and frank and pleasant when they 
were together, expect or hope that his lordship 
would grieve at his departure, at his death, at 
any misfortune which could happen to him, or 
any souls alive? Cousin Warrington knew bet- 
ter. 


neighbors, and could like this one even though 
he had no courage and no heart. Courage? 
Heart? What are these to you and me in the 
world? A man may have private virtues as he 
may have half a million in the funds. What 
we du monde expect is, that he should be ljvely, 
agreeable, keep a decent figure, and pay his way. 
Colonel Esmond, Warrington’s grandfather (in 
whose history and dwelling-place Mr. W. took 
an extraordinary interest), might once have been 
owner of this house of Castlewood, and of the ti- 
tles which belonged to its possessor. The gen- 
tleman often looked at the Colonel’s grave pic- 
ture as it still hung in the saloon, a copy or re- 
plica of which piece Mr. Warrington fondly re- 
membered in Virginia. 

‘* He must have been a little touched here,” 
my lord said, tapping his own tall, placid fore- | 
head. 

There are certain actions simple and common 


Always of a skeptical turn, Mr. W. took a | 
grim delight in watching the peculiarities of his | 


with some men which others can not understand, 
and deny as utter lies, or deride as acts of mad- 
ness. 

**T do you the justice to think, cousin,” says 
Mr. Warrington to his lordship, ‘‘ that you would 
not give up any advantage for any friend in the 
world.” 

“Eh! I am selfish; but am I more selfish 
than the rest of the world?” asks my lord, with 
a French shrug of his shoulders and a pinch out 
of his box. Once, in their walks in the fields, 
his lordship happening to wear a fine scarlet coat, 
a cow ran toward him; and the ordinarily lan- 
guid nobleman sprang over a stile with the agil- 
ity of a school-boy. He did not conceal his 
tremor or his natural want of courage. ‘I 
dare say you respect me no more than I respect 
myself, George,” he would say, in his candid 
way, and begin a very pleasant sardonical dis- 
course upon the fall of man, and his faults and 
shortcomings; and wonder why Heaven had not 
made us all brave, and tall, and handsome, and 
rich? As for Mr. Warrington, who very likely 
loved to be king of his company (as some people 
do), he could not help liking this kinsman of his, 
so witty, graceful, polished, high-placed in the 
world—so utterly his inferior. Like the animal 
in Mr. Sterne’s famous book, *‘ Do not beat me,” 
his lordship’s look seemed to say, ‘‘ but if you 
will, you may.” No man, save a bully and 
coward himself, deals hardly with a creature so 
spiritless. 








CHAPTER LXXIII. 


WE KEEP CHRISTMAS AT CASTLEWOOD. 1759. 
We know, my dear children, from our favor- 
ite fairy story-books, how at all christenings and 
marriages some one is invariably disappointed, 
| and vows vengeance; and so need not wonder 
that good Cousin Will should curse and rage en- 

| ergetically at the news of his brother’s engage- 
ment with the colonial heiress, At first, Will 
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fled the house, in his wrath, swearing he would 
never return. But nobody, including the swear- 
er, believed much in Master Will’s oaths; and 
this unrepentant prodigal, after a day or two, 
came back to the paternal house. The fumes of 
the marriage-feast allured him: he could not af- 
ford to resign his knife and fork at Castlewood 
table. He returned, and drank and ate there 
in token of revenge. He pledged the young 
bride in a bumper, and drank perdition to her 
under his breath. He made responses of smoth- 
ered maledictions as her father gave her away in 
the chapel and my lord vowed to love, honor, 
and cherish her. He was not the only grum- 
bler respecting that marriage, as Mr. Warrington 
knew : he heard, then and afterward, no end of 
abuse of my lady and her grandfather. The old 
gentleman’s city friends, his legal adviser, the 
Dissenting clergyman at whose chapel they at- 
tended on their first arrival in England, and 
poor Jack Lambert, the orthodox young divine, 
whose eloquence he had fondly hoped had been 
exerted over her in private, were bitter against 
the little lady’s treachery, and each had a story 
to tell of his having been enslaved, encouraged, 
jilted, by the young American. The lawyer, 
who had had such an accurate list of all her 
properties, estates, moneys, slaves, ships, expec- 
tations, was ready to vow and swear that he be- 
lieved the whole account was false; that there 
was no such place as New York or Virginia; or 
at any rate, that Mr. Van den Bosch had no 
land there; that there was no such thing as a 
Guinea trade, and that the negroes were so 
many black falsehoods invented by the wily old 
planter. The Dissenting pastor moaned over 
his stray lambling—if such a little, wily, mis- 
chievous monster could be called a lamb at all. 
Poor Jack Lambert ruefully acknowledged to 
his mamma the possession of a lock of black 
hair, which he bedewed with tears, and apostro- 
phized in quite unclerical language; and as for 
William Esmond, he, with the shrieks and curses 
in which he always freely indulged, even at Cas- 
tlewood, under his sister-in-law’s own pretty lit- 
tle nose, when under any strong emotion, called 
Acheron to witness, that out of that region there 
did not exist such an artful young devil as Miss 
Lydia. He swore that she was an infernal fe- 
male Cerberus, and called down all the wrath of 
this world and the next upon his swindling ras- 
cal of a brother, who had cajoled him with fair 
words, and filched his prize from him. 

“Why,” says Mr. Warrington (when Will 
expatiated on these matters with him), ‘‘ if the 
girl is such a she-devil as you describe her, you 
are all the better for losing her. If she intends 
to deceive her husband, and to give him a dose 
of poison, as you say, how lucky for you you are 
not the man! You ought to thank the gods, 
Will, instead of cursing them for robbing you 
of such a fury, and can’t be better revenged on 
Castlewood than by allowing him her sole pos- 
session.” 

‘* All this was very well,” Will Esmond said ; 
but—not unjustly, perhaps—remarked that his 





brother was not the less a scoundrel for having 
cheated him out of the fortune which he expect- 
ed to get, and which he had risked his life to 
win, too. 

George Warrington was at a loss to know how 
his cousin had been made so to risk his precious 
existence (for which, perhaps, a rope’s-end had 
been a fitting termination), on which Will Es- 
mond, with the utmost candor, told his kinsman 
how the little Cerbera had actually caused the 
meeting between them, which was interrupted 
somehow by Sir John Fielding’s men; how she 
was always saying that George Warrington was 
a coward for ever sneering at Mr. Will, and the 
latter doubly a poltroon for not taking notice 
of his kinsman’s taunts; how George had run 
away and nearly died of fright in Braddock’s 
expedition ; and ‘‘ Deuce take me,” says Will, 
‘**T never was more surprised, cousin, than when 
you stood to your ground so coolly in Tottenham- 
Court-Fields yonder, for me and my second of- 
fered to wager that you would never come!” 

Mr. Warrington laughed, and thanked Mr. 
Will for this opinion of him. 

*¢ Though,” says he, ‘‘ cousin, twas lucky for 
me the constables came up, or you would have 
whipped your sword through my body in anoth- 
er minute. Didn’t you see how clumsy I was 
as I stood before you? And you actually turn- 
ed white and shook with anger !” 

** Yes, curse me!” says Mr. Will (who turned 
very red this time), ‘‘ that’s my way of showing 
my rage; and I was confoundedly angry with 
you, cousin! But now ’tis my brother I hate, 
and that little devil of a countess—a countess ! 
a pretty countess, indeed!” And, with another 
rumbling cannonade of oaths, Will saluted the 
reigning member of his family. 

‘* Well, cousin,” says George, looking him 
queerly in the face, ‘‘ you let me off easily, and, 
I dare say, I owe my life to you, or at any rate 
a whole waistcoat, and I admire your forbearance 
and spirit. Whata pity that a courage like yours 
should be wasted as a mere court usher! You 
are a loss to his Majesty’s army. You positive- 
ly are!” 

‘¢*T never know whether you are joking or se- 
rious, Mr. Warrington,” growls Will. 

**T should think very few gentlemen would 
dare to joke with you, cousin, if they had a re- 
gard for their own lives or ears!” cries Mr. 
Warrington, who loved this grave way of deal- 
ing with his noble kinsman, and used to watch, 
with a droll interest, the other choking his 
curses, grinding his teeth because afraid to~bite, 
and smothering his cowardly anger. 

‘¢ And you should moderate your expressions, 
cousin, regarding the dear countess and my lord, 
your brother,” Mr. Warrington resumed. ‘‘ Of 
you they always speak most tenderly. Her la- 
dyship has told me every thing.” 

‘* What every thing?” cries Will, aghast. 

**As much as women ever do tell, cousin. 
She owned that she thought you had been a lit- 
tle épris with her. What woman can help lik- 
ing a man who has admired her?” 
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‘* Why she hates you, and says you were wild | found William was deficient in courage, and no 
about her, Mr. Warrington!” says Mr. Esmond. | man as wants that can ever have the esteem of 
‘* Sprete injuria forme, cousin!” Lydia Countess of Castlewood, no more he can! 
*¢ For me—what’s for me?” asks the other. | He said twas you that wanted for spirit, cousin, 
‘¢T never did care for her, and hence, perhaps, | and angered me by telling me that you was al- 
she does not love me. Don’t you remember that | ways abusing of me. But I forgive you, George, 
case of the wife of the Captain of the Guard?” | that Ido! And when I tell you that it was he 
“‘ Which Guard?” asks Will. was afraid—the mean skunk !—and actually sent 
*¢ My Lord Potiphar,” says Mr. Warrington. | for them constables to prevent the match between 
**Lord who? My Lord Falmouth is Captain | you and he, you wouldn’t wonder I wouldn’t 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and my Lord Berke- | vally a feller like that—no, not that much!” 
ley of the Pensioners. My Lord Hobart had ’em | and her ladyship snapped her little fingers. ‘I 
before. Suppose you haven’t been long enough | say, noblesse oblige, and a man of our family 
in England to know who's who, cousin!” remarks | who hasn’t got courage, I don’t care not this 
Mr. William. pinch of snuff for him—there, now, I don’t! 
But Mr. Warrington explained that he was | Look at our ancestors, George, round these walls! 
speaking of a Captain of the Guard of the King | Haven’t the Esmonds always fought for their 
of Egypt, whose wife had persecuted one Joseph | country and king? Is there one of us that, 
for not returning her affection for him. On| when the moment arrives, ain’t ready to show 
which Will said that, as for Egypt, he believed | that he’s an Esmond and a nobleman? If my 
it was a confounded long way off, and that if | eldest son was to show the white feather, ‘My 
Lord Whatdyecall’s wife told lies about him, it | Lord Esmond!’ I would say to him (for that’s 
was like her sex, who he supposed were the same | the second title in our family), ‘I disown your 
every where. lordship!’” And so saying, the intrepid little 
Now the truth is, that when he paid his mar-| woman looked round at her ancestors, whose 
Triage visit to Castlewood, Mr. Warrington had | effigies, depicted by Lely and Kneller, figured 
heard from the little countess her version of the | round the walls of her drawing-room at Castle- 
story of differences between Will Esmond and | wood. 
herself. And this tale differed, in some respects, Over that apartment, and the whole house, 
though he is far from saying it is more authentic | domain, and village, the new countess speedily 
than the ingenuous narrative of Mr. Will. The | began to rule with an unlimited sway. It was 
lady was grieved to think how she had been de- | surprising how quickly she learned the ways of 
ceived in her brother-in-law. She feared that | command; and if she did not adopt those meth- 
his life about the Court and town had injured | ods of precedence usual in England among great 
those high principles which all the Esmonds are | ladies, invented regulations for herself, and pro- 
known to be born with; that Mr. Will’s words | mulgated them, and made others submit. Hav- 
were not altogether to be trusted; that a loose | ing been bred a Dissenter, and not being over- 
life and pecuniary difficulties had made him | familiar with the Established Church service, 
mercenary, blunted his honor, perhaps even im- | Mr. Warrington remarked that she made a blun- 
paired the high chivalrous courage ‘‘ which we | der or two during the office (not knowing, for 
Esmonds, cousin,” the little lady said, tossing | example, when she was to turn her face toward 
her head, ‘‘which we Esmonds most always | the east—a custom not adopted, I believe, in oth- 
possess—leastways, you and me, and my lord, | er Reforming churches besides the English); but 
and my cousin Harry have it, I know!” says | between Warrington’s first bridal visit to Castle- 
the Countess. ‘‘Oh, Cousin George! and must | wood and his second, my lady had got to be quite 
I confess that I was led to doubt of yours, with- | perfect in that part of her duty, and sailed into 
out which a man of ancient and noble family | chapel on her cousin’s arm, her two footmen 
like ours isn’t worthy to be called a man! [| bearing her ladyship’s great prayer-book behind 
shall try, George, as a Christian lady, and the | her, as demurely as that delightful old devotee 
head of one of the first families in this kingdom with her lackey in Mr. Hogarth’s famous picture 
and the whole world, to forgive my brother | of ‘‘ Morning,” and as if my-Lady Lydia had 
William for having spoke ill of a member of | been accustomed to have a chaplain all her life. 
our family, though a younger branch and by | She seemed to patronize not only the new chap- 
the female side, and made me for a moment | lain, but the service and the church itself, as if 
doubt of you. He did so. Perhaps he told me | she had never in her own country heard a Rant- 
ever so many bad things you had said of me.” |erin a barn. She made the oldest established 
*¢T, my dear lady!” cries Mr. Warrington. families in the country — grave baronets and 
** Which he said you said of me, cousin, and | their wives-worthy squires of twenty descents, 
I hope you didn’t, and heartily pray you didn’t ; | who rode over to Castlewood to pay the bride 
and I can afford to despise em. And he paid | and bridegroom honor—know their distance, as 
me his court, that’s a fact; and so have others, the phrase is, and give her the pas. She got an 
and that I’m used to; and he might have pros- | old heraldry book; and a surprising old maiden 
pered better than he did, perhaps (for I did not | lady from Winton, learned in politeness and ge- 








know my dear lord, nor come to vally his great nealogies, from whom she learned the court eti- 
and eminent qualities, ss I do out of the full- | quette (as the old Winton lady had known it in 
ness of this grateful heart now!), but, oh! I! Queen Anne’s time), and ere long she jabbered 
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A GREAT LADY, 


gules and sables, bends and saltires, not with | ed a quasi-regal right of homage from her ten- 
correctness always, but with a wonderful volu- | ants and other clodpoles. She lectured the par- 
bility and perseverance. She made little pro- | son on his divinity; the bailiff on his farming ; 
gresses to the neighboring towns in her gilt coach | instructed the astonished housekeeper how to 
and six, or to the village in her chair, and assert-| preserve and pickle; would have taught the 
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great London footmen to jump behind the car- 
riage, only it was too high for her little ladyship 
to mount; gave the village gossips instructions 
how to nurse and take care of their children long 
before she had one herself; and as for physic, 
Madam Esmond in Virginia was not more reso- 
lute about her pills and dranghts than Miss 
Lydia, the earl’s new bride. Do you remember 
the story of the Fisherman and the Genie, in the 
Arabian Nights? So one wondered with regard 
to this lady, how such a prodigious genius could 
have been corked down into such a little bottle 
as her body. When Mr. Warrington returned 
to London after his first nuptial visit, she brought 
him a little present for her young friends in Dean 
Street, as she called them (‘Theo being older, and 
Hetty scarce younger than herself), and sent a 
trinket to one and a book to the other—G. War- 
rington always vowing that Theo’s present was 
a doll, while Hetty’s share was a nursery-book 
with words of one syllable. As for Mr. Will, 
her younger brother-in-law, she treated him with 
a maternal gravity and tenderness, and was in 
the habit of speaking of and to him with a pro- 


tecting air, which was infinitely diverting to | pa 


Warrington, although Will’s usual curses and 
blasphemies were sorely increased by her be- 
havior. 

As for old age, my lady Lydia had little re- 
spect for that accident in the life of some gentle- 
men and gentlewomen; and, once the settle- 
ments were made in her behalf, treated the an- 
cient Van den Bosch and his large periwig with 
no more ceremony than Dinah her black attend- 
ant, whose great ears she would pinch, and 
whose woolly pate she would pull without scruple, 
upon offense given—so at least Dinah told Gum- 
bo, who told his master. All the household 
tremble before my lady the countess: the house- 
keeper, of whom even my lord and the dowager 
had been in awe; the pampered London foot- 
men, who used to quarrel if they were disturbed 
at their cards, and grumbled as they swilled the 
endless beer, now stepped nimbly about their 
business when they heard her ladyship’s call; 
even old Lockwood, who had been gate-porter 
for half a century or more, tried to rally his poor 
old wandering wits when she came into his lodge 
to open his window, inspect his wood-closet, and 
turn his old dogs out of doors. Lockwood bared 
his old bald head before his new mistress, turned 
an appealing look toward his niece, and vaguely 
trembled before her little ladyship’s authority. 
Gumbo, dressing his master for dinner, talked 
about Elisha (of whom he had heard the chap- 
lain read in the morning), ‘‘and his bald head 
and de boys who call um names, and de bars 
eat em up, and serve um right,” says Gumbo. 
But as for my lady, when discoursing with her 
cousin about the old porter, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! Stu- 
pid old man!” says she; ‘‘ past his work, he and 
his dirty old dogs! They are as old and ugly 
as those old fish in the pond!” (Here she 
pointed to two old monsters of carp that had 
been in a pond in Castlewood gardens for cen- 
turies, according to tradition, and had their 





backs all covered with a hideous gray mould.) 
*¢ Lockwood must pack off; the work-house is 
the place for him; and I shall have a smart, 
good-looking, tall fellow in the lodge that will do 
credit to our livery.” 

‘* He was my grandfather’s man, and served 
him in the wars of Queen Anne,” interposed Mr. 
Warrington. On which my lady cried, petu- 
lantly, ““O Lord! Queen Anne’s dead, I sup- 
pose, and we ain’t a going into mourning for 
her.” 

This matter of Lockwood was discussed at the 
family dinner, when her ladyship announced her 
intention of getting rid of the old man. 

*“‘T am told,” demurely remarks Mr. Van 
den Bosch, ‘‘that, by the laws, poor servants 
and poor folks of all kinds are admirably pro- 
vided in their old age here in England. I am 
sure I wish we had such an asylum for our folks 
at home, and that we were eased of the expense 
of keeping our old hands.” 

** Tf a man can’t work he ought to go!” cries 
her ladyship. 

‘Yes, indeed, and that’s a fact!” says grand- 


pa. 

** What! an old servant ?” asks my lord. 
‘*Mr. Van den Bosch possibly was independ- 
ent of servants when he was young,” remarks 
Mr. Warrington. 

‘*Greased my own boots, opened my own 
shutters, sanded and watered my own—” 

‘* Sugar, Sir?” says my lord. 

**No; floor, son-in-law!” says the old man, 
with a laugh; ‘‘though there is such tricks in 
grocery-stores, saving your ladyship’s presence.” 

**La, pa! what should 7 know about stores 
and groceries ?” cries her ladyship. 

‘*He! Remember stealing the sugar, and 
what came on it, my dear ladyship?” says 
grandpapa. 

** At any rate, a handsome well-grown man in 
our livery will look better than that shriveled old 
porter creature !” cries my lady. 

‘*No livery is so becoming as old age, madam, 
and no lace as handsome as silver hairs,” says 
Mr. Warrington. “ What will the county say 
if you banish old Lockwood ?” 

**Qh! if you plead for him, Sir, I suppose he 
must stay. Hadn’t I better order a couch for 
him out of my drawing-room, and send him 
some of the best wine from the cellar ?” 

**Indeed your ladyship couldn’t do better,” 
Mr. Warrington remarked, very gravely. 

And my lord said, yawning, ‘‘ Cousin George 
is perfectly right, my dear. To turn away 
such an old servant as Lockwood would have an 
ill-look.” 

**You see those mouldy old carps are, after 
all, a curiosity, and attract visitors,” continues 
Mr. Warrington, gravely. ‘Your ladyship 
must allow this old wretch to remain. It won't 
be for long. And you may then engage the 
tall porter. It is very hard on us, M. Van den 
Bosch, that we are obliged to keep our old ne- 
groes when they are past work. I shall sell 
that rascal Gumbo in eight or ten years.” 
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**Don’t tink you will, master!” says Gumbo, 
grinning. 

‘*Hold your tongue, Sir! He doesn’t know 
English ways, you see, and perhaps thinks an 
old servant has a claim on his master’s kind- 
ness,” says Mr. Warrington. 

The next day, to Warrington’s surprise, my 
lady absolutely did send a basket of good wine 
to Lockwood, and a cushion for his arm-chair, 

**T thought of what you said, yesterday, at 
night when I went to bed; and guess you know 
the world better than I do, cousin; and that it’s 
best to keep the old man, as you say.” 

And so this affair of the Porter’s lodge ended, 
Mr. Warrington wondering within himself at 
this strange little character out of the West, 
with her naiveté and simplicities, and a heart- 
lessness would have done credit to the most bat- 
tered old dowager who ever turned trumps in 
St. James’s. 

‘* You tell me to respect old people. Why? 
I don’t see nothin’ to respect in the old people I 
know,” she said to Warrington. ‘‘ They ain’t 
so funny, and I’m sure they ain’t so handsome. 
Look at grandfather; look at Aunt Bernstein. 
They say she was a beauty once! That pic- 
ture painted from her! I don’t believe it, no- 
how. No one shall tell me that I shall ever be 
as bad as that! When they come to that, peo- 
ple oughtn’t to live. No, that they oughtn’t.” 

Now, at Christmas, Aunt Bernstein came to 
pay her nephew and niece a visit, in company 
with Mr. Warrington. They traveled at their 
leisure in the Baroness’s own landau; the old 
lady being in particular good health and spirits, 
the weather delightfully fresh and not too colds 
and, as they approached her paternal home, Aunt 
Beatrice told her companion a hundred stories 
regarding it andold days. Though often lethar- 
gic, and not seldom, it must be confessed, out 
of temper, the old lady would light up at times, 
when her conversation became wonderfully live- 
ly, her wit and malice were brilliant, and her 
memory supplied her with 2 hundred anecdotes 
of a by-gone age and society. Sure, ’tis hard 
with respect to Beauty that its possessor should 
not have even a life-enjoyment of it, but be com- 
pelled to resign it after, at the most, some forty 
years’ lease. As the old woman prattled of her 
former lovers and admirers (her auditor having 
much more information regarding her past ca- 
reer than her ladyship knew of), I would look 
in her face, and, out of the ruins, try to build 
up in my fancy a notion of her beauty in its 
prime. What a homily I read there! How 
the courts were grown with grass, the towers 
broken, the doors ajar, the fine gilt saloons tar- 
nished, and the tapestries cobwebbed and torn! 
Yonder dilapidated palace was all alive once with 
splendor and music, and those dim windows 
were dazzling and blazing with light! What 
balls and feasts were once here, what splendor 
and laughter! I could see lovers in waiting, 
crowds in admiration, rivals furious. I could 
imagine twilight assignations, and detect in- 
trigues, though the curtains were close and 
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drawn. I was often minded to say to the old 
woman as she talked, ‘‘ Madam, I know the 
story was not as you tell it, but so and so”—(I 
had read at home the history of her life, as my 
dear old grandfather had wrote it); and my fan- 
cy wandered about in her, amused and solitary, 
as I had walked about our father’s house at Cas- 
tlewood, meditating on departed glories, and im- 
agining ancient times. 

When Aunt Bernstein came to Castlewood, 
her relatives there, more I think on account of 
her own force of character, imperiousness, and 
sarcastic wit, than from their desire to possess 
her money, were accustomed to pay her a great 
deal of respect and deference, which she accept- 
ed as her due. She expected the same treat- 
ment from the new countess, whom she was pre- 
pared to greet with special good humor. The 
match had been of her making. ‘‘ As you, you 
silly creature, would not have the heiress,” she 
said, ‘I was determined she should not go out 
of the family,” and she laughingly told of many 
little schemes for bringing the marriage about. 
She had given the girl a coronet and her nephew 
a hundred thousand pounds. Of course she 
should be welcome to both of them. She was 
delighted with the little Countess’s courage and 
spirit in routing the Dowager and Lady Fanny. 
Almost always pleased with pretty people on her 
first introduction to them, Madame Bernstein 
raffoléd of her niece Lydia’s bright eyes and 
lovely little figure. ‘The marriage was altogeth- 
er desirable. The old man was an obstacle, to 
be sure, and his talk and appearance somewhat 
too homely. But he will be got rid of. He is 
old and in delicate health. ‘‘ He will want to 
go to America, or perhaps farther,” says the 
Baroness, with a shrug. ‘‘ As for the child, she 
had great fire and liveliness, and a Cherokee 
manner which is not without its charm,” said 
the pleased old Baroness. ‘‘ Your brother had 
it—so have you, Master George! Nous /a for- 
merons, cette petite. Eugene wants character 
and vigor, but he is a finished gentleman, and 
between us we shall make the little savage per- 
fectly presentable.” In this way we discoursed 
on the second afternoon as we journeyed toward 
Castlewood. We lay at the King’s Arms at 
Bagshot the first night, where the Baroness was 
always received with profound respect, and thence 
drove post to Hexton, where she had written to 
have my lord’s horses in waiting for her; but 
these were not forthcoming at the inn, and after 
a couple of hours we were obliged to proceed 
with our Bagshot horses to Castlewood. 

During this last stage of the journey I am 
bound to say the old aunt’s testy humor return- 
ed, and she scarce spoke a single word for three 
hours. As for her companion, being prodig- 
iously in love at the time, no doubt he did not 
press his aunt for conversation, but thought un- 
ceasingly about his Dulcinea, until the coach 
actually reached Castlewood Common, and roll- 
ed over the bridge before the house. 

The housekeeper was ready to conduct her 
ladyship to her apartments. My lord and lady 
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were both absent. She did not know what had 
kept them, the housekeeper said, heading the 
way. 

** Not that door, my lady!” cries the woman, 
as Madame de Bernstein put her hand upon the 
door of the room which she had always occupied. 
That’s her ladyship’s room now. This way,” 
and our aunt followed, by no means in increased 


good-humor. I do not envy her maids when | Geo: 


their mistress was displeased. But she had 
cleared her brow before she joined the family, 
and appeared in the drawing-room before supper- 
time with a countenance of tolerable serenity. 

**How d’ye do, Aunt?” was the Countess’s 
salutation. ‘‘I declare, now, I was taking a 
nap when your ladyship arrived! Hope you 
found your room fixed to your liking!” 

Having addressed three brief sentences to the 
astonished old lady, the Countess now turned to 
her other guests, and directed her conversation 
to them. Mr. Warrington was not a little di- 
verted by her behavior, and by the appearance 
of surprise and wrath which began to gather 
over Madame Bernstein’s face. ‘‘Za petite,” 
whom the Baroness proposed to ‘‘ form,” was 
rather a rebellious subject, apparently, and pro- 
posed to take a form of her own. Looking once 
or twice rather anxiously toward his wife, my 
lord tried to atone for her pertness toward his 
aunt by profuse civility on his own part; indeed, 
when he so wished, no man could be more court- 
eous or pleasing. He found a score of agreeable 
things to say to Madame Bernstein. He warm- 
ly congratulated Mr. Warrington on the glorious 
news which had come from America, and on his 
brother’s safety. He drank a toast at supper to 
Captain Warrington. ‘Our family is distin- 
guishing itself, cousin,” he said; and added, look- 
ing with fond significance toward his Countess, 
‘*T hope the happiest days are in store for us all.” 

** Yes, George!” says the little lady. ‘‘ You'll 
write and tell Harry that we are all very much 
pleased with him. This action at Quebec is a 
most glorious action; and now we have turned 
the French king out of the country, shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if we set up for ourselves in 
America.” 

**My love, you are talking treason,” cries 
Lord Castlewood. 

**T am talking reason, anyhow, my lord. 
I've no notion of folks being kept down and 
treated as children forever!” 

George! Harry! I protest I was almost as 
much astonished as amused. ‘‘ When my broth- 
er hears that your ladyship is satisfied with his 
conduct, his happiness will be complete,” I said, 
gravely. 

Next day, when talking beside her sofa, where 
she chose to lie in state, the little Countess no 
longer called her cousin ‘‘ George,” but ‘‘ Mr. 
George,” as before; on which Mr. George laugh- 
ingly said she had changed her language since 
the previous day. 

“* Guess I did it to tease old Madam Buzwig,” 
says her ladyship. ‘‘ She wants to treat me as 
a child, and do the grandmother over me. I 





don’t want no grandmothers, I don’t. I’m the 
head of this house, and I intend to let her know 
it. And I’ve brought her all the way from Lon- 
don in order to tell it her, too! La! how she 
did look when I called you George! I might 
have called you George—only you had seen that 
little Theo first, and liked her best, I suppose.” 
‘*Yes, I suppose I like her best,” says Mr. 


rge. 

“ Well, I like you because you tell the truth. 
Because you was the only one of ’em in London 
who didn’t seem to care for my money, though 
I was downright mad and angry with you once, 
and with myself too, and with that little sweet- 
heart of yours, who ain’t to be compared to me, 
I know she ain’t.” 

‘* Don’t let us make the comparison, then!” I 
said, laughing. 

‘*T suppose people must lie on their beds as 
they make ’em,” says she, with a little sigh. 
‘Dare say Miss Theo is very good, and you'll 
marry her and go to Virginia, and be as dull as 
we are here. We were talking of Miss Lam- 
bert, my lord, and I was wishing my cousin joy. 
How is old-Goody to-day? What a supper she 
did eat last night and drink !—drink like a dra- 
goon! No wonder she has got a headache, and 
keeps her room. Guess it takes her ever so long 
to dress herself.” 

**You, too, may be feeble when you are old, 
and require rest and wine to warm you!” says 
Mr. Warrington. 

** Hope I sha’n’t be like her when I’m old, 
anyhow!” says the lady. ‘‘Can’t see why I am 
to respect an old woman, because she hobbles on 
@ stick, and has shaky hands, and false teeth!” 
And the little heathen sank back on her couch, 
and showed twenty-four pearls of her own. 

** Law!” she adds, after gazing at both her 
hearers through the curled lashes of her brilliant 
dark eyes. ‘* How frightened you both look! 
My lord has already given me ever so many ser- 
mons about old Goody. You are both afraid of 
her: and I ain’t, that’s all. Don’t look so scared 
atoneanother! TIain’t a-going to bite her head 
off. We shall have a battle, and I intend to 
win. How did I serve the Dowager, if you 
please, and my Lady Fanny, with their high and 
mighty airs, when they tried to put down the 
Countess of Castlewood in her own house, and 
laugh at the poor American girl? We had a 
fight, and which got the best of it, pray? Me 
and Goody ‘will have another, and when it is 
over, you will see that we shall both be perfect 
friends !” 

When at this point of our conversation, the 
door opened and Madam Beatrix, elaborately 
dressed according to her wont, actually made her 
appearance, I, for my part, am not ashamed to 
own that I felt as great a panic as ever coward 
experienced. My lord, with his profoundest 
bows and blandest courtesies, greeted his aunt 
and led her to the fire, by which my lady (who 
was already hoping for an heir to Castlewood) 
lay reclining on her sofa. She did not attempt 
to rise, but smiled a greeting to her venerable 
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guest. And then, after a brief talk, in which 
she showed a perfect self-possession, while the 
two gentlemen blundered and hesitated with the 
most dastardly tremor, my lord said: 

“If we are to look for those pheasants, cous- 
in, we had better go now.” 

*¢ And I and aunt will have a cozy afternoon. 
And you will tell me about Castlewood in the 
old times? Won’t you, Baroness?” says the 
new mistress of the mansion. 

O les laches que les hommes! I was so fright- 
ened that I scarce saw any thing, but vaguely 
felt that Lady Castlewood’s dark eyes were fol- 
lowing me. My lord gripped my arm in the 
corridor, we quickened our paces till our retreat 
became a disgraceful run. We did not breathe 
freely till we were in the open air in the court- 
yard, where the keepers and the dogs were wait- 
ing. 


And what happened? I protest, children, I 
don’t know. But this is certain; if your mother 
had been a woman of the least spirit, or had 
known how to scold for five minutes during as 
many consecutive days of her early married life, 


there would have been no more humble, hen- | 


pecked wretch in Christendom than your father. 
When Parson Blake comes to dinner, don’t you 
see how, at a glance from his little wife, he puts 
his glass down and says, ‘‘ No, thank you, Mr. 
Gumbo,” when old Gum brings him wine? 
Blake wore a red coat before he tock to black, 
and walked up Breeds Hill with a thousand bul- 
lets whistling round his ears, before ever he saw 
our Bunker Hill in Suffolk. And the fire-eater 
of the 43d now dare not face a glass of old port- 
wine! "Tis his wife has subdued his courage. 
The women can master us, and did they know 
their own strength, were invincible. 

Well, then, what happened I know not on that 
disgraceful day of panic when your father fled 
the field, nor dared to see the heroines engage; 
but when we returned from our shooting, the 
battle was over. America had revolted, and 
conquered the mother country. 


+> 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
NEWS FROM CANADA. 


Ovr Castlewood relatives kept us with them 
till the commencement of the new year, and aft- 
er a fortnight’s absence (which seemed like an 
age to the absurd and infatuated young man) he 
returned to the side of his charmer. Madame 
de Bernstein was not sorry to leave the home of 
her father. She began to talk more freely as we 
got away from the place. What passed during 
that interview in which the battle royal between 
her and her niece occurred, she never revealed. 
But the old lady talked no more of forming cette 
petite, and, indeed, when she alluded to her, 
spoke in a nervous, laughing way, but without 
any hostility toward the young Countess. Her 
nephew Eugene, she said, was doomed to be hen- 








pecked for the rest of his days: that she saw 
clearly. A little order brought into the house 
would do it all the good possible. The little old 
vulgar American gentleman seemed to be a 
shrewd person, and would act advantageously as 
a steward. The Countess’s mother was a con- 
vict, she had heard, sent out from England, 
where, no doubt, she had beaten hemp in most 
of the jails; but this news need not be carried 
to the town-crier; and, after all, in respect to 
certain kind of people, what mattered what their 
birth was? The young woman would be honest 
for her own sake now: was shrewd enough, and 
would learn English presently ; and the name to 
which she had a right was great enough to get 
her into any society. A grocer, a smuggler, a 
slave-dealer, what mattered Mr. Van den Bosch’s 
pursuit or previous profession? The Countess 
of Castlewood could afford to be any body’s 
daughter, and as soon as my nephew produced 
her, says the old lady, it is our duty to stand by 
her. 

The ties of relationship binding Madame de 
Bernstein strongly to her nephew, Mr. Warring- 
ton hoped that she would be disposed to be equal- 
ly affectionate to her niece; and spoke of his 
visit to Mr. Hagan and his wife, for whom he 
entreated her aunt’s favor. But the old lady 
was obdurate regarding Lady Maria ; begged that 
her name might never be mentioned, and imme- 
diately went on for two hours talking about no 
one else. She related a series of anecdotes re- 
garding her niece, which, as this book lies open 
virginibus puerisque to all the young people of 
the family, I shall not choose to record. But 
this I will say of the kind creature, that if she 
sinned, she was not the only sinner of the fam- 
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ily ; and if she repented, that others will do well 
to follow her example. Hagan, ’tis known after 
he left the stage, led an exemplary life, and was 
remarkable for elegance and eloquence in the 
pulpit. His lady adopted extreme views, but was 
greatly respected in the sect which she joined ; and 
when I saw her last, talked to me of possessing 
a peculiar spiritual illumination, which I strong- 
ly suspected at the time to be occasioned by the 
too free use of liquor; but I remember when she 
and her husband were good to me and mine, at 
a period when sympathy was needful, and many 
a Pharisee turned away. 

I have told how easy it was to rise and fall in 
my fickle aunt’s favor, and how each of us broth- 
ers, by turns, was embraced and neglected. My 
turn of glory had been after the success of my 
play. I was introduced to the town-wits; held 
my place in their company tolerably well; was 
pronounced to be pretty well-bred by the Maca- 
ronis and people of fashion, and might have run 
a career among them had my purse been long 
enough; had I chose to follow that life; had I 
not loved at that time a pair of kind eyes better 
than the brightest orbs of the Gunnings or Chud- 
leighs, or all the painted beauties of the Rane- 
lagh ring. Because I was fond of your mother, 
will it be believed, children, that my tastes were 
said to be low, and deplored by my genteel fam- 
ily? So it was, and I know that my godly Lady 
Warrington and my worldly Madame Bernstein 
both laid their elderly heads together and la- 
mented my way of life. ‘* Why, with his name, 
he might marry any body,” says meek Religion, 
who had ever one eye on heaven, and one on the 
main chance. ‘I meddle with no man’s affairs, 
and admire genius, says uncle ; but it is a pity 
you consort with those poets and authors, and 
that sort of people, and that, when you might 
have had a lovely creature, with a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, you let her slip and make up to a 
country-girl without a penny-piece.” 

“But if I had promised her, uncle?” says 
z. 

«Promise, promise! these things are matters 
of arrangement and prudence, and demand a 
careful look-out. When you first committed 
yourself with little Miss Lambert, you had not 
seen the lovely American lady whom your mo- 
ther wished you to marry, as a good mother nat- 
urally would. And your duty to your mother, 
nephew—your duty to the Fifth Commandment, 
would have warranted your breaking with Miss 
L., and fulfilling your excellent mother’s inten- 
tions regarding Miss——- What was the Count- 
ess’s Dutch name? Nevermind. A name is 
nothing; but a plumb, Master George, is some- 
thing to look at! Why, I have my dear little 
Miley at a dancing-school with Miss Barwell, 
nabob Barwell’s daughter, and I don’t disguise 
my wish that the children may contract an at- 
tachment which may endure through their lives! 
I tell the nabob so. We went from the House 
of Commons one dancing-day and saw them. 
*Twas beautiful to see the young things walking 
& minuet together! It brought tears into my 





eyes, for I have a feeling heart, George, and I 
love my boy !” 

‘**But if I prefer Miss Lambert, uncle, with 
two-pence to her fortune, to the Countess, with 
her hundred thousand pounds ?” 

“Why then, Sir, you have a singular taste, 
that’s all,” says the old gentleman, turning on 
his heel and leaving me. And I could perfectly 
understand his vexation at my not being able to 
see the world as he viewed it. 

Nor did my Aunt Bernstein much like the en- 
gagement which I had made, or the family with 
which I passed so much of my time. Their sim- 
ple ways wearied, and perhaps annoyed, the old 
woman of the world, and she no more relished 
their company than a certain person (who is not 
so black as he is painted) likes holy water. The 
old lady chafed at my forever dangling at my 
sweet-heart’s lap. Having risen mightily in her 
favor, I began to fall again: and once more Har- 
ry was the favorite, and his brother, Heaven 
knows, not jealous. 

He was now our family hero. He wrote us 
brief letters from the seat of war, where he was 
engaged, Madame Bernstein caring little at first 
about the letters or the writer, for they were sim- 
ple, and the facts he narrated not over-interest- 
ing. We had early learned in London the news 
of the action on the glorious Ist of August at 
Minden, where Wolfe’s old regiment was one of 
the British six which helped to achieve the vic- 
tory on that famous day. At the same hour, 
the young General lay in his bed, in sight of 
Quebec, stricken down by fever, and perhaps rage 
and disappointment, at the check which his 
troops had just received. 

Arriving in the St. Lawrence in June, the 
fleet which brought Wolfe and his army had 
landed them on the last day of the month on the 
Island of Orleans, opposite which rises the great 
cliff of Quebec. After the great action in which 
his General fell, the dear brother who accom- 
panied the chief wrote home to me one of his 
simple letters, describing his modest share in 
that glorious day, but added nothing to the many 
descriptions already wrote of the action of the 
13th of September, save only I remember he 
wrote, from the testimony of a brother aid-de- 
camp who was by his side, that the General 
never spoke at allafter receiving his death-wound ; 
so that the phrase which has been put into the 
mouth of the dying hero may be considered as 
no more authentic than an oration of Livy or 
Thucydides. 

From his position on the island, which lies in 
the great channel of the river to the north of the 
town, the General was ever hungrily on the look- 
out for a chance to meet and attack his enemy. 
Above the city and below it he landed—now 
here and now there; he was bent upon attack- 
ing wherever he saw an opening. "Iwas surely 
a prodigious fault on the part of the Marquis of 
Montcalm to accept a battle from Wolfe on 
equal terms, for the British General had no ar- 
tillery, and when we had made our famous sca- 
lade of the heights, and were on the plains of 
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Abraham, we were a little nearer the city, cer- 
tainly, but as far off as ever from being within it. 

The game that was played between the brave 
chiefs of those two gallant little armies, and 
which lasted from July until Mr. Wolfe won the 
crowning hazard in September, must have been 
as interesting a match as ever eager players en- 
gaged in. On the very first night after the 
landing (as my brother has narrated it) the sport 
began. At midnight the French sent a flaming 
squadron of fire-ships down upon the British 
ships which were discharging their stores at 
Orleans. Our seamen thought it was good sport 
to tow the fire-ships clear of the fleet, and ground 
them on the shore where they burned out. 

As soon as the French commander heard that 
our ships had entered the river, he marched to 
Beauport in advance of the city and there took 
up a strong position. When our stores and 
hospitals were established, our General crossed 
over from his island to the left shore, and drew 
nearer to his enemy. He had the ships in the 
river behind him, but the whole country in face 
of him was in arms. The Indians in the forest 
seized our advanced parties as they strove to clear 
it, and murdered them in horrible tortures. The 
French were as savage as their Indian friends. 
The Montmorenci River rushed between Wolfe 
and the enemy. He could neither attack these 
nor the city behind them. 

Bent on seeing whether there was no other 
point at which his foe might be assailable, the 
General passed round the town of Quebec and 
skirted the left shore beyond. Every where it 
was guarded, as well as in his immediate front, 
and having run the gauntlet of the batteries up 
and down the river, he returned to his post at 
Montmorenci. On the right of the French po- 
sition, across the Montmorenci River, which was 
fordable at low tide, was a redoubt of the enemy. 
He would have that. Perhaps, to defend it, the 
French chief would be forced out from his lines, 
and a battle be brought on. Wolfe determined 
to play these odds. He would fetch over the body 
of his army from the Island of Orleans, and at- 
tack from the St. Lawrence. He would time 
his attack, so that, at shallow water, his lieu- 
tenants, Murray and Townsend, might cross the 
Montmorenci, and, at the last day of July, he 
played this desperate game. 

He first, and General Monckton, his second in 
command (setting out from Point Levi, which he 
occupied), crossed over the St. Lawrence from 
their respective stations, being received with a 
storm of shot and artillery as they rowed to the 
shore. No sooner were the troops landed than 
they rushed at the French redoubt without order, 
were shot down before it in great numbers, and 
were obliged to fall back. At the preconcerted 
signal the troops on the other side of the Mont- 
morenci advanced across the river in perfect or- 
der. The enemy even evacuated the redoubt, 
and fell back to their lines; but from these the 
assailants were received with so severe a fire that 
an impression on them was hopeless, and the 
General had to retreat. 





That battle of Montmorenci (which my brother 
Harry and I have fought again many a time over 
our wine) formed the dismal burden of the first 
dispatch from Mr. Wolfe which reached England, 
and plunged us all ingloom. What more might 
one expect of a commander so rash? What 
disasters might one not foretell? Was ever 
scheme so wild as to bring three great bodies of 
men, across broad rivers, in the face of murder- 
ous batteries, merely on the chance of inducing 
an enemy strongly intrenched and guarded to 
leave his position and come out and engage us? 
*Twas the talk of the town. No wonder grave 
people shook their heads, and prophesied fresh 
disaster. The General, who took to his bed after 
this failure, shuddering with fever, was to live 
barely six weeks longer, and die immortal! How 
is it, and by what, and whom, that Greatness is 
achieved? Is Merit—is Madness the patron? 
Is it Frolic or Fortune? Is it Fate that awards 
successes -and defeats? Is it the Just Cause that 
ever wins? How did the French gain Canada 
from the savage, and we from the French, and 
after which of the conquests was the right time 
to sing Te Deum? We are always for impli- 
cating Heaven in our quarrels, and causing the 
gods to intervene whatever the nodus may be. 
Does Broughton, after pommeling and beating 
Slack, lift up a black eye to Jove and thank him 
for the victory? And if ten thousand boxers are 
to be so heard, why not one? And if Brough- 
ton is to be grateful, what is Slack to be? 

** By the list of disabled officers (many of 
whom are of rank) you may perceive, Sir, that 
the army is much weakened. By the nature of 
this river the most formidable part of the arma- 
ment is deprived of the power of acting, yet we 
have almost the whole force of Canada to oppose. 
In this situation there is such a choice of diffi- 
culties, that I own myself at a loss how to de- 
termine. The affairs of Great Britain, I know, 
require the most vigorous measures; but then 
the courage of a handful of brave men should be 
exerted only where there is some hope of a favor- 
able event. The admiral and I have examined 
the town with a view to a general assault: and 
he would readily join in this or any other meas- 
ure for the public service; but I can not propose 
to him an undertaking of so dangerous a nature, 
and promising so little success... .. I found 
myself so ill, and am still so weak, that I begged 
the general officers to consult together for the 
public utility. They are of opinion that they 
should try by conveying up a corps of 4000 or 
5000 men (which is nearly the whole strength of 
the army, after the points of Levi and Orleans are 
put in a proper state of defense) to draw the ene- 
my from their present position, and bring them 
toanaction. I have acquiesced in their proposal, 
and we are preparing to put it into execution.” 

So wrote the General (of whose noble letters 
it is clear our dear scribe was not the author or 
secretary) from his head-quarters at Montmo- 
renci Falls on the 2d day of September; and on 
the 14th of October following, the Rodney cutter 
arrived with the sad news in England. The at- 
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tack had failed, the chief was sick, the army 
dwindling, the menaced city so strong that as- 
sault was almost impossible; ‘‘ the only chance 
was to fight the Marquis of Montcalm upon 
terms of less disadvantage than attacking his in- 
trenchments, and, if possible, to draw him from 
his present position.” Would the French chief, 
whose great military genius was known in Eu- 
rope, fall into such a snare? No wonder there 
were pale looks in the City at the news, and 
doubt and gloom wheresoever it was known. 
Three days after this first melancholy intelli- 
gence came the famous letters announcing that 
wonderful consummation of Fortune with which 
Mr. Wolfe’s wonderful careerended. If noman 
is to be styled happy till his death, what shall we 
say of this one? His end was so glorious that 
I protest not even his mother nor his mistress 
ought to have deplored it, or at any rate have 
wished him alive again. I know it is a hero we 
speak of; and yet I vow I scarce know whether 
in the last act of his life I admire the result of 
genius, invention, and daring, or the boldness 
of a gambler winning surprising odds. Suppose 
his ascent discovered a half hour sooner, and his 
people, as they would have been assuredly, beaten 
back? Suppose the Marquis of Montcalm not 
to quit his intrenched lines to accept that strange 
challenge? Suppose these points—and none of 
them depend upon Mr. Wolfe at all—and what 
becomes of the glory of the young hero, of the 
great minister who discovered him, of the intoxi- 
cated nation which rose up frantic with self- 
gratulation at the victory? I say, what fate is 
it that shapes our ends, or those of nations? In 


the many hazardous games which my Lord Chat- | 


ham played, he won this prodigious one. And 
as the greedy British hand seized the Canadas, 
it let fall the United States out of its grasp. 

To be sure this wisdom d’aprés coup is easy. 
We wonder at this man’s rashness now the deed 
is done, and marvel at the other’s fault. What 
generals some of us are upon paper! what re- 
partees come to our mind when the talk is fin- 
ished! and, the game over, how well we see how 
it should have been played! Writing of an 
event at a distance of thirty years, ’tis not diffi- 
cult now to criticise and find fault. But at the 
time when we first heard of Wolfe’s glorious 
deeds upon the plains of Abraham—of that army 
marshaled in darkness and carried silently up 
the midnight river—of those rocks scaled by the 
intrepid leader and his troops—of that miracu- 
lous security of the enemy, of his present accept- 
ance of our challenge to battle, and of his defeat 
on the open plain by the sheer valor of his con- 
queror—we were all intoxicated in England by 
the news. The whole nation rose up and felt 
itself the stronger for Wolfe’s victory. Not 
merely all men engaged in the battle, but those 
at home who had condemned its rashness, felt 
themselves heroes. Our spirit rose as that of 
our enemy faltered. Friends embraced each 
other when they met. Coffee-houses and pub- 
lic places were thronged with people eager to 
talk the news. Courtiers rushed to the King 


and the great minister by whose wisdom the cam- 
paign had been decreed. When he showed him- 
self, the people followed him with shouts and 
blessings. People did not deplore the dead war- 
rior, but admired his euthanasia. Should James 
Wolfe’s friends weep and wear mourning, be- 
cause @ chariot had come from the skies to fetch 
him away? Let them watch with wonder, and 
see him departing, radiant; rising above us su- 
perior. To have a friend who had been near or 
about him was to be distinguished. Every sol- 
dier who fought with him was a hero. In our 
fond little circle I know ’twas a distinctién to be 
Harry’s brother. We should not in the least 
wonder but that he, from his previous knowledge 
of the place, had found the way up the heights 
which the British army took, and pointed it out 
to his General. His promotion would follow as 
a matter of course. Why, even our uncle War- 
rington wrote letters to bless Heaven and con- 
gratulate me and himself upon the share Harry 
| had had in the glorious achievement. Our Aunt 
Beatrix opened her house and received company 
upon the strength of the victory. I became a 
hero from my likeness to my brother. As for 
Parson Sampson, he preached such a sermon 
that his auditors (some of whom had been warned 
by his reverence of the coming discourse) were 
with difficulty restrained from huzzaing the ora- 
tor, and were mobbed as they left the chapel. 
| ** Don’t talk to me, madam, about grief,” says 
| General Lambert to his wife, who, dear soul, 
| was for allowing herself some small indulgence 
| of her favorite sorrow on the day when Wolfe’s 
|remains were gloriously buried at Greenwich. 
“If our boys could come by such deaths as 
James’s, you know you wouldn’t prevent them 
from being shot, but would scale the Abraham 
heights to see the thing done! Wouldst thou 
mind dying in the arms of victory, Charley?” 
he asks of the little hero from the Chartreux. 
‘¢ That I wouldn’t,” says the little man; ‘‘ and 
the doctor gave us a holiday, too.” 

Our Harry’s promotion was insured after his 
share in the famous battle, and our aunt an- 
nounced her intention of purchasing a company 
for him. 





—_—_~>———_ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Hap your father, young folks, possessed the 
commonest share of prudence, not only would 
this chapter of his history never have been writ- 
| ten, but you yourselves would never have ap- 

peared in the world to plague him in a hundred 
ways: to shout and laugh in the passages when 
| he wants to be quiet at his books; to wake him 
when he is dozing after dinner, as a healthy 
country gentleman should ; to mislay his specta- 
cles for him, and steal away his newspaper when 
he wants to read it; to ruin him with tailors’ 
bills, mantua-makers’ bills, tutors’ bills, as you 
all of you do; to break his rest of nights when 
you have the impudence to fall ill, and when he 
would sleep undisturbed, but that your silly mo- 
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ther will never be quiet for half an hour; and 
when Joan can’t sleep, what use, pray, is there 
in Darby putting on his night-cap? Every 
trifling ailment that any one of you has had, 
has scared her so that I protest I have never 
been tranquil; and, were I not the most long- 
suffering creature in the world, would have liked 
to be rid of the whole pack of you. And now, 
forsooth, that you have grown out of childhood, 
long petticoats, chicken-pox, small-pox, hooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and the other delectable ac- 
cidents of puerile life, what must that uncon- 
scionable woman propose but to arrange the 


south rooms as a nursery for possible grand- | 


children, and set up the Captain with a wife, 
and make him marry early because we did! He 
is too fond, she says, of Brookes’s and Goose- 
tree’s when he is in London. She has the per- 
versity to hint that, though an entrée to Carlton 
House may be very pleasant, ’tis very dangerous 
for a young gentleman: and she would have 
Miles live away from temptation, and sow his 
wild oats, and marry, as we did. Marry! my 
dear creature, we had no business to marry at 
all! By the laws of common prudence and 
duty, I ought to have backed out of my little en- 
gagement with Miss Theo (who would have mar- 
ried somebody else), and taken arich wife. Your 
Uncle John was a parson and couldn’t fight, 
poor Charley was a boy at school, and your 
grandfather was too old a man to call me to ac- 
count with sword and pistol. I repeat, there 
never was a more foolish match in the world 
than ours, and our relations were perfectly right 
in being angry with us. What are relations 
made for, indeed, but to be angry and find fault? 
When Hester marries, do you mind, Master 
George, to quarrel with her if she does not take 
a husband of your selecting. When George has 
got his living, after being senior wrangler and 





fellow of his college, Miss Hester, do you toss up 
your little nose at the young lady he shall fancy. 
As for you, my little Theo, I can’t part with 
you.* You must not quit your old father; for 
he likes you to play Haydn to him, and peel his 
walnuts after dinner. 

While they had the blessing (forsooth!) of 
meeting, and billing and cooing every day, the 
two young people, your parents, went on in a 
fools’ paradise, little heeding the world round 
about them, and all its tattle and meddling. Ri- 
naldo was as brave a warrior as ever slew Turk, 
but you know he loved dangling in Armida’s 
garden. Pray, my Lady Armida, what did 
you mean by flinging your spells over me in 
youth, so that not glory, not fashion, not gam- 
ing-tables, not the society of men of wit in whose 
way I fell, could keep me long from your apron- 
strings, or out of reach of your dear simple prat- 
tle? Pray, my dear, what used we to say to 
each other during those endless hours of meet- 
ing? I never went to sleep after dinner then. 
Which of us was so witty? Was it I or you? 
And how came it our conversations were so de- 
lightful? I remember that year I did not even 
care to go and see my Lord Ferrers tried and 


| hung, when all the world was running after his 


lordship. The King of Prussia’s capital was 
taken; had the Austrians and Russians been en- 
camped round the Tower there could scarce have 
been more stir in London: yet Miss Theo and 
her young gentleman felt no inordinate emotion 
of pity or indignation. What to us was the fate 
of Leipzig or Berlin? The truth is, that dear 
old house in Dean Street was an enchanted gar- 
den of delights. I have been as idle since, but 
never as happy. Shall we order the post-chaise, 
my dear, leave the children to keep house, and 
drive up to London and see if the old lodgings 
are still to be let? And you shall sit at your old 
place in the window, and wave a little handker- 
chief as I walk up the street. Say what we did 
was imprudent. Would we not do it over again? 
My good folks, if Venus had walked into the 
room and challenged the apple, I was so infatu- 
ated, I would have given it to your mother. And 
had she had the choice, she would have preferred 
her humble servant in a threadbare coat to my 
Lord Clive with all his diamonds. 

Once, to be sure, and for a brief time in that 
year, I had a notion of going on the highway in 
order to be canght and hung as my Lord Ferrers; 
or of joining the King of Prussia, and requesting 
some of his Majesty’s enemies to knock my brains 
out; or of enlisting for the India service, and 
performing some desperate exploit which should 
end in my bodily destruction. Ah, me! that 
was indeed a dreadful time! Your mother scarce 





* On the blank leaf opp 
in a large, girlish hand: 

“T never intend to go.—THEODOSIA. 

“Nor L—HEsrex.” 

They both married, as I see by the note in the Family 
Bible—Miss Theodosia Warrington to Jeseph Clinton, son 
of the Rev. Joseph Blake, and himself subsequently Mas- 
ter of Rodwell Regis Grammar School; and Miss Hester 
Mary, in 1804, to Captain F. Handyman, R.N.—Eb. 
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dares speak of it now, save in a whisper of ter- | | previously ; and, packet after packet, sent off 
ror; or think of it—it was such cruel pain. She | their warnings to the Virginian lady. 

was unhappy years after on the anniversary of One raw April morning, as Corydon goes to 
the day, until one of you was born on it. Sup-_ pay his usual duty to Phillis, he finds, not his 
pose we had been parted: what had come to us? | charmer with her dear smile as usual ready to 
What had my lot been without her? As I} welcome him, but Mrs. Lambert, with very red 


think of that possibility the whole world is a| 
blank. I do not say were we parted now. It 


has pleased God to give us thirty years of union. | 


We have reached the autumn season. Our suc- 


cessors are appointed and ready; and that one) 


of us who is first called away knows the sur- 
vivor will follow ere long. But we were actual- 
ly parted in our youth: and I tremble to think 


what might have been, had not a dearest friend | 


brought us together. 


Unknown to myself, and very likely meaning | 


only my advantage, my relatives in England had 
chosen to write to Madam Esmond in Virginia, 


and represent what they were pleased to call the | 


folly of the engagement I had contracted. Ev- | 
ery one of them sang the same song: and I saw | 
the letters, and burned the whole cursed pack | 


of them years afterward when my mother show- | 
ed them to me at home in Virginia. Aunt. 


Bernstein was forward with her advice. A 


young person, with no wonderful good looks, | 
of no family, with no money—was ever such 


an imprudent connection, and ought it not for 


dear George’s sake to be broken off? She had | 


several eligible matches in view for me. With} 
my name and prospects, ‘twas a shame I should | 
throw myself away on this young lady; her sis-| 
ter ought to interpose—and so forth. 


My Lady Warrington must write, too, and in | 
her peculiar manner. Her ladyship’s letter was | 


garnished with Scripture texts. She dressed | 
her worldliness out in phylacteries. She point- 
ed out how I was living in an unworthy society | 
of player-folks, and the like people, who she 
could not say were absolutely without religion 
(Heaven forbid !), but who were deplorably 
worldly. She would not say an artful woman 
had inveigled me for her daughter, having in vain 
tried to captivate my younger brother. She was 
far from saying any harm of the young woman 
I had selected; but at least this was certain, 
Miss L. had no fortune or expectations, and her 
parents might naturally be anxious to compro- 
mise me. She had taken counsel, etc., etc 
She had sought for guidance where it was, etc. 
Feeling what her duty was, she had determined 
to speak. Sir Miles, a man of excellent judg- 
ment in the affairs of this world (though he 
knew and sought a better), fully agreed with 
her in opinion, nay, desired her to write, and 
entreat her sister to interfere, that the ill-advised 
match should not take place. 

And who besides must put a little finger into 
the pie but the new Countess of Castlewood ? 
She wrote a majestic letter to Madam Esmond, 
and stated, that having been placed by Provi- 
dence at the head of the Esmond family, it was 
her duty to communicate with her kinswoman, 
and warn her to break off this marriage. I be- 
lieve the three women laid their heads together 


eyes, and the General as pale as death. ** Read 
| this, George Warrington!” says he, as his wife’s 
head drops between her hands; and he puts a 
| letter before me, of which I recognized the hand- 
writing. I can hear now the sobs of the good 
| Aunt Lambert, and to this day the noise of fire- 
| irons stirring a fire in a room overhead gives me 
a tremor. I heard such a noise that day in the 
girls’ room where the sisters were together. 
| Poor gentle child! Poor Theo! 

** What can I do after this, George, my poor 
boy ?” asks the General, pacing the room with 
desperation in his face. 

I did not quite read the whole of Madam Es- 
mond’s letter, for a kind of sickness and faint- 
ness came over me; but I fear I could say some 
of it now by heart. Its style was good, and its 
actual words temperate enough, though they only 
implied that Mr. and Mrs. Lambert had invei- 
| gled me into the marriage; that they knew such 
a union was unworthy of me; that (as Madam 
E. understood) they had desired a similar union 
| for her younger son, which project, unluckily for 
him, perhaps, was given up when it was found 
that Mr. Henry Warrington was not the inher- 
itor of the Virginian property. If Mr. Lambert 
was a man of spirit and honor, as he was repre- 
| sented to be, Madam Esmond scarcely supposed 
that, after her representations, he would persist 

in desiring this match. She would not lay com- 
| mands upon her son, whose temper she knew, 
| but for the sake of Miss Lambert’s own reputa- 
tion and comfort, she urged that the dissolution 
of the engagement should come from her family, 
and not from the just unwillingness of Rachel 
Esmond Warrington of Virginia. 

**God help us, George!” the General said, 
“and give us all strength to bear this grief, and 
these charges which it has pleased your mother 
to bring! They are hard, but they don’t matter 
now. What is of most importance, is to spare 
as much sorrow as we can to my poor girl. I 
| know you love her so well, that you will help me 





‘ | and her mother to make the blow as tolerable as 


jem may to that poor gentle heart. Since she 
was born she has never given pain to a soul 
alive, and ’tis cruel that she should be made to 
suffer.” And as he spoke he passed his hand 
across his dry eyes. 

‘*Tt was my fault, Martin! It was my fault!” 
weeps the poor mother. 

‘¢ Your mother spoke us fair, and gave her 
promise,” said the father. 

‘¢ And do you think I will withdraw mine ?” 
cried I; and protested, with a thousand frantic 
vows, what they knew full well, ‘‘ that I was 
bound to Theo before Heaven, and that nothing 
should part me from her.” 

‘¢ She herself will demand the parting. She 
|is a good girl, God help me! and a dutiful. 
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She will not have her father and mother called 
schemers, and treated with scorn. Your mother 
knew not, very likely, what she was doing, but 
*tis done. You may see the child, and she will 
tell you as much. Is Theo dressed, Molly? I 
brought the letter home from my office last even- 
ing after you were gone. The women have had 
a bad night. She knew at once by my face that 
there was bad news from America. She read 
the letter quite firmly. She said she would like 
to see you and say Good-by. Of course, George, 
you will give me your word of honor not to try 
and see her afterward. As soon as my business 
will let me we will get away from this, but mo- 
ther and I think we are best all together. Tis 
you, perhaps, had best go. But give me your 
word, at any rate, that you will not try and see 
her. We must spare her pain, Sir! We must 
spare her pain!” And the good man sate down 
in such deep anguish himself that I, who was 
not yet under the full pressure of my own grief, 
actually felt his, and pitied it. It could not be 
that the dear lips I had kissed yesterday were to 
speak to me only once more. We were all here 
together; loving each other, sitting in the room 
where we met every day; my drawing on the ta- 
ble by her little work-box ; she was in the cham- 
ber up stairs; she must come down presently. 

Who is this opens the door? I see her sweet 
face. It was like our little Mary’s when we 
thought she would die of the fever. There was 
even a smile upon her lips. She comes up and 
kisses me. ‘* Good-by, dear George!” she says. 
Great Heaven! An old man sitting in this 
room—with my wife’s work-box opposite, and 
she but five minutes away, my eyes grow so dim 
and full that I can’t see the book before me. I 
am three-and-twenty years old again. I go 
through every stage of that agony. I once had 
it sitting in my own post-chaise, with my wife 
actually by my side. Who dared to sully her 
sweet love with suspicion? Who had a right to 
stab such a soft bosom? Don’t you see my la- 
dies getting their knives ready, and the poor 
child baring it? My wife comes in. She has 
been serving out tea or tobacco to some of her 
pensioners. ‘* What is it makes you look so 
angry, papa?” she says. ‘* My love!” I say, 
‘it is the thirteenth of April.” A pang of pain 
shoots across her face, followed by a tender smile. 
She has undergone the martyrdom, and in the 
midst of the pang comes a halo of forgiveness. 
I can’t forgive; not until my days of dotage 
come, and I cease remembering any thing. 
** Hal will be home for Easter; he will bring 
two or three of his friends with him from Cam- 
bridge,” she says. And straightway she falls to 
devising schemes for amusing the boys. When 
is she ever occupied but with plans for making 
others happy ? 

A gentleman sitting in spectacles before an 
old ledger, and writing down pitiful remem- 
brances of his own condition, is a quaint and 
ridiculous object. My corns hurt me, I know, 
but I suspect my neighbor’s shoes pinch him 
too. Iam not going to howl much over my own 





grief, or enlarge at any great length on this one. 
Many another man, I dare say, has had the light 
of his day suddenly put out, the joy of his life 
extinguished, and has been left to darkness and 
vague torture. I have a book I tried to read at 
this time of grief—Howel’s Letters—and when I 
come to the part about Prince Charles in Spain, 
up starts the whole tragedy alive again. I went 
to Brighthelmstone, and there, at the inn, had a 
room facing the east, and saw the sun get up 
ever so many mornings, after blank nights of 
wakefulness, and smoked my pipe of Virginia in 
his face. When I am in that place by chance, 
and see the sun rising now, I shake my fist at 
him, thinking, O orient Phoebus, what horrible 
grief and savage wrath have you not seen me 
suffer! Though my wife is mine ever so long, 
I say I am angry just the same. Who dared, I 
want to know, to make us suffer so? I was for- 
bidden to see her. I kept my promise, and re- 
mained away from the house: that is, after that 
horrible meeting and parting. But at night I 
would go and look at her window, and watch 
the lamp burning there; I would go to the 
Chartreux (where I knew another boy), and call 
for her brother, and gorge him with cakes and 
half-crowns. I would meanly have her elder 
brother to dine, and almost kiss him when he 
went away. I used to breakfast at a coffee- 
house in Whitehall, in order to see Lambert go 
to his office: and we would salute each other 
sadly, and pass on without speaking. Why did 
not the women come out? They never did. 
They were practicing on her, and persuading 
her to try and forget me. Oh! the weary, 
weary days! Oh! the maddening time! At 
last a doctor’s chariot used to draw up before 
the General’s house every day. Was she ill? 
I fear I was rather glad she was ill. My own 
suffering was so infernal that I greedily wanted 
her to share my pain. And would she not? 
What grief of mine has it not felt, that gentlest 
and most compassionate of hearts? What pain 
would it not suffer to spare mine a pang? 

I sought that doctor out. I had an inter- 
view with him. I told my story, and laid bare 
my heart to him, with an outburst of passionate 
sincerity which won his sympathy. My con- 
fession enabled him to understand his young pa- 
tient’s malady ; for which his drugs had no rem- 
edy or anodyne. I had promised not to see her, 
or go to her: I had kept my promise. I had 
promised to leave London: I had gone away. 
Twice, thrice I went back and told my suffer- 
ings to him. He would take my fee now and 
again, and always receive me kindly, and let me 
speak. Ah, howI clungtohim! I suspect he 
must have been unhappy once in his own life, 
he knew so well and gently how to succor the 
miserable. 

He did not tell me how dangerously, though 
he did not disguise from me how gravely and 
seriously, my dearest girl had been ill. I told 
him every thing—that I would marry her, and 
brave every chance and danger; that, without 
her, I was a man utterly wrecked and ruined, 
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and cared not what became of me. My mother 
had once consented, and had now chosen to with- 
draw her consent, when the tie between us had 
been, as I held, drawn so closely together, as to 
be paramount to all filial duty. 

‘*T think, Sir, if your mother heard you, and 
saw Miss Lambert, she would relent,” said the 
doctor. Who was my mother to hold me in 
bondage; to claim a right of misery over me; 
and to take this angel out of my arms? 

‘¢ He could not,” he said, ‘* be a message-car- 
rier between young ladies who were pining and 
young lovers on whom the sweet-heart’s gates 
were shut; but so much he would venture to say 
that he had seen me, and was prescribing for 
me, too.” Yes, he must have been unhappy 
once himself. I saw him, you may be sure, on 
the very day when he had kept his promise to 
me. He said she seemed to be comforted by 
hearing news of me. 

“She bears her suffering with an angelical 
sweetness. I prescribe Jesuit’s bark which she 
takes; but I am not sure the hearing of you has 
not done more good than the medicine.” The 
women owned afterward that they had never 
told the General of the doctor’s new patient. 

I know not what wild expressions of gratitude 
I poured out to the good doctor for the comfort 
he brought me. His treatment was curing two 
unhappy sick persons. “Iwas but a drop of 
water, to be sure; but then a drop of water to a 
man raging in torment. I loved the ground he 
trod upon, blessed the hand that took mine, and 
had felt her pulse. I had a ring with a pretty 
cameo head of Hercules on it. "T'was too small 
for his finger, nor did the good old man wear 
such ornaments. I made him hang it to his 
watch-chain, in hopes that she might see it, and 
recognize that the token came from me. HowI 
fastened upon Spencer at this time (my friend 
of the Temple who also had an unfortunate love- 
match), and walked with him from my apart- 
ments to the Temple, and he back with me to 
Bedford Gardens, and our talk was forever about 
our women! I dare say I told every body my 
grief. My good landlady and Betty the house- 
maid pitied me. My son Miles, who, for a 
wonder, has been reading in my MS., says, ‘‘ By 





Jove, Sir, I didn’t know you and my mother 
were took in this kind of way. The year I 
joined I was hit very bad myself. An infernal 
little jilt that threw me over for Sir Craven Oaks 
of our regiment. I thought I should have gone 
crazy.” And he gives a melancholy whistle, 
and walks away. 

The General had to leave London presently 
on one of his military inspections, as the doctor 
casually told me; but, having given my word 
that I would not seek to present myself at his 
house, I kept it, availing myself, however, as 
you may be sure, of the good physician’s leave to 
visit him, and have news of his dear patient. 
His accounts of her were far from encouraging. 
‘She does not rally,” he said. ‘‘ We must get 
her back to Kent again, or to the sea.” I did 
not know then that the poor child had begged 
and prayed so piteously not to be moved, that 
her parents, divining, perhaps, the reason of her 
desire to linger in London, and feeling that it 
might be dangerous not to humor her, had yield- 
ed to her entreaty, and consented to remain in 
town. 

At last one morning I came, pretty much as 
usual, and took my place in my doctor’s front- 
parlor, whence his patients were called in their 
turn to his consulting-room. Here I remained, 
looking heedlessly over the books on the table 
and taking no notice of any person in the room, 
which speedily emptied itself of all, save me and 
one lady who sate with her vail down. I used 
to stay till the last, for Osborn, the doctor’s man, 
knew my business, and that it was not my own 
illness I came for. 

When the room was empty of all save me and 
the lady, she puts out two little hands, cries in a 
voice which made me start, ‘* Don’t you know 
me, George?” And the next minute I have my 
arms round her, and kissed her as heartily as 
ever [ kissed in my life, and gave way to a pas- 
sionate outgush of emotion the most refreshing, 
for my parched soul had been in rage and torture 
for six weeks past, and this was a glimpse of 
heaven. 

Who was it, children? ‘You think it was 
your mother whom the doctor had brought to 
me? No. It was Hetty. 





Monthly Recor of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

INCE the adjournment of Congress no events of 
special political importance have occurred.—In 
Utah new difficulties have taken place. Judge 
Cradlebaugh had received information which satisfied 
him that crimes of the highest grade had been com- 
mitted by leading Mormons. Among these were 
the slaughter, in September, 1857, of a party of 150 
emigrants on their way to California, besides several 
aggravated murders. Upon opening Court at Provo, 
he found that there was no jail or other place for the 
safe-keeping of prisoners ; he then applied to General 
Johnston for a detachment of troops to act as a guard. 
The presence of these troops occasioned great dissatis- 





faction among the inhabitants; and the Mayor and 
Common Council of Provo demanded their removal. 
The Judge refused to accede to this demand; and, 
the court being opened, called the attention of the 
Grand Jury to the crimes which he alleged had been 
perpetrated in their midst. The Jury found a bill 
against an Indian; but refused to take any action 
upon the charges against the Mormons advanced by 
the Judge. He called them before him, and ad- 
dressed to them a violent speech. ‘‘ The Court,” 
he said, ‘‘ took the unusual course of calling your at- 
tention to particular crimes. It told you of the 
murder of young Jones and his mother, and the 
pulling down their house over them, and making 
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that their tomb. It told you of the murder of the 
Parrishes, father and son ; and of Potter and Forbes, 
almost withim sight of this court-house. It has had 
occasion to issue bench warrants to arrest persons 
connected with the Parrish murders, and has had 
them brought before it and examined. The testi- 
mony presents an unparalleled condition of affairs. 
It seems that the whole community were engaged 
in committing that crime ; and there seems to have 
been a combined effort on the part of the commani- 
ty to screen the murderers from punishment. When 
officers attempt to arrest persons charged with crime, 
they are unable to do so; they are secreted; wit- 
nesses are secreted or intimidated.” These allega- 
tions are supported by specific charges, proving, in 
the opinion of the Judge, that these murders were 
committed by authority, and by persons who are 
now public officers. ‘These facts,” said the Judge, 
‘show that this community does not desire to have 
ite criminals punished. If it expects that this 
Court is to be used by this community as a means 
of protecting it against the peceadillos of Gen- 
tiles and Indians, while it will not punish its 
own murderers, such expectation will not be re- 
alized. When this people manifest a disposition 
to punish their own high offenders, it will be time 
to enforce the law also for their protection. If this 
court can not bring you to a sense of your duty, it 
can at least turn the savages in custody loose upon 
you.” The Grand Jury were then discharged, and 
the Indian prisoners set at liberty. In the mean 
time the Mormons had sent memorials to Governor 
Cumming, protesting against the presence of the 
troops at Provo. The Governor requested General 
Johnston to remove them. He refused; whereupon 
the Governor issued a proclamation protesting against 
“the present military movement, and also against 
all movements of troops incompatible with the letter 
and spirit of the instructions received by me for my 
guidance while Governor of the Territory of Utah.” 
It is understood that the President strongly disap- 
proves of the course of Judge Cradlebaugh, and sus- 
tains Governor Cumming in his controversy with 
General Johnston.—tThe Legislature of Massachu- 
setts proposed the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution of that State: “‘ No person of foreign birth 
shall he entitled to vote, or shall be eligible to office, 
unless he shall have resided within the jurisdiction 
of the United States for two years subsequent to his 
naturalization, and shall be otherwise qualified, 
according to the Constitution and laws of this 
Commonwealth ; provided that this amendment 
shall not affect the rights which any person of 
foreign birth possessed at the time of adoption there- 
of; and provided further that it shall not affect the 
rights of any child of a citizen of the United States, 
born during the temporary absence of the parent 
therefrom.” This amendment was submitted to the 
people, May 9. The vote was very light, but the 
amendment was adopted by a considerable majority, 
and now forms a part of the Constitution of the 
State-——The trial of Daniel E. Sickles for the kill- 
ing of Philip Barton Key commenced at Washing- 
ton on the 4th of April, and occupied eighteen days, 
three of which were occupied in empanneling the 
jury. The fact of the homicide was not denied. 
The real defense was ‘“‘ justifiable homicide;” though 
a technical plea of “insanity” was put in, under 
which conclusive proof of the guilty intercourse be- 
tween Key and Mrs. Sickles was admitted. After a 
brief absence, the jury brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
Guilty.” 





SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico another turn of the wheel has placed 
Miramon again in the ascendant. Having aban- 
doned his projected attack upon Vera Cruz, he set 
out for the capital, which was surrounded by the 
forces of the ‘‘ Liberals,” who, on the 2d of April, 
made an attempt to enter the city, which though 
unsuccessful greatly dispirited the enemy. On the 
8th General Marquez succeeded in breaking through, 
bringing a reinforcement of 1000 men, and an.attack 
was at once planned upon the besiegers. This took 
place on the 11th of April, and after a sharp conflict 
the ‘‘ Liberals” were driven from their strong posi- 
tion at Tacubaya. An indiscriminate slaughter en- 
sued of all who were unable to effect their escape. 
At this moment Miramon, returning from Vera Cruz, 
who with a few troops had forced his way through 
the enemy’s lines at Orizaba, entered the city. He 
formally protested agaimst the recognition by the 
United States of the Juarez Government, dismissed 
our consul, Mr. Black, and instituted violent meas- 
ures against his enemies. Still his party holds only 
the capital and a few other cities, the greater por- 
tion of the country being in possession of the ‘* Lib- 
erals.” Meanwhile the English are threatening the 
Mexican ports on the Pacific and on the Gulf. The 
English Minister insists on the full payment of all 
the claims of his countrymen, and has instructed 
the commander of the fleet at Vera Cruz to demand 
$1,500,000 from the Custom-house, and in case of 
refusal to pay this sum, to bombard the city. 

EUROPE. 

There is no reason to doubt that the war lias com- 
menced, though at our latest dates, which come down 
to April 30, there is no intelligence of actual hostil- 
ities. In accepting the Russian proposition for a 
Congress, the Austrian Minister said that, in the 
opinion of his Government, the whole difficulty lay 
in the system of foreign relations followed by Sar- 
dinia; and to put an end to this and prevent its re- 
turn was the task reserved to the Powers called 
upon to uphold social order. The British Govern- 
ment, with the concurrence of the French, present- 
ed to Austria the following four points as bases of 
negotiation : 

*¢(1.) To determine the means by which peace may be 
maintained between Austria and Sardinia. (2.) To estab- 
lish how the evacuation of the Roman States by the French 
and Austrian troops could be best effected. (3.) To ex- 
amine whether it is suitable to introduce reforms into the 
internal administration of those States, and of the other 
States of Italy whose administration should offer defects 
that should tend evidently to create a permanent and 
dangerous state of trouble and discontent, and what such 
reforms should be. (4.) To substitute for the treaties be- 
tween Austria and the Duchies a confederation of the 
States of Italy between themselves for their mutual pro- 
tection, internal and external.” 

The Austrian Government professed to be willing 
to accept these bases, with certain modifications, but 
insisted upon the immediate disarming of Sardinia. 
This was unanimously objected to by the other Pow- 
ers; wh pon Austria proposed, as a substitute, a 
general and immediate disarmament of all the Pow- 
ers. The British Cabinet proposed that the princi- 
ple of this disarmament should be admitted, and its 
execution be regulated by a commission, in which 
Sardinia should be represented ; and that the Italian 
States should be admitted to sit in the Congress of 
the Five Powers. This proposition was pted by 
France, Russia, and Prussia; Sardinia also declared 
itself ready to conform. Austria refused to admit 
Sardinia to any participation in the Congress, but 
insisted that she should at once disarm. To this 
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the other Powers would not agree. Austria then 
cut the matter short by sending an ultimatum to 
Sardinia, dated the 21st of April, peremptorily de- 
manding the disbanding of her Italian volunteers ; 
giving her three days for reply, announcing that an 
evasive answer would be considered a refusal; and 
in the event of her refusal, threatening immediate 
hostilities. Simultaneously with this demand 80,000 
troops were dispatched to Italy, in addition to the 
number already there. The King of Sardinia re- 
fused to comply with this demand, summoned the 
Chambers, who unanimously upheld him, and invest- 
ed him with dictatorial power. Three divisions of 
the Austrian army, said to be 120,000 strong, upon the 
26th of April, crossed the Ticino and invaded the Sar- 
dinian territory. —Throughout Italy there is a strong 
feeling in favor of Sardinia. Early in April the of- 
ficers of the army of Tuscany presented themselves 
before the Grand Duke, stating that the only way 
to prevent the revolt of the troops was for him to 
unite with Piedmont. The Duke, by the advice of 
his Ministers, sent for the Marquis of Lajatico and 
asked him to form a new administration, with a view 
to granting the reforms demanded. The Marquis 
Tefused to undertake the task except on condition 
that the Grand Duke should abdicate, an alliance be 
formed with Sardinia, and war be declared against 
Austria. The Grand Duke refused, and immediate- 
ly left his dominions.—Upon the receipt at Paris of 
the tidings of the Austrian demand upon Sardinia, 
Count Walewski presented to the Legislative body a 
manifesto drawn up by order of the Emperor. Aft- 
er giving an account of the proceedings that had 
taken place, the manifesto concludes thus: ‘‘ In pres- 
ence of this state of things, if Sardinia is menaced, 
if, as every thing leads it to be presumed, her terri- 
tory is invaded, France can not hesitate to respond to 
the appeal of a nation, her ally, to which she is 
bound by common interests and traditional sympa- 
thies, regenerated by a recent confraternity in arms, 
and by the union contracted between the two reign- 
ing Houses.” 

Austria by this sudden movement evidently hopes 
to crush the Sardinian army at a blow, before the 
arrival of the French troops. In an official mani- 
festo, dated April 29, the Emperor sets forth the 
necessity of the war with Sardinia, appeals to the 
patriotism of his subjects, and hopes for the assist- 
ance of the kindred German race, who are connected 
with Austria by origin and common danger. Prus- 
sia and the other German States are also arming, 
avowedly, however, only for defense. Previous to 
the last step on the part of Austria, the Prussian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs made a statement to the 
Chamber of Deputies in which he said: ‘ The plac- 
ing of three corps d’armée of the Prussian army on a 
war-footing, and in readiness for war, has been re- 
solved upon by the Federal Diet. Besides our own 
safety, we must keep in view the safety of Germany ; 
the more so, because another great German Power is 
on the brink of war. But the present condition of 
warlike preparation is essentially defensive, and with 
this object Prussia, in concert with her German Fed- 
eral associates, is armed on all sides. Above all things 
she adheres to the principle that the interest of Ger- 
many is also the interest of Prussia.” Subsequent to 
the Austrian attack upon Sardinia, the Prussian 
Government put forth a cautiously-worded state- 
ment, from which, however, its present feeling may 
be inferred. ‘‘This news,” it says, “has been ad- 
ditionally surprising to the Government from the 





fact that they had neglected no means for making 
Austria understand what grave responsibilities would 
attach to the adoption by her of an isolated line of 
policy.” For the present, at least, it seems evident 
that Austria can not look for any assistance from 
the German powers. It is also reported, though 
upon grounds not wholly reliable, that Russia has 
entered into a secret treaty with France, by which 
she engages to declare war upon Austria within fif- 
teen days after she enters Sardinia. The sudden 
precipitation of hostilities by Austria seems to have 
taken the French Government by surprise. But 
troops were at once hurried toward Italy by land 
and sea. Those who were making the passage of 
the Alps are reported to have met with great diffi- 
culties, the Mount Cenis road being obstructed by 
snow, which t! of 1 were engaged in 
clearing away. 

In Great Britain the Government sustained a de- 
feat on the Reform Bill, Lord John Russell’s resolu- 
tion having been carried by a vote, 330 to 291, leav- 
ing the Ministers in a minority of 39. Lord Pal- 
merston said, however, that this vote should not be 
regarded as one of censure, but merely as enumerat- 
ing principles upon which a Reform Bill ought to be 
based. The Ministers took some days to decide upon 
their course; whether to resign their offices or to 
dissolve Parliament, and try the result of a new 
election. They finally decided upon the latter course, 
partly from the wish to obtain the distinct opinion 
of the country upon their general policy, and partly 
because they thought that a change of administra- 
tion at the present time would strongly militate 
against the prospect of preserving the peace of Eu- 
rope. The dissolution would take place as soon as 
the business necessary to be transacted was accom- 
plished. Meanwhile the Government made an ex- 
posé of the state of foreign affairs, the negotiations 
for a general Congress being still pending. The 
most notable feature of this exposé was the conclud- 
ing statement of the Earl of Derby, that if this last 
attempt at negotiation failed, England should cease 
from all further attempts at mediation, remain en- 
tirely aloof from the quarrel, and leave to the other 
powers the responsibility of lighting up the flames 
of war in Europe.—The prorogation of Parliament 
took place on the 19th of April. The Queen’s speech, 
which was read by the Lord Chancellor, stated that 
the dissolution was rendered necessary by the dif- 
ficulties experienced in carrying on the public 
business of the country, as indicated by the fact 
that within a little more than a year two suc- 
cessive administrations had failed to retain the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons; the dissolution 
of Parliament would enable the people to express, 
in the mode prescribed by the Constitution, their 
opinion on the state of public affairs. The election 
of the members of the new Parliament commenced 
on the 30th of April.—The tidings of the Austrian 
advance into Sardinia, and the reported alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, caused a financial panic. 
Stocks of every description were depreciated. En- 
glish consols and the India loan fell at once from 4 
to 6 per cent. The depreciation of funds in England 
alone amounted in three days to £80,000,000. Dur- 
ing that time there were 47 failures of members of 
the Stock Exchange. Foreign stocks were still more 
depreciated. Russian 4} per cents. declined from 
100 to 87; Sardinian from 81 to 65; Turkish 6 per 
cents. from 93 to 57; Austrian 5 per cents. were as 
low as 49. 























Literary 

Memoir of Theophilus Parsons, by his son, THE- 
opHitvus Parsoxs. (Published by Ticknor and 
Fields.) The late Chief Justice Parsons, of Massa- 
chusetts, was one of the most eminent men of his 
day, not less in literary attainments and political in- 
fluence than in juridical distinction. He was a man 
of rare and potent individuality, singularly self-cen- 
tred, wholly indifferent to popular applause, carv- 
ing out his own path in life by dint of strenuous 
resolution, with the one mastering passion of love 
of knowledge, apparently tempered only by devotion 
toduty. It is now but little short of half a century 
since his death, but his memory is among the fresh- 
est and brightest of the traditions of Massachusetts. 
For the first time we now have a worthy record of 
his character and position, from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished professor of law in Harvard University, 
who inherits the legal learning as well as the name 
of his illustrious father. His book is a model of 
biographical writing, no less remarkable for its 
transparent clearness of expression and simplicity 
of statement than for the mingled tenderness, rev- 
erence, and love of truth which mark the treatment 
of the subject. 

Theophilus Parsons was the son of the minister 
of Byfield, Massachusetts, where he was born, Feb- 
ruary 24,1750. After fitting for college at Dum- 
mer Academy, in that town, he entered at Cam- 
bridge in 1765, and graduated, in regular course, in 
1769. His college career presents no feature of ex- 
traordinary promise, though he is represented as 
having been an insatiable student, and in the habit, 
after learning his lesson, to turn for amusement, with 
equal relish, to the last new novel, or to a mathe- 
matical problem. Soon after receiving his degree 
he began to teach a school at Falmouth, as the city 
of Portland was then called, at the same time pur- 
suing the study of law, and commencing practice in 
1774. After the burning of that town by the Brit- 
ish, in October of the next vear, he returned to By- 
field, and subsequently opened an office in Newbury- 
port, where for twenty years he maintained his po- 
sition as the head of the Essex County bar. In 1800 
he removed to Boston, residing there until his death, 
in the autumn of 1813. Before his removal he had 
gained an extensive practice in all the New England 
States, as well as in all parts of Massachusetts. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Parsons was distinguished for 
the brevity of his arguments and his avoidance of 
rhetorical appeals. He was usually not much more 
than half an hour in addressing a jury. He was nat- 
urally fluent, and possessed an uncommon gift of 
rich and varied expression; but he habitually ab- 
stained from impassioned statements, believing that 
eloquence was a great hinderance toa lawyer, and of 
* no great value any where. It was his opinion that 
he who has a fame for eloquence, or who shows that 
he trusts to it, rouses the jury at once against him. 
Nor did he permit himself so far to become interest- 
ed in his cases as to identify himself with his clients, 
and make their cause his own. His manner, though 
not vehement, was earnest andenergetic. He used 
but little gesture; and his voice, though not loud, 
was pleasant and persuasive. The testimony to his 
legal pre-eminence from his contemporaries is unani- 
mous and emphatic. It may be summed up in the 
language of his successor, Chief Justice Parker, in 
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the admirable tribute delivered at the opening of the 
Supreme Court in Boston, after the decease of Judge 
Parsons: ‘‘Twenty-six years ago, when I, with 
others of my age, were pupils in the profession of the 
law, we saw our masters call this man into their 
councils, and yield implicit confidence to his opin- 
ions. Among men eminent themselves, and by 
many years his seniors, we saw him by common 
consent take the lead. I do not disparage others by 
placing him at their head. They were great men, 
but he was a wonderful man. His enemies desig- 
nated him by an appellation which, from its ap- 
propriateness, became a just compliment—the Giant 
of the Law. He was regarded by those lawyers 
with whom I have been conversant as the living 
oracle of the law. His transmitted opinions carried 
with them authority sufficient to settle controversies 
and terminate litigation.” 

As a judge, Chief Justice Parsons was distin- 
guished for his remarkable dispatch of business no 
less than for the sagacity of his opinions; and, as 
some thought, his too vigorous carriage toward the 
bar. He insisted on a rigid adherence to legal forms; 
was intolerant of all looseness of statement and in- 
accuracy of pleading ; and would never permit coun- 
sel to waste the time of the Court and the jury by 
the arguing of irrelevant or unimportant points. 
His general popularity as a Judge was quite unpara- 
lelled, in spite of his peremptory bearing toward the 
bar. The people, doubtless, liked to see him snub 
the great lawyers, while they cherished the highest 
confidence both in his ability and his integrity. 

But his elevated juridical position was not per- 
mitted to interfere with his devotion to liberal 
studies and the cultivation of exact scholarship. 
His universal and ardent desire for knowledge was 
the ruling passion of his life. The indulgence of it 
constituted nearly all his enjoyment. Whenever 
he was thrown into the company of any person who 
had any special and peculiar information, he never 
rested until he was master of it himself. Every 
mechanic who was employed about the house became 
the object of the closest study and observation. 
They were often heard to say that he seemed to un- 
derstand their doings, and their tools, and the whole 
rationale of their business, better than they did 
themselves. There was no manufacture or mechan- 
ical business established within his reach which he 
did not thoroughly examine. His leading taste, 
however, was for books. His library, for that day, 
was a very large one. It contained between five 
and six thousand volumes, the greater part of them 
imported, and all nicely bound and cared for. He 
read with marvelous rapidity. For fifty years he 
was always reading and writing when not obliged to 
be doing something else. There were weeks and 
months in succession when he passed nearly two- 
thirds of his day with books and papers. To his 
contemporaries his knowledge seemed almost mar- 
velous. The late Mr. John Lowell—himself one of 
the ablest and most eminent men of his day—was 
accustomed to remark that while Judge Parsons 
knew more law than any other man, he knew more 
of every thing else than of law. The law was the 


only subject he seemed to study from a sense of 
duty; he never went to it for.amusement; but 
when he had done with the law what was necessary 
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for the moment, he turned for refreshment to any 
thing else, and seemed equally at home every where 
else. Among the many subjects which fell within 
his cognizance his favorite studies were Greek, the 
physical sciences, and mathematics. With all his 
devotion to severer studies, he also read much histo- 
ry and many novels. 

In private and domestic life Chief Justice Parsons 
was a model of excellence. He brought up his fam- 
ily in a strict observance of the ordinances and ex- 
ercises of religion. No inducement could tempt him 
to attend to any professional business on Sunday, 
even so far as to express an opinion in cases of pecu- 
liar urgency. On Saturday night his books and pa- 
pers were put away, and his table cleared; and 
though he passed all his home hours on Sundays, as 
on other days, in reading and writing, the books he 
chose were not those of his week days. He required 
and expected the same thing of his family. Not 
only must the light reading of the week be given 
up, but the books themselves must be put out of 
sight. He was thoroughly domestic in all his hab- 
its. He rarely went into company, either to din- 
ner or in the evening; never attended public meet- 
ings; and was a decided foe to the parade and 
pageantry of popular celebrations. His office was 
in his dwelling-house—an unusual thing in Boston— 
where he spent the whole day; but his evenings 
were invariably passed in the large common sitting- 
room, a small table placed near his chair by the 
fireside, well furnished with the evening’s supply of 
books. There he sat, always reading—seldom writ- 
ing in the evening, or out of his office—but never 
disturbed by any noise or frolic which might be 
going on. If any body, young or old, appealed to 
him, he was always ready to answer; and some- 
times would join in a game or play, and then return 
to his books. His house was the constant resort of 
the most cultivated persons in Boston society of that 
day, and few strangers of note visited the town with- 
out being introduced to his acquaintance. Few en- 
joyed society more than he did; but it was almost 
exclusively society that came to him, and found 
him in his own home. The world outside had little 
charm for him; and indeed, so far as taste and en- 
joyment were concerned, he seemed to take little 
cognizance of it. 

The circumstances of his death were of rather a 
striking character. He was in the enjoyment of his 
usual health until the summer of 1813. He then 
began to suffer from general debility of his system. 
In the early part of the autumn his symptoms be- 
came more aggravated ; he suffered from great dis- 
comfort and uneasiness in the head; gradually he 
grew lethargic, although his senses were unim- 
paired; but in a few days his sleepiness deepened, 
and when he spoke it was as one ina dream. After 
he could no longer control his thoughts his mind 
went back to his duties and his business, and re- 
sponded unconsciously to his condition, as death 
drew near to close his earthly career. When he 
spoke it was as a judge, giving answers and direc- 
tions as if stillon the bench. At last, after a sus- 
pense of all speech so long that it was supposed by 
the friends around his bed that they should never 
hear his voice again, he suddenly revived, and with 
perfect distinctness spoke, for the last time on earth, 
that formula which he had used hundreds of times : 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, the case is closed, and in 
your hands, You will please retire and agree upon 
your verdict.” _, 





The public are greatly the debtors of Professor 
Parsons for the lucid, vigorous, and unaffected man- 
ner in which he has portrayed the character and re- 
vived the memory of one of the most illustrious or- 
naments of a past age. 

Mosaics, by the author of “Salad for the Soli- 
tary.” (Published by Charles Scribner.) The au- 
thor of this agreeable volume, Mr. Frederic Saunders 
(whose name is attached to an introductory ‘‘ Epis- 
tle to the Reader”), brings to its composition an ex- 
cursive range of reading, often in an unusual and 
curious direction—a taste for whatever is rare and 
dainty in literature—a generous and catholic appre- 
ciation of different forms of thought and expression 
—an instinctive power of adaptation to popular sym- 
pathies—and no little experience in the details of 
literary handicraft. His previous works, of the 
same general character as the present, have had a 
wide circulation, and have won many approving tes- 
timonies on both sides of the Atlantic. Without 
being a servile imitator of the elder Disraeli, he fol- 
lows in his path, gaining from the broad fields 
which they each have traversed many a precious 
conquest, and illustrating his treasures by an appro- 
priate vein of original remark. Among the topics 
which are treated in this volume are ‘‘ Youth and 
Age,” ‘‘ The Human Face Divine,” “‘ The Witchery 
of Wit,” ‘* Single Blessedness,” “‘ The Magic of Mu- 
sic,” and others not less interesting. The felicitous 
nicety with which he has combined the wise and 
witty sayings of favorite writers with his own quaint 
reflections, forming from the most various and often 
opposite materials an admirably rounded essay, fully 
justifies the title of the work and the pretensions of 
the author to the dignity, not of an artisan, but of 
an artist. We only regret that a volume of such 
genuine merit, and consisting of such a miscellane- 
ous collection of attractive passages, should be left 
with no key to its contents in the shape of an index. 
Such an omission, whether owing to the negligence 
of the author, the economy of the publisher, or the 
indifference of both to the convenience of the read- 
er, is inexcusable, and greatly detracts from the 
value of the publication. 

Wall Street to Cashmere. A Journal of Five 
Years in Asia, Africa, and Europe, by Joun B. Ine- 
LAND. (Published by S. A. Rollo and Co.) With- 
out making any important contributions to the gen- 
eral stock of information in regard to his extended 
route of travel, Mr. Ireland jots down the events of 
the passing day in a journal primarily intended for 
the family circle, and makes the reader fully ac- 
quainted with the various details of his personal ex- 
perience. It is much to his credit that he seldom 
indulges in an attempt at descriptive writing, and 
contents himself with the plain, unvarnished record 
of his progress from place to place. If his work is 
meagre in statement it does not offend by pretension. 
The volume is profusely illustrated by engravings 
copied from the author’s original sketches, and is 
issued in an uncommonly sumptuous style of ty- 
pography. 

Among the popular novels of the past month we 
may mention Love Me Little, Love Me Long, by 
CHARLES READE, one of his characteristic produc- 
tions, marked by great dramatic power and lively 
delineation ; Gerald Fitzgerald, by CuaRLEs LEVER, 
a historical romance of the last century; and The 
Bertrams, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, evincing the au- 
thor’s rare power of combined pathos and satire. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 























Chitor’s 


HOW WE EXHAUST LIFE. 


F a railroad or steamboat disaster causes the 
slaughter of a score or two of people, we 
Americans fall into spasms of indignation, and 
threaten all sorts of frightful visitations on the 
reckless offenders. But it generally turns out that 
the preservation of life is, with us, more of a pas- 
sion than a principle. The violent ebullition of 
feeling works itself off; culprits go unpunished ; 
and the fearful evil reserves itself for another 
occasion of wholesale murder. These acci- 
dents show something more than bad official 
management. If they often implicate captains, 
conductors, and companies as insensible to their 
responsibilities, they also evince a similar in- 
sensibility onghe part of the public to the sa- 
credness of human life. The fact is, that we 
hold life asa cheap thing. Shrewd as we Yan- 
kees are at other bargains, we rarely put life 
into one scale and ‘‘ value received” into the 
other; but we trade, speculate, and gamble the 
chances of existence as if it were quite a trifle 
whether we lost or won. 

There. are times and circumstances when 
men, in obedience to some lofty principle or 
noble impulse, may generously offer up their 
life on the altar of patriotism or philanthropy. 
But the worth of such an offering mainly con- 
sists in the value attached to what they sacrifice, 
and it is surrendered only because a higher duty 
than self-preservation controls them. The or- 
dinary instinct of our nature in relation to life 
is intensely strong, and, if rightly diseiplined, 
will impart its virtue to our estimate of every 
thing connected with its care and protection. 
For this mighty instinct is not within us for 
seasons of danger alone, but should attend us at 
each moment as the sovereign over every habit, 
pursuit, and inclination. 

One of the most pernicious of our evils is the 
excessive facility with which we exhaust life. 
There is no end to our ingenuity in devising 
plans to wear it out. We treat life as a thing 
to be tortured. Molochs and Juggernauts sup- 
ply fiery arms and ponderous wheels to consume 
and crush it. We eat up life; we drink it; 
we roast and fry it; we burn it in furnaces; 
we blow it away in vociferous talking; we rat- 
tle it to pieces over rough streets, and turn it 
into steam to rush along highways. Our mus- 
cles have as much put on them as if they were 
tougher than buffalo hides, and our nerves are 
charged with electricity enough to report the 
news of a continent through the cable of an 
Atlantic telegraph. Nature made the heart a 
quiet force-pump, and we use it as a furious 
fire-engine. Men hurry past us in the street, 
and we hear their palpitations as though the 
emergency of life were on them. We beat os- 
triches and alligators in diet. Their skill in 
managing oyster-shells and pine-knots is fairly 
outwitted. Our modes of living render sum- 
mer hotter and winter colder. Diseases de- 
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pendent on a disregard of the laws of tempera- 
ture and diet multiply doctors by thousands 
annually, and patients transcend all statistics. 
A man without dyspepsia, and a woman exempt 
from neuralgia, would surpass any museum of 
small wonders. Then, too, our cares and ex- 
citements. We will not have repose. It is 
banished from the fireside, from the pillow, and 
from the Sabbath; and these three great agen- 
cies of calm and refreshing beauty have the 
heart of Heaven torn out of them. There is 
but one symbol of repose in our midst, and that 
is the grave. And what a landscape of their 
own these graves make! Life and death must 
always appear in strong contrast. The homes 
of the dead, scarcely rising above the earth, 
must be far more emblematic of lowliness and 
rest than the towering structures of the worldly 
ambitious; but why should the graves of our 
country be such a rebuke to our stormy, rush- 
ing life? Why, when all their associations 
should be so tranquilizing, should American 
burial-places be mainly suggestive of images 
and thoughts that so painfully remind us of 
folly and sin in our modes of living? 

The impetuous haste with which we live is 
one of the marked facts of the day. We are 
in an everlasting hurry to be or to do some- 
thing. If our young men go to college, they 
quit study about the time that they are fit to 
begin. The necessary result is that our sys- 
tems of education come far short of effecting 
their ends; and in no country under heaven, 
considering the machinery employed, is there 
so much defective development. There is no 
continuity of habit; indeed habit, in our land, 
so far from growing into a man, and fitting him 
all over like his skin, is a mere outside garment, 
changed at will. Female education is even 
worse. We make poor scholars and poorer 
women by superficializing their intellectual pur- 
suits over a surface that it would take a young 
Methuselah’s lifetime to measure; and then 
dismiss them into life with a taste for every 
thing except the domestic fireside and its home- 
ly duties. The same eager passion runs into 
business. We will not wait on time. To- 
day and to-morrow are all that are known on 
’change and in the counting-room. Our young 
people talk of age with disgust, and thus be- 
tray the deep-rooted aversion, amounting al- 
most to an American characteristic, to growing 
old. If a fortune of a million were offered to 
nine-tenths of our people on condition that they 
should regularly and persistently labor until 
sixty years of age, they would reject it as su- 
premely ridiculous. What would be the use of 
it then? Splendid houses, costly equipages, 
great dinners, and fashionable soirées would 
have no mastering power over the precious eyes 
of other persons; and unless they could be 
vanquished the whole affair would be voted a 
dead failure. But a still worse feature of this 
vice of haste is in over-indulgence in pleasure 
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early in life. Talk as we may of the rapid 
growth of our people in their morbid passion 
for money, our young population have taken 
this fast age, in all its length and breadth, into 
their capacious receptacle of pleasure. They 

must circumnavigate the social world in their 
gay p tf 8 flying and music play- 
ing—before they are twenty-five. Now this ir- 





rational method of living is bad enough in view | a 


of health, influence, and usefulness; but it is 
fatal beyond redemption to happiness itself. If 
men and women intend to lead an animal life, 
or a life one remove above it—if they do aim 
to philosophize sensualism into a creed and re- 
fine it into an elegant art—pray let them have 
brute sense enough to wait for the mature de- 
velopment of animal tastes and sensibilities. 
Let them at least be full-grown men and wo- 
men. There is some hope then that they may 
be recovered from the slavery of the senses. 
Folly and dissipation may bring satiety; and 
substantial nerves may perchance leave an open 
path for better thoughts to reach the heart. 
But this modern Americanism of crowding six- 
ty years of moderate pleasure into twenty of in- 
tense excitement, leaving nothing at mature 
life to freshen sensation, and dooming an intel- 
lectual and moral nature to feed on the stale 
leavings of old banquetings, is the last extreme 
of wasteful and wicked prodigality. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 
Easy Chair greets its hundreds of thousands 
of friends upon the commencement of the nine- 
teenth volume of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 
In the volume just closed the only foreign authors 
whose articles have been printed in these pages were 
Charles Lamb and Thackeray. The beautiful tale of 
the latter, ‘‘ The Virginians,” of which the Chair will 
have something to say farther on, is now coming to 
an end; while in an early number of the Magazine 
several letters of Charles Lamb, never before pub- 
lished, will appear. 

Any Chair might be proud both of such a con- 
stituency as ours and of such co-workers. Every 
month a Magazine is prepared which finds its way 
into every corner of the land, and we think we are 
right in saying, is every where welcomed with sin- 
cere good-will. It was founded upon the principle 
of supplying the best and most popular current lit- 
erature, and it justifies its promise by nine years of 
performance, which are now familiar to its readers. 
It claimed from the beginning that a Monthly Mag- 
azine of entertainment and instruction could be is- 
sued which should avoid the discussion of political 
and sectarian questions, and converse with its read- 
ers upon those other topics in which all are — 
ested, and which are in th ives 
During nine years of almost unequaled political 
excitement it has faithfully pursued that course, 
and its circulation has shown that it had not mis- 

* taken the grounds upon which it proceeded. 

Of course it did not quarrel with any body or any 
publication that preferred a different course. In 
fact no periodical was ever more obstinately good- 
humored or had so few quarrels as Harper’s Maga- 





ly criticised it, it replied in the best spirit in the 
world, and doggedly declined to have any hard words 
or ill-feeling. 

It has been roughly assailed for minding its own 
business, and for conducting itself according to its 
own principles and not those of somebody else. It 
been nicknamed, and pelted with falsehoods and 
insinuations; but it has answered only by nailing 
the falsehood whenever it has thought fit to answer 


t all. 

And all the while it has been steadily growing in 
the respect and affection of the American people, to 
whom it has introduced at the earliest moment some 
of the finest works in the literature of the language, 
including, with the sketches and poems and draw- 
ings of many of our own most noted authors and 
artists, the later stories of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, Mrs. Gaskell, and Charles Reade. 

The Easy Chair rolls itself along the three-col- 
umned list upon the cover with complacency. 
It bows to all its companions with respect and grati- 
tude. It points out their names with pride and 
pleasure to its friends and readers. It believes that 
a friendship so founded is not likely to decay, and, 
you good reader! a word in your ear. 

Do you like Harper’s Magazine? Not comparing 
it with others, but simply upon its own merits, do 
you like it? and your family, do they all find in it 
something useful and amusing? Then look care- 
fully at the ‘‘Terms” upon the cover, and you will 
find that there is an extra copy, gratis, for every club 
of ten subscribers. 

Why should you not have that extra copy? 





Is the present number of the Magazine appears 
the nineteenth part of Thackeray’s ‘“ Virginians,” 
one of the most elaborate and careful and exquisite 
pictures of English life a hundred years ago that has 
ever been painted by pencil or pen. 

It has received very various criticism. In some 
of the earlier chapters there were allusions to Wash- 
ington that were not read with favor by Washing- 
ton’s countrymen; and yet we earnestly advise 
every body to read those chapters again in the vol- 
ume when it appears, that they may see, in a 
cooler moment, how much mistaken they were in 
supposing that the spirit of the author in speak- 
ing of Washington was not perfectly loyal and 
honorable. 

Thackeray introduces other celebrated historical 
names—Dr. Franklin, Dr. Johnson, Lord Chester- 
field, General Braddock, and King George the Sec- 
ond, with several of his Court. He dwells most 
tenderly, however, upon General Wolfe, the hero 
of Quebec, who comes almost into the inner circle 
of the story, and with whom in part eighteen Mr. 
Harry Warrington sails away to America. 

The fashionable watering-place life in England a 
century since is most carefully and characteristically 
detailed in the account of Tunbridge Wells—and the 
London fashionable life of the same period is treated 
in the course of the hero’s adventures. 

The novel is interesting, philosophically, as illus- 
trating completely the style of romance which de- 
pends upon the delineation of character for its in- 
terest rather than on the progress and development 
of astory. It is unquestionably the higher kind of 
novel—but equally without question it is less popu- 
lar. There is something a little childish in mere 
story-telling, as if the unexpected sequence of events 
could so deeply interest a thoughtful mind as the 





zine. When one of its contemporaries rather sharp- 





delicate and exhaustive analysis of character: and 
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yet the novels which excite the most universal in- 
terest are of the former kind. 

Scott and Bulwer are masters in the art of mere 
story-telling—in the skill of invention. Miss Aus- 
ten, also, always arranged a pretty tale, in which 
commonplace puppets enact a drama of the pro- 
prieties. The interest in Miss Austen’s books arises 
almost exclusively from the delicate manipulation 
of people who are in themselves very uninteresting, 
and whose actions are only important because they 
tend to the catastrophe. Dickens always begins 
bravely and excites interest in the very first chapter ; 
then he takes to elaborating his characters and filling 
up his space with occasional melodramatic touches 
until the interest rises again toward the conclusion, 
and he emerges from the story with the double honor 
of a plot and a skillful picturing of character. 

In the older novelists, Fielding and Smollett, the 
plot was of minor importance. We remember char- 
acters in them and not stories. They were books 
of adventure, and Tom Jones, Partridge, Parson 
Adams, Amelia, Roderick Random, and Count Fath- 
om, are memorable, mainly, as types of character, 
and not as partsofastory. Scott happily combines 
the two tendencies. But in Scott’s stories there is 
less pure plot than happy conjunction of character 
andevent. Thus in the “‘ Antiquary,” which is per- 
haps the most symmetrical and satisfactory of all his 
works, the plot proper, or the course of the loves of 
Mr. Lovel and Miss Wardour, is of very secondary 
importance to the play of the characters of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, Sir Arthur, Edie Ochiltree, Dousterswivel, 
and the Mucklebackits, and the scene of the rescue 
at the cliff, the digging in the ruin, and the funeral 
of Steenie. 

Bulwer is the arch-plotter. It is almost as hard 
to read one of his novels, and tell the story correctly 
afterward, as it is to follow with intelligence an 
Italian opera. His very last performance, “ What 
will he do with it?” which every body has been read- 
ing, and which the Easy Chair faithfully read as it 
was published in Harper’s Weekly, it confesses its in- 
ability to explain. You must give your whole mind 
to Bulwer if you want to understand just how it all 
goes. To the feeble mind of the Easy Chair it all 
goes like a Chinese puzzle. 

Miss Bronté is a genuine story-teller. ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” is full of that alluring interest which the nov- 
el-reader feels as the sweetest excitement. So in 
Villette” the main point is the relation of Lucy | 
Snowe and Emanuel. Will she marry him? Did 
he come home? Those are the questions. 

Thackeray incontinently throws plot overboard. 
And yet his genealogies are dreadful. How many 


us to be made for each other do not always seem so 
made to Plutus, god of marriage in the haut ton. At 
the very end of the book good little Rosey conven- 
iently departs this life, and the gallant widower— 
does what? There! there! you foolish children— 
have it as you will: have them marry each other, 


if you insist upon it. But I wash my hands of the 
silly business, says Mr. Arthur Pendennis, editor of 
“The Newcomes.” 

That is to say, the Thackeray novels are essays 
on the philosophy of society by a shrewd observer, 
of a sad, sweet temperament, stung into indignant 
satire by shams of every kind, and humorous with 
kindly sarcasm. They delineate the play of daily 
life, and of common, but not uninteresting, charac- 
ters. They deal in no surprises, no scenes, no melo- 
drama and red lights of any kind. And hence they 
address the highest faculties and the best audience ; 
for their interest springs from their fidelity to na- 
ture, and the genial skill with which that fidelity is 
carried into the minutest details. 

This is the charm which makes “‘ The Newcomes” 
the finest novel of society ever written, and which 
gives to “‘The Virginians” an interest which the 
eager novel-reader may deny, but which he will 
confess as he becomes less eager and more experi- 
enced. 

That he deals with poor specimens of humanity 
is a misstatement so old that it is stale. Is Colonel 
Newcome a poor specimen of humanity? In the 
whole range of fiction let a more exquisite portrait 
of a nobler man be produced. Is Dobbin a poor 
specimen? Let every man count among his friends 
those who would so sacrifice a life. Is Colonel Lam- 
bert a poor specimen? They are all of the heartiest, 
honestest stuff of which men are made. 

And why recall the tender, noble, sweet things 
he has said of women? There are the pictures of 
Beckey, indeed, and Madame de Bernstein, and Lady 
Kew. But there are also Laura, and Lady Es- 
mond, and Madame de Florac, and a homage of the 
heart to goodness and tenderness every where im- 
plied, which is quite as impressive as any thing ex- 
pressed. 

“The Virginians” will be finished by Christmas. 
Then open it and read it. It will be long, so take 
plenty of time to it. And when you lay it down, 
confess if you have not a clearer conception of the 
life of that day, and a more gentle charity with the 
life of all days, than you had before; whether the 
book has not made you feel that a great novelist has 
a great responsibility as a public teachér, and that 
he best fulfills that function who, by showing us 
plainly the necessary results of certain character, 





hundred times the reader must have wondered over 
the precise relationship of the Esmond and Castle- 
wood people! But when he comes to tfie story all 
is as smooth as the feeblest Easy Chair could wish. 
“Vanity Fair” is constructed upon the principle of 
“Tom Jones.” It might be called, “ Vanity Fair; 
or, the Adventures of a Woman.” The plot is sim- 
ply the doings of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley. 

What is the novel of ‘‘ The Newcomes” but a pic- 
ture of English social life thirty years ago? Through 
the delightful chapters we follow the fortunes of 
many people, seeing the spectacle of fine society, but 
keeping our eyes mainly fixed upon Clive Newcome 
and his cousin Ethel. We wonder, as we wonder 
in the houses of our friends and the society in which 
we move, whether they will marry each other. We 
hope they will. But we are not surprised when 


hes us to look sharply for the beams in our own 
eyes. 





Tr is not fair that the Easy Chair should omit all 
notice of the annual exhibition of the Academy of 
Design, in which it was whilom wont to wander 
with its friends, pointing out to the more distant 
ones in the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, and 
those who hear the dash of waters in the Mexic 
Gulf, the pictures which those of us who are nearer 
annually admire. 

The newspapers used to make a great talk about 
the pictures, but they do less of it now. They have 
a notice or two. They recognize their old favorites 
and the new aspirants of But, unhappily, 
the painters deny that the critics know any thing 
about pictures, and the public cares nothing for what 





Rosey becomes Mrs. Clive; for people that seem to 
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either of them say. 
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And yet no man whose pursuits are in any man- 
ner zsthetic or artistic, who carves statues, builds 
houses, paints pictures, or writes books, but may 
greatly benefit even by the sharpest sneer of criti- 
cism. He need not believe every thing that is said, 
but he need not surely disbelieve it. Wien a man 
has completed a work he can, in a measure, separate 
himself from it, and estimate it with the eyes of a 
stranger. He can see how this might have been 
changed, how that might have been improved. The 
inspiration of genius, if he fortunately have it, does 
not extend to every touch, to every letter and line, 
but only to the whole work. Does the young writer, 
who is so nervous if a sentence be stricken out from 
his MS. by an editor, not remember that he struck 
out twenty sentences himself while he was writing 
it? 

We can give the insolence of criticism the go-by, 
but in every savage onslaught, however tasteless 
and reckless, there may be enough found to be of 
service. Take the jewel out of the head and let the 
toad hop. 

In the Exhibition this year the picture which at- 
tracted the most general observation was by John- 
son, and was called Negro Life at the South. The 
scene is in acity. You see the back of a brick house, 
and by its side is the rickety old shed, moss-cover- 
ed, dilapidated, and in universal decay, of the Negro 
Quarters. From the back gate of the yard of the 
neighboring house two young white girls are eager- 
ly stepping out to look at the scene. In the centre 
sits an old negro on some movable steps thrumming 
a banjo and singing. Near by is Aunty, his wife, 
squatting on the ground, and holding the hands of a 
long-legged young negro, who is dancing. One girl 
is looking curiously at the young women coming in ; 
and leaning upon a heavy kitchen table, in the left 
foreground, a stalwart negro youth is whispering to 
a Mulatto girl, who is very pretty, and stands grace- 
fully playing with a couple of parsnips, her ears and 
heart listening to the wooer. A cat is just jumping 
in through a window above, all the glass of which 
is broken; and at a corresponding window a black 
woman holds a black baby out over the shed to hear 
the music and to enjoy the scene. The children 


and women are careless and gay; the man singing | 


to the banjo has a more serious expression. The 
huge fire-place is under the shed, and all kinds of 
rubbish, broken tools, and other conveniences lie 
upon the ground and are hung up against the wall. 
The picture is conceived with great spirit, and paint- 
ed with Dutch fidelity. It is the spirit of Teniers 
applied to an aspect of American life, but it has a 
significance which none of Teniers’s pictures ever 
had. This work of Johnson’s was i diately sold 
for $1200 upon the opening of the Exhibition, so 
that we need not suppose ourselves to be altogether 
indifferent to art and its interests. 

Upon the whole the Exhibition this year indi- 
cates a more various range of subject, but with less 
individual excellence than in some former years. 
The proportion of portraits is not so overpowering. 
The landscapes are more uniformly excellent, and 
the genre pictures, or those which represent inci- 
dent, like those of Johnson, are more abundant and 
much more promising than ever before. 

It is most interesting to watch the development 





that the faculty does not equal the instinct, and 
that as there are many poetasters but few poets, so 
there are many aspirants but few artists. Again 
you mark the sure, if slow, progress, until at last 
the amateur or the student flowers into the artist 
and master. 

Yet among our most noted painters the superior- 
ity was early indicated. Church and Kensett, our 
two masters of landscape among the younger men, 
have greatly improved from year to year, but their 
eminence has always been recognized. So with 
Elliott, Hicks, Huntington, Baker, and Gray, their 
skill in portraiture may have increased gradually, 
but they have long been acknowledged chiefs of 
their department. William Page, too, our greatest 
colorist, was noted twenty years ago for the excel- 
lence he has since developed. 

Among the new names this year that of Gay is 
perhaps the most promising. He is a pupil of 
Troyen’s in Paris, and has recently removed to New 
York from Boston, where he has left admirable 
specimens of his power. 

Mr. Stillman is our Pre-Raphaclite, and his Tii- 
light of this year is the best picture we have seen 
from him. He shows also an interesting sketch of 
morning at Camp Maple in the Adirondack, where 
we have small full-lengths of Emerson, Agassiz, 
Lowell, Judge Hoar, and other famous philosophers 
and poets who pic-niced in the woods last summer. 

It is altogether a pleasant day when the Academy 
opens its doors. There is then no retreat for an 
hour more soothing than the company of the pic- 
tures. There is so much more of them than ap- 
pears, so much in them that the artist did not know 
he was putting there. The eye of the dreamer 
lights upon one of them, and lo! it is a colored cloud 
of magic bearing him away. Like the “swallow 
flying, flying South,” he floats away until the soft 
splendor of Italian days, and the romance that comes 
with youth and youthful association fall around him 
like light from heaven. Once more he sees what 
shall not be seen again—once more he hears what 
has long since gone silent forever. In the cold dim 
gallery of Tenth Street Sorrento and Sicily return, 
and the artist who painted a fancy has quickened 
the magnificent memory of reality. 





Tue Easy Chair’s friend, the farmer of Long Isl- 
and, whose elegy on George Steers will be remem- 
bered, has sent other verses, some upon the taking 
| of Cuba, for which we can find no room, and this 
| letter to the Easy Chair, which must be printed 

here: 
“To Mr. Easy Cuarr 
| “I. thank you Sincerly good Mr. easy Chair 
| And for saying amen. my gratitude you Share 
And if I can do. any good to my fellow men 
I will not shrink from duty and useing of my pen 





| “You say their literary character is peculiar by your 
letter 

Consider my not having the advantage to be taught 
better 

I have not been much to school and am humble bred 

So you have it natural as it comes in my head 





| “I will own up I eam one of the poor human nators 
| And raise corn cabbage and Peach blow potatoe: 
| I will entertain you well with a hearty good will 

















of the artists from year to year; to select some; If you will come and see. on prospect Hill 
name which stands against a success in this cata-| ure you come I can take you . out 

logue, and recur to it next April. It reminds you! Op my farm and. let you fish for trout 

of the busy labor, of the earnest longing, of thehigh —_ For on my place if you wish to use your hook 
resolve. Sometimes you see that it is hopeless, 1 have a mill pond and a well stocked brook 
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“If you ever come to see me and to sport and fish 
Please come on a week day for that my wish 
For the doctrine and preceps of my. poem say 
We must remember and keep Holy the sabbath day 


“Yours Buioopeoop H. Currer—Little Neck.” 





A LATE writer, speaking of Douglas Jerrold, says 
that he was intellectually, and as a purely literary 
man, ruined by his connection with a newspaper. 
The writer claims that the inevitable effect of the 
drudgery of a journal is intellectual deterioration. 
If it be true, it is a very serious fact. It is espe- 
cially a serious fact for us in this country. So we 
can not use this moment more profitably than in 
considering if it be true. 

Let us begin learnedly ! 

Printing is probably the most useful of human 
inventions. When steam is added to it, and a demo- 
cratic system of society, what do we have? 

We have universal education and immense multi- 
plication of the means of communicating intelligence. 

At last we have the daily newspaper, such as we 
know it, and, still farther on, we have the journal 
taking the place of books. We have genius and 
scholarship conversing with the world in serial num- 
bers, in magazines, in quarterlies, in daily or week- 
ly journals. Are their performances less excellent 
than they would be if published otherwise ? 

Of course the incessant daily drudgery of a news- 
paper, the scissoring, the itemizing, the constant 
occupation with things of no moment in themselves, 
the mere editorial mechanism of a daily newspaper 
is devastating to intellectual fresh , almost to in- 
tellectual morality. To such a worker events are 
important only as they are susceptible of being 
presented. Every thing rank and horrible gives a 
sensation, but only a reflected sensation from the 
probable effect upon the public. Events, in them- 
selves sad or splendid or inspiring, are only matter 
for a paragraph, and honor, decency, good sense, 
morality, accuracy may be spared, if only something 
spicy, something brilliant, something to make the 
eye stare and the tongue talk, be produced. In the 
mind of such a worker life loses its bloom, and faith 
in men gradually perishes. This is the hack of the 
editorial rooms—a literary hack: more miserable— 
is he not?—than any other. And if he have no 
genius, he ends there. 

But the editor, properly speaking, the man who 
is not sold to a party or an interest of any kind, but 
stands firmly on his own feet to say what he thinks, 
is there any thing necessarily mentally injurious in 
his position ? 

His great duty is to express his opinion of current 
questions in the simplest and strongest way. And 
that he would do in private conversation constantly. 
What is his pen but the tongue with which he ad- 
dresses hundreds of thousands instead of two or three 
people? 

If Douglas Jerrold was forced by circumstances to 
become a mere drudge, then he was injured un- 
doubtedly, but not because the drudgery was in a 
newspaper office. The result would have been the 
same any where. In a grocer’s shop or in the East 
India House. 

There certainly was never a man compelled by 
circumstances to toil harder for his bread than Charles 
Lamb. Is there any sweeter, fresher strain in litera- 
ture than his? And what does his career show? 
Simply the wisdom of choice in drudgery. If a 
man must drudge, let him choose a direction most 
alien from his sympathy and tastes. ‘Then he comes 








to his natural work with a mind all the more elastic 
because bent in a new direction. It would not be 
fair to say, because Lamb was so far a mechanical 
drudge, that therefore business tended to intellectual 
deterioration. Is it any more so to insist that, be- 
cause there is drudgery in a newspaper office, there- 
fore the life of an editor is pernicious to intellectual 
development ? 

The article in question speaks of Goldsmith and 
others as men who had advantages denied to Jerrold. 
But is not Goldsmith the very man of all men who 
disproves the theory? He was in every sense, and 
the most bitter sense, a drudge—a literary drudge : 
as such he wrote his histories and scores of other per- 
formances, 

But the poems? But the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield ?” 

Why, they are the very proofs that a drudge of 
the kind mentioned is not shorn of his power. If 
Oliver Goldsmith, fighting for his dinner with his 
pen, could write the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” why 
should our sympathy be solicited for Douglas Jer- 
rold on the ground that, being obliged to do literary 
drudgery, he could not write great and permanent 
works? ; 

It is the old truth. If a man has Vicars in him, 
Vicars will come out of him. If you set a horse of 
the sun to drawing potatoes, when he has finished 
his task he will spread his wings and float splendid 
over the dusty field. You maydenyit. The Easy 
Chair may be just as reluctant to confess it as you. 
But let us both look at history, and what do we see? 
We see that Goldsmith was none the less a poet be- 
cause he was a drudge, and Byron none the more so 
because he was not. If Dr. Johnson had been made 
a Duke, and the rent of vast estates had been poured 
into his pocket, should we have had any more or bet- 
ter Ramblers, or Rasselases, or Dictionaries ? 

The truth undoubtedly is that Douglas Jerrold 
made just the mark which his talents authorized. 
He was a cynical wit, and the reputation of wit is 
always disproportioned. Wit promises something 
that it never fulfills. It flashes, but it does not 
light. When therefore such a glare is suddenly seen, 
the exclamation is natural, ‘‘ What a pity it was not 
turned to the uses of illumination !” 

How could it be? It was a meteor. 

The student of Jerrold’s life, therefore, should not 
feel that fate. or circumstances, or any thing else, 
deprived him of his just meed. There is no reason 
to believe that he would have done differently from 
other literary men. If more opportunity had been 
given him, he would probably have squandered it, or 
have done the kind of work he did without peculiar 
opportunity. Charles Dickens was a newspaper re- 
porter. But newspaper drudgery did not smother 
him. He had no more chance than the hardest 
worker on any journal in New York or London. But 
he was not a meteor. He wasastar. Therefore he 
does not flash ; he shines. Therefore he flames in 
the forehead of the morning sky. 

Who believes longer in the mute inglorious Mil- 
ton? How can Milton be mute or inglorious? How 
can Goldsmith help writing the ‘‘ Vicar,” or Dick- 
ens ‘‘ Pickwick,” or Johnson “‘ Rasselas ?” 

Of course, drudgery in itself is aade no pleasanter 
by these facts, nor does it follow that if a young 
man only drudges long enough and hard enough he 
will write memorable books. But these considera- 
tions do serve to abate the fervor of that depreca- 
tion of drudgery, which seems to imply that poten- 
tial great men are tied down to desks in all editorial 
rooms. 
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No, no. Douglas Jerrold and his friends ought 
to feel that he had all the fame he earned, and that 
there is no very valid reason for supposing he would 
have earned more, even had he been released from 
the newspaper. 

There is a greater man than he of whom the same 
kind of deprecatory complaint is made. There is 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. ‘‘Oh!” is the universal 
exclamation about him. Oh! if he had only con- 
centrated himself, and not eaten opium, and been 
methodical, and had common sense. Oh! if Cole- 
ridge had only not been Coleridge what a Titan of 
literary performance Coleridge would have been! 





Tue Easy Chair’s particular friend the Lounger 
of Harper's Weekly has handed him a letter from J. 
T. M., Port Gibson, Mississippi, demanding to know 
whether ‘‘a late writer in Harper’s Magazine has 
any right to appropriate to an unworthy branch of 
convivial ssthetics the baptismal and lawful name 
of Mr. Hughes's science ?” 

The name is Aristology, or, according to Mr. Hen- 
ry Hughes, corresponding member of the New Or- 
leans Academy of Science, who lectured before that 
body in March, 1858, ‘‘ that branch of Philology 
whose end is the Perfection of the English Language 
—Aristologic formulas.” 

J. T. M. has sent to the Lounger, who has duly 
shown it to the Easy Chair, a report of the second of 
Mr. Hughes's lectures. A few extracts shall be 
given to throw a little light upon the subject. 


“The importance of philology has never yet had a scien- 
tific appreciation. But when we consider the dumb beasts, 
when we deem that the royal lion's sceptre is not more in 
his poniard tusks than in his monarch voice, and that the 
nightingale, although his darling rose is near, well may 
be as sad as sweet, because his mad, magic throat is not 
a speaking-trump to the brightening roses of the sky, or 
to the thrilled and flushing blooms which star the mead, 
but a mere flute for inexpressive music; that man alone 
is a speaking animal; that without speech there can be 
no civilization ; that without speech there can be no chris- 
tianization, no books, no Bible, no Revelation; that thou- 
sands of languages have lived, and that thousands have 
died; that some, like tameless, gaunt, and rough barba- 
rians, have, under but a wasting monument of clay, been 
deeply buried and tearlessly forgotten; that some have, in 
fragrant linen and lasting spices, been mummied, and 
after young and b iful islands, daugh of the earth- 
quake, had in a wild travail whose throes were breakers, 
the shudders and spasms of the sea, been born from the 
round bosom of the mother ocean, and after crumbling 
crags had turned into river-banks, dank deltas, and windy 
beaches, fleecy with commerce in the boll or shuck, these 
unmummied languages, far from their cradle and their 
grave, have been unpacked, unwrapped, and set on the 
thrones of lore, in the temple of knowledge, to be dead 
teachers of the living; that some languages whose great 
hearts now have ceased their funeral drumming, but whose 
still and shrouded forms not yet beneath the valley's clod, 
are so beautiful and statuesque, 


“So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, that soul is wanting there; 
For there’s the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath, 
But Beauty, with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb;* - 


when we consider, I say, that the biography of some words 
is the history of a nation; of others, the proof of a theory, 
and of others, the settlement of a right; that questions 
between nations, questions of blood and tears are often 
questions of words, that words are memory’s urn, and 
judgment’s rule, and reason’s dagger, we well may agree 
that Christ himself should be ealled the Word, and that 
when God said, ‘Let there be light,’ the miracle of the 
speaking was greater than the miracle of the lighting.” 








The whole lecture cries aloud to be inserted, but 
the Easy Chair will be as temperate as possible. 

“But if our English, or rather our American, shall 
spring forward and career toward its manifest destiny, it 
will sooner or later be the prattle of the children of all 
races, and the palaver of the savages of all jungles, the 
text of all historic treaties, the eloquence of all high de- 
bates, the interpreter alike of Mongolian, Malayan, and 
Caucasian wanderers, the lexicon of the savans of all 
sciences, earth's vernacular, the world’s tongue, and wor- 
thy to be not the holy prophets’ withering, wearied, and 
dying tongue, though strong, too weak to bear its awful 
load, but to be the true Bible tongue—Revelation’s second 
body, Revelation t i and t |, Revelation 
not in her tent but in her aeetes not God's ideas in He- 
brew, jewels strewed in sand, pearls sleeping in rough 
shells, apples of gold in pictures of iron; but God's ideas 
mounted in English, di ds set in ded, rasped, and 
crystal splendor, pearls in their proper rings, apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 








This is all introductory. But we presently reach 
lucid scientific postulates. 

Thus: 

* As Sufficiency, or the Least Possible, is perfection, Ac- 
CENT in the English language ought to be abolished, be- 
cause superficient.” 


The Easy Chair trusts that is clear to the dullest, 
and adds, in conclusion, the whole system of formu- 
las: 

“1. Progress is the development of Comparison by Pre- 
fixation, and the envelopment of Comparison by Inflection 
and Dissimilation. 

‘*2. Progress is the development of Plurality by Suffixa- 
tion, and the envelopment of Plurality by Dissimilation 
and Derivation. 

‘3. Progress is the envelop 
der. 

‘4. Progress is the development of Real Gender by Suf- 
fixation, but the envelopment of Real Gender by Deriva- 
tion and Dissimilation. 

“5. Progress is the envelopment of Case by Inflection. 

“6. Progress is the regulation of Irregular and of Defec- 
tive Verbs. 

“7, s is to develop the Past tense in the Indi- 
cative active, and the Past Participle by the regular suf- 
fix only, and to develop Auxiliary Verbs." 





of Conventional Gen- 


This is Mr. Hughes's Aristologic system, and upon 
hearing of it the Easy Chair immediately called “‘a 
late writer in /Jarper’s Magazine” to account for his 
use of the word aristology as applied to ‘‘a branch 
of convivial esthetics.” This he most promptly and 
courteously did; and the Easy Chair submits to J. 
T. M. that ‘‘a late writer” has fully justified him- 
self, and must be acquitted of all malicious intention 
of appropriation. 

** Dear Easy Cuatr,—Thomas Walker, at one time a 
popular magistrate in London (City), wrote and published 
from May 20, 1835, to his death next year, a serial which 
he called * The Original,’ and in which he discussed ‘the 
ways and means to acquire and retain good health." He 
began a series of articles on ‘the art of dining,’ the first 
of which he prefaces with this sentence: ‘ According to 
the lexicon the Greek for Dinner is Ariston; and there- 
fore, for the convenience of the terms, and without enter- 
ing into any inquiries, critical or antiquarian, I call the 
art of dining Aristology, and those who study it aristo- 
logists. Yours truly, 

‘A Late Writer tn Harper's MaGAzine.” 





ANDROMEDA complains that her opinion of the 
Easy Chair is shaken. ‘‘ Heretofore I have had a 
great respect for your venerable self, and like the 
rest of the world have delighted to help supply the 
lubricating oil, the fresh padding, and the new lin- 
ing.” All that is changed. Andromeda asserts that 
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she pines under the silence of the Chair. She says, 
‘* Perhaps you never got my paper.” Why not have 
thought of that before the reproaches? The paper 
was never received. 


—_——— 


Our Forvigu Bureau. 
SOFT day of spring; a light haze is hanging 
over Montmartre; the gray roofs of the Tuil- 

eries are mellowed to the eye in the summer glow; 
and the sentinel at the palace gate retreats within 
the shadow of the archway. ll the garden is 
feathery with the white tufts of the chestnut blos- 
soms above, and green with the below, and 
blotched crimson and scarlet with the rejoicing bloom 
of verbenas. Children, and soldiers, and women, 
and idlers cross and recross, and loiter and gambol ; 
and a hurdy-gurdy is grinding out music on the 
quay below. The Seine is full and yellow, and 
washes the trunks of the poplars that are eastward 
of the palace bridge. The bathing-houses are pant- 
ing and smoking through their heated pipes, and 
through the sheeted awnings we can catch glimpses 
of the swimmers making the first plunges of the 
Summer. . 

Easter season is promising great blaze of flowers 
and sunshine: how enjoy it better than by strolling 
down the quay eastward, past the book-stalls, where 
dingy old men, in tattered paletots, dust their let- 
tered rubbish—past the smoked courts and columns 
of the palace of the Institute—past the flying ham- 
mers and the proud entablature of the Mint, to the 
Pont Neuf—to the island on which the towers of 
Notre Dame look down like twin hunchbacks—to 
the northern shore, where are shops of all sorts of 
photographic fixtures—to the dark shadows of the 
prison-house with its extinguisher turrets ; and then 
—on to the open pavement which fronts the clock- 
tower of the Palace of Justice, where are—flowers in 
multitude ? 

We have made a long period of it—and why not? 
It is a walk of a mile, and memories of Mazarin, and 
Louis XIV., and poor prisoned Antoinette, and the 
grouped Girondins (of the Conciergerie dungeons) 
assail us as we go. But once arrived at the Market 
of Flowers (for so is named the open pavement we 
spoke of), May is blooming in our eye. Red daisies 
and white; tremulous, shaking bells of fuschias, 
odorous hyacinths, nodding daffodils, sparkling prim- 
rose, luscious purple of velvety pansies, ineffable 
perfume of blue double-violets, proud stalks of dicly- 
tra, bending under great wealth of pink and white, 
and, last of all, the ox-eye daisy of America, lifting 
its white and yellow from green mesh of plaited 
leaves, and without perfume, still redolent of—home. 
If any Harper readers are packing their trunks for 
summer travel in the European world, let them re- 
member to visit the flower-markets of Paris—not 
merely the showy one which belongs to the booths 
under the wing of the Madeleine, or to the other 
booths which are near to the great Chateau des 
Fleurs far up the Boulevard, but the last and most 
serviceable of all, which is near to the Palace of 
Justice, upon the old Island of the Cité. 

And only a little way beyond it the visitor may 
come upon the best seed-shops of the world; he may 


cull from the savings of Vilmorin and Andrieux— | trial. 
Harsh things have been said of M. Scribe in the 
Gazette de Paris ; among other charges no way flat- 
tering, it has been alleged that his writings have 
been the death of poor Gerard de Nerval. Where- 
upon the great play-writer, grown sensitive in his 


names not known, perhaps, at home, save in such 
gatherings as the “ Farmers’ Club,” but worthy to 
be known as intelligent and loving cultivators of all 
new things—every where. And this reminds us 
(shall we stop to mention it?) that Vilmorin has 





latterly given formal abnegation of the old notion 
that grain had been started from Egyptian seed 
found in old mummy cases. His experience shows 
that no grain we know in our days, however rigidly 
guarded, will retain its reproductive vitality more 
than ten years. He doubts earnestly the thousands 
of years alleged for the mummy grain. 

Another horticultural fact of importance has lat- 
terly been communicated to the Imperial Horticul- 
tural Society by M. Robert: to wit, that under cer- 
tain conditions of stinted growth, trees are im- 
mensely improved by stripping them of their bark ; 
their power of vegetation is greatly increased; and 
those which did not increase before such operation 
more than a fiftieth part of an inch in diameter dur- 
ing a year, have been found to grow, after stripping, 
four or five times that amount. 

A large number of trees on the Champs Elysées 
have latterly been undergoing the operation. We 
commend the fact to American cultivators, only sug- 
gesting that first experiments be not tried upon the 
Bartlett pears. 

We were in the flower-market. Shall we furnish 
our window with a jardinizre? Do you know the 
name? A little rustic tray, with embonments of 
pine cones and decoration of curious bits of bark, 
mounted on rustic pedestal of twisted tree-limbs, all 
covered with protective varnish, and of a size to per- 
mit it to stand within our curtains before our north- 
ern window. We can purchase and stock it with 
geraniums, and heather, and daisies, and a presiding 
fuschia, for a sum which would not buy an evening 
bouquet, in this season, at home. 

We chaffer for it good-humoredly—it is so pleas- 
ant idling in the flower-markets; there shall be an 
ox-eye flower in the middle, to keep in mind the 
wide pastures of home ; there shall be skirting broid- 
ery of double-blue violets, to lend their perfume ; 
there shall be a broad-leaved geranium, to hold out 
its fiery candles of blossom; there shall be a wee 
cypress of matted prickly leaflets, to intone the gay- 
ety with its deep bass of soberness ; there shall bea 
little courtesying jonquil, and four mated stems of 
the lily of the valley, to hold up their pearly bells 
and shake out their sweet incense, like four Roman 
vestals, 

And all, with rustic jardinizre, we may have for 
the trifle of fifteen franes. Have you not paid more 
—doubly, trebly, quadruply—dear other-side reader 
of ours, for some meagre, late-winter bouquet of 
Sade camelias, and illustrative roses, and withered 
tufts of merchantable laurestina, by which you have 
expressed your adoration on some sour day of latter 
March? 

Ah, the glory of flowers! 

What wealth is in them, of God’s promise! Can 
you wonder that we choose to linger here, in the 
middle of the Prince City, at the Marché des Fleurs? 

Yonder the clock-tower of the Palace of Justice, 
which carries us back a thousand years; here the 
Seine, brawling with spring music of fields far- 
spread ; and through the haze of a sweet April day, 
the turrets and spires of the Prince City, repeating 
traditions of splendor gone! 

But a truce to poetry: we are near to the Palace 
of Justice. Let us go in and see what causes are on 
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age, brings action for defamation against M. Au- 
debrand, the author of the paragraph in question. 
M. Audebrand, condemned in the first instance to 
three months of prison, makes appeal, and secures 
the witty pleading of M. Frederic Thomas. The 
Court lends a willing ear to that graceful talk of 
his. M. Scribe is not the first, nor perhaps the grand- 
est, littérateur who has felt the trenchant edge of im- 
criticism. There was Corneille, the au- 
thor of a certain piece called ‘‘The Cid,” which 
Seudery pronounced to be “‘an enormity—parricidal, 
incestuous, infamous, fit only to be burned by the 


Does not Monsieur Scribe perceive that he bears 
reproaches which the great Corneille shares with 
him? And did the author of ‘‘ The Cid” bring any 
action for defamation? And he goes on to draw 
a charming picture of literary life—its fatigues, its 
harassments, its jealousies, its honors; and to 
preach pardon of injuries. All this so wisely and 
suavely that the prison penalty is reduced to a thou- 
sand francs of fine. 

Another cause, having literary connection, is that 
which has grown out of a recent issue of an old book, 
Mémoires de Lauzun. The name should be familiar, 
for the wild rake who bore it was a generous-heart- 
ed, though hair-brained Frenchman; and in our 
times of need gave up his dalliance about the ladies 
of the court of Louis XVI., and went over to the 
American war. There are traditionary stories of his 
fine face and figure, and his elegant gallantries, float- 
ing even to this time in certain towns in New En- 
gland. That, however, does not concern us now. 
Like all madcap rakes he had grandiloquent stories 
to tell of his triumphs—some true, and some untrue ; 
and a score of years since or more these stories were 
gathered up and put into book shape, all the per- 
sonalities being pleasantly vailed under an array of 
X’s and Z’s. 

A modern editor, however, has been more daring, 
and has given a little piquancy to a trashy book, by 
printing in full the distinguished names which Lau- 
zun was used to bandy on his lip. 

A certain princess, among others, whose grand- 
son—still wearing prince’s title, and enjoying prince- 
ly revenue—does not altogether relish this posthu- 
mous attention to the memory of his grandmother. 
If the Duc de Lauzun took the name of his relative 
in vain over his cups, he was a villain, and defamed 
a virtuous woman ; and whoso repeats the ribaldry 
of this old slanderer (the prince claims) is guilty of 
new defamation ; and he demands of French justice 
suppression of the book. 

French justice grants his claim. 

We have hearing, too, on these April days, of fam- 
ily quarrels: Thus, C——, pretty, twenty, and only 
one year a wife, claims divorce and support; she al- 
leges ill-treatment; the terrible mother-in-law is 
mistress of her house; the wife has no authority, 
and the husband not only tolerates, but approves 
this usurpation. He even shows attentions and a 
respect for the mother which he refuses to the com- 
plainant. The court dismisses her claim as frivolous, 
and commends the filial tenderness of the husband. 

The discomfited wife, who has left her home be- 
fore the matter comes to trial, takes new and inge- 
nious action upon hearing the result: she insists 
upon right of return, and urges it in such unseemly 
and noisy way that the indignant husband forcibly 
ejects her. This offers what ground she covets for 
a new complaint ; she has been thrust ignominiously 
from her home. 





French justice declares that she deserved the eject- 
ment, and » 80 pretty and young and rich (as 
rumor says), is still disconsolate. It is to be feared 
that she will not remain so. 

Another family jar: K——, a Wallachian prince, 
has a wife who is a Wallachian princess. He, mid- 


| dle-aged, she, young. There are French fashions in 
| Wallachia, and the confessional of the Greek Church 


on the Danube is no more efficacious in preventing 


| crime than orthodox confessional in Nétre Dame de 


Lorette. The Wallachian suspects infidelity, be- 
comes assured of it, but forgives and tries to forget. 
New criminality forbids, and he brings the young 
wife, for change of scene, to Paris. (A hopeful place 
to work such cure !) 

The Wallachian princess is no wiser here than at 
home, and the prince makes appeal to the courts, 
which is heard and granted; she is condemned (if 
found) to eighteen months of prison. 

K is free, but sad. To liquidate costs of suit 
he gives a draft upon his home correspondent ; his 
Paris banker, however, refuses to cash it; he has 
heard of the failure of the Wallachian house. An 
upholsterer sends in large account for the decoration 
of the prince’s apartments, demanding instant pay- 
ment; he has heard bad reports; he believes the 
prince to be an adventurer. The prince has no mon- 
ey, and goes to the prison of Clichy. He communi- 
cates directly with home, trusting to receive, by re- 
turn mail, means for full reinstation. But busy ru- 
mor (conducted by some adroit manager) has carried 
to Wallachia a very plausible story of his loss of mind, 
and already a conservator has been appointed upon 
his estate. Of course his demands are neglected. 
In this condition new appeal is made to the French 
court (its hearing a week since), and the friponnerie 
of the vengeful wife disclosed. 

Prince and princess do not live together. We do 
not mean to assert that all these things come to our 
ear on a single morning’s stroll through the Palace 
of Justice ; but all these and more have occupied 
public attention and sundry columns of the Gazette 
des Tribuneaux during the month last past 

Along the quay, as we stroll back toward the ever- 
pleasant garden of the Tuileries, we pass under the 
shadow of the Institute of France. In times gone 
we have made our readers parties to a session there, 
when Guizot has spoken or Cousin: what if we stay 
now to hear M. Dumas, the great chemist? The 
Chamber of Sciences does not wear this morning, on 
which we take our survey, its ordinary aspect; there 
are no illustrative gallipots or retorts. It might bea 
hall of Art; there are glittering white statuettes of 
metal, rarely sculptured vases embossed with gold, 
bacchanalian figures, delicate bas-reliefs that look like 
frosted silver; and ali these are looked upon by an 
overflowing audience, as if such objects of art were a 
rarity. They are rare, however, only by reason of 
their material ; they are formed wholly of the newly- 
discovered metal, Aluminium ; all this rich, silvery 
frost-work has been resolved by science out of clay. 

M. Dumas, in behalf of the investigators, has been 
deputied to give a history of the experiments, and 
to illustrate the results, and to explain the uses, 

So far as the beauty and firmness of the material 
was concerned, in connection with art-work, the 
vases and the statuary spoke for themselves. But 
it had been further ascertained that from aluminium 
could be formed a bronze of greater tenacity than 
belonged to any known metal. Fire-arms, of small 





calibre, as well as cannon, had been made capable 
of bearing a strain beyond any hitherto known. The 
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inventor proposed to construct, under the direction 
of the Government, ordnance of the largest size, and 
to assume himself all risk of breakage. Anvils had 
been forged of the aluminium bronze capable of 
withstanding incessant jar and such severe working 
as rendered ordinary anvils useless in a shori time. 

The only question remaining in regard to the 
common introduction of this metal for mechanical 
purposes, as well as for domestic uses, rests upon the 
cost of its production. Can it be furnished cheap- 
ly? On this point there is, thus far, reserve of 
opinion. 

Monsieur Boussingault is widely known in con- 
nection with his scientific inquiries concerning agri- 
cylture; he, too, is a member of the Institute, and 
from time to time fatigues the Chamber with te- 
dious exposition of his theories. His inquiries have 
latterly been directed toward the capacities and qual- 
ities of different soils ; and after giving, a short time 
since, a minute resumé of his discoveries, he closed 
with this charming bit of naiveté: ‘‘ Confident as I 
am that I have made discoveries which might be of 
vast importance to every agriculturist of France, I 
am equally confident that they will not be accepted, 
and not, therefore, be of any practical service what- 
ever.” 

Another item belonging to our mention of the 
Academy of Science we must not omit. M. Séguier 
(who he may be we don’t know) has introduced to 
the notice of the Institute a new balance, or weigh- 
ing-machine, which, by an ingenious contrivance, 
reduces the old 12-0z. weight to decimal measure, 
so that a man may read from it his sugars or teas 
in pounds avoirdupois or in kilogrammes. It is to 
be hofed that it may serve to familiarize and intro- 
duce decimal mensuration every where. It will 
some day be matter of wonder that a system so sim- 
ple, so scientific, and so effective as the decimal one 
should have been in use in France for fifty years be- 
fore its adoption by the rest of the world. 

If we go back now to the courts it will be to bring 
under notice a scandalous bit of swindling which has 
latterly provoked very much of inquiry, and which 
has covered with dishonor what has been heretofore 
the very honorable and the very fashionable name 
of Beaumont de Vassy. The initials of the Vicomte 
have been running through the Continental papers 
for some two months past, but only latterly has full 
exposé been made and public trial been had. The 
history of the swindle would match the most adroit 
of our Western Railway-bond engineering ; and that 
the Westerners may compare notes with the sport- 
ing-men of our gay capital, we subjoin an abstract 
of the judicial inquiry. The basis of the specula- 
tion was a patent for the manufacture of saltpetre ; 
the aim, to sell the same to the War Department for 
a@ magnificent sum. 

** One Sebille, a Belgian (he is now in custody on 
a charge of forgery), who was interested in the pat- 
ent, entered, it appeared, into communication with 
Beaumont Vassy for the purpose of getting the pat- 
ent, if possible, accepted by the War Department ; 
and after a while the latter wrote this letter to Se- 
bille: 


‘*’ My DEAR Frienp,—It is indispensable that 
you should write me a letter. On this subject I 


think it useful to ask you, in the probable case in 
which it may appear to me necessary to bribe some 
functionaries, whether subaltern or other, in order 
that they may present the affair in a favorable light 
to their superiors, or promote its success—whether 





your company will authorize me to dispose of a 
small sum, the amount of which might be fixed in 
advance, and that amount to be in no case exceed- 
ed; for it may be a pure loss, and, after all, the af- 
fair, instead of succeeding, as I hope it will, may 
fail. Would a maximum of from 3000 to 4000 
francs, or simply of 3000 francs, appear too much? 
Bear in mind that it is possible the money may not 
be needed, or that a few hundred francs may suffice ; 
but we must provide for every thing, and this sort 
of thing is, it appears, very piquant—as is also the 
giving of good dinners to the high functionaries of 
the Ministry.’ 


‘* After this letter had been read in court, ‘ Do 
you admit that you wrote that letter?’ asked the 
President. 

“* * Yes, Sir; but it was in consequence of conver- 
sations I had with Sebille. It was he who talked of 
bribery, and I could not do otherwise.’ 

“*¢The letter does not appear to confirm what you 
say.’ 

‘* ‘Observe, Sir, that I say, ‘‘if it be necessary ;” 
and I repeat that the letter was written in conse- 
quence of previous conversations.’ 

‘** Whether it was or not, it speaks of bribery. 
I will now have a second letter read.’ 

“Tt runs thus: 


“ ¢14th October, 1857. I have just taken the air 
of the bureau, and my first impressions are very fa- 
vorable to our enterprise. I fell in with an old sea- 
wolf, who not only told me what was to be done, but 
kindly offered to do what would be most disagreeable 
both to you and me—that is, act on certain person- 
ages, subaltern and high-placed, who, it appears, are 
indispensable. He fixed a price for himself, and I 
consented to it, though it is rather high. Decided- 
ly I was rather silly, but we learn as we get older. 
To-morrow and the day after I shall see all the peo- 
ple necessary to the success of the affair. You will 
understand that I shall not touch the sensible cord 
until I shall have some one to play the instrument. 
Two important and influential men of the establish- 
ment appeared to me to take into serious considera- 
tion the developments I gave. Decidedly I havo 
great hopes; but I see that you are right, and that 
the manner of proceeding is that which you indicate 
tome. The sea-wolf spoke to me of M. M——, of 
whom we conversed. ‘“ As to that man,” said he, 
cynically, “ he is a big tooth to pull out!” “We 
have good tools,” said I, with a laugh. (Keep all 
this to yourself.) To-morrow I give a good dinner 
to two aids-de-camp. Ina word, every thing seems 
to me to be going on well. Send me as quickly as 
possible the thirty thousand arguments of which 
you spoke yesterday.’” 


The Vicomte Beaumont de Vassy would have 
made a good president for the La Crosse and Mil- 
waukie; but while our adroit managers escape, M. 
Beaumont de Vassy goes to prison for two years, in- 
terdicted of all civil rights for ten, and pays a fine 
of 3000 francs. Yet De Vassy has been Préfect 
(which is as much as to say Governor of a Terri- 
tory), he has given masquerade, has kissed the 
gloved hand of the Empress, and been honored with 
imperial command to assist at a palace dinner. 

If we speak of things literary, it will be, first, of 
Dumas the Elder, who has not long since returned 
from his Circassian and Caucasan tour, and who has 
been delighting himself with the notoriety given by 
a full Eastern costume. For his notes of travel he 
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has made no terms with the publishers, and, taking | lovely chorus, rising in the intervals of the storm 
the matter in his own hands, he has determined to | after ‘reaching a fine dramatic climax, subsides into 


issue his new Im; de Voyage i 


in the shape of | a soft and gentle strain to which the curtain rises. 


a daily paper devoted entirely to his observations | The overture was received with shouts of applause. 


of travel. A noisy dinner, of forty admiring guests, 


| 


The piece commences with a féte of the Breton 


was given him not long since at the quiet restaurant | peasants, with chorus in triple time; a charming 
upon the Square of the Madeleine; at the close of | contrast to the ape heard i at the ov a 


which, every member of the party was presented | 
with a pretty photograph of the conceited but facile 
author in high Circassian costume. 

hile Gautier, a man of more delicate genius 


* * 


“The ond or storm ey is clei the best in 
| the opera; at all events, the moonlight forest scene, 
| with its lovely shadow-waltz (which was subse- 


and higher cultivation, has just now returned from a | quently hummed in every corridor between the acts) 


long visit to St. Petersburg; and though we hear of | and the echo song, will have few rivals. 


This last, 


no dinners, and extraordinary costumes, and street- | | which was interrupted at every pause with murmurs 
gazers, his influence upon current criticism and upon | of delight, was encored con furore ; their Majesties 
art-development will be far more vital and constant | heartily and conspicuously joining in the thunders 
| of applause by which it was followed. The waltz 

Meyerbeer has achieved another, and perhaps | motivo is one of those ear-haunting fairy snatches 
more brilliant success than ever before, in his Par- | of melody that at once charm every hearer and spring 


than that of M. Dumas. 


don de Ploermel, produced at the Opera Comique, for | in a moment into general popularity. 


the first time on the evening of Monday the 3d April. 


The beautiful 
transition into 2-4 time, gliding back into the re- 


Never was there a fuller or more appreciative au- | prise, and the contrast with the wild De U'oiseau en 


dier.ce, and never a wilder tempest of applause. 

The story is slight, rallying about an old-fashioned | 
féte-day which they observe in the retired province 
of Bretagne. Something about it reminds an Amer- 
ican of that strangely beautiful little story of Annette 
Delarbre which is to be found in the second volume 
of “* Hall.” 

“On this féte-day of Ploermel, a year gone, Di- 
norah, the heroine, was to have married her lover 
Hoel; but falling into misfortunes he leaves the 
place to seek a certain magician, who is reputed in 
those parts to be acquainted with a mysterious spot 
in the neighborhood where a large treasure of gold 
is buried, and this secret he hopes to obtain. Dino- 
rah, believing herself abandoned, becomes insane, 
and on her lover’s return, on the eve of the féte, 
the does not recognize him. Hoel has, however, 
learned where the treasure is concealed, which is in 
a certain dangerous spot, on the brink of a dreadful 
abyss, situated near the village, and is only to be 
reached by crossing a kind of rude bridge, formed of 
the branch of a blasted tree. Hoel persuades a silly 
fellow (M. Sainte Foy), named Corentin, to assist 
him in obtaining the coveted treasure, but when 
they approach the spot its dreary aspect frightens 
him so much that he refuses to advance further. 
To make affairs worse a dreadful storm at this mo- 
ment breaks over the spot, and adds to the danger 
of approaching it. While they are discussing the 
matter, the poor crazy Dinorah, who has no idea of 
danger, gayly crosses the tottering bridge, when the 
tree is shattered by lightning, and she is plunged 
into the watery gulf below. Her lover, of course, 
rushes to her rescue, and succeeds in saving her life. 
Needless to add that she recovers her senses, and 
that the féte or ‘ pardon’ of Ploermel is celebrated by 
their nuptials, the marriage procession closing the 
opera.” 

Of the music, a critic (if you will hear him) writes 

us : 


“The overture introduces us first to the aerial, 
rushing passages en sourdine and quaintly descrip- 
tive bell movement in 6-8 that announces the wan- 
derings of the chevre magique in the first act. A 
foreshadowing of the second act follows with a pro- 
fusion of finely varied instrumentation, which is in- 
terrupted by a stormy stretto, with which is inter- 
woven the hymn to the Virgin, ‘ Ave Maria,’ sung 
behind the scenes and forming part of the overture 
with an effect at once novel and sublime. This 





bocage bear the genuine stamp of the great German 
maestro. The storm-scene which forms the finale 
| to the act is most powerful and dramatic, probably, 
as a display of musical painting, never yet surpassed, 
though we know what Mendelssohn and other great 
masters have done in this way. Here the rolling 
of the thunder, the wind, and the wild elements of 
the storm are all brought in to form a part of the 
harmonies descriptive of the fury of the tempest. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was here raised to a 
height rarely witnessed, and the singers were re- 
called by a resistless demand from the entire au- 
dience.” 





Tus far not a breath or a symptom of the war- 
feeling ; but it is not gone. We have not forgotten 
our last month’s outlook upon Turin and Lombardy. 
The same observer is just now planted in the heart 
of the country near to the great fortress of Verona, 
which is the citadel of Lombardy. All the treas- 
ures from Milan have latterly been transported 
thither; and our informant tells us of roads cum- 
bered with baggage and artillery trains moving con- 
stantly westward. The bayonets of 150,000 men 
are bristling beyond the feeble barrier of the Ticino; 
Peschiera, with its moat and prodigious fortifications, 
is glutted with troops; the Lago di Guarda, a sweet 
tranquil bit of water, lying near by, carries every 
hour some echo of the military din. 

Is it for little restive Sardinia that all this prepara- 
tion is made? Is it for better taming of the de- 
moralized Lombards? Or is the Times talker true 
in saying that Fate has prepared for Austria an in- 
evitable struggle with a much stronger adversary 
than Sardinia? And believing the struggle with 
the French to be inevitable, does she choose to meet 
it in the wild fastnesses of Piedmont rather than on 
the old plains of Austerlitz ? 

An unfortunate aspect of the Piedmontese affairs 
is offered just now by the determined opposition of 
a large part of the Sardinian clergy (Popish) to the 
movements and opinions of the Liberal party, as 
represented by Cavour. How far this portion of the 
clergy, which is most numerous and of course most 
influential in the rural districts, may succeed in weak- 
ening the loyalty of the Savoyard peasantry to the 
great cause of Italian liberty remains to beseen. It 


is needless to say that this reserve corps of Church 
sympathizers find their abettors in all who support 
the French journal of L’ Univers, and among the de- 
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pendents upon the great Roman hierarchy through- 
out Austria. 

Beyond the border line of Sardinia, however, this 
phase of holy feeling and of mouldy conservatism is 
unknown: with Lombards, one and all, religion is 
just now the halo that shines about their promise 
of freedom ; and the quaint, rare stones which, over 
Lombard church portals, set forth the earnestness 
of an earlier faith, now shadow faces which beam 
with the ardor of new-kindled but only earthly 
hopes. 

Poor old mossy, turreted Verona! whose battle- 
ments are outstanding types of medieval glory, 
whose great hulk of the arena joins the times of 
Tiberius to the tyranny of Hapsburg, and whose 
silent cypresses against the violet sky of evening 
are full of sweet whispers of Capulets and Montagues 
—old Verona is kindled through all her streets, and 
her humblest houses with the promise of coming 
battle. Very little plan or purpose of what is to 
come; only the welcome of changement from such 
killing and blighting unrest. Ambitions of Visconti 
and Scaglieri for once count for nothing; and if we 
may believe the waifs of rumor that reach us, the 
scions of all the proudest ducal families, whose mem- 
ories hang by the battlements of Lombard towns 
like tattered banners, have gone to enroll themselves 
as privates in the legions of Sardinia. 

It would be sad to think that either respect for 
royal treaties or jealousy of Napoleon should defeat 
the hopes that are ripening in Italy. Yet it is so- 
berly and sadly true that the rankest republicans 
and the rankest absolutists are joining forces to com- 
promise the present movement in the Peninsula. 

Turning from Italy let us give eye-glance to the 
condition of affairs in Austria. We know how the 
troops are moving, we know how Buol and the 
Duchess Sophia are plotting, but let us look more 
narrowly into streets and cafés. 

It is no such Vienna as the Vienna of 1847. The 
old rampant, joyous gayety when all the world went 
at even-tide to eat ices on the glacis, and listen to 
the sweet music of Strauss, is utterly gone. There 
is now in place of it all the rigidity and harshness 
of a military city; there is a fever of wild dissipa- 
tion, but no heartiness of enjoyment. 

The poor are wretchedly poor; and the rich se- 
verely and proudly rich. The police are soldiers; 
the taxes are enormous; and the nationality, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the present Govern- 
ment, fearfully heterogeneous. The Court journals 
print brave words about the nationality of sentiment 
in relation to the Western imbroglio; but what cares 
the Hungarian, the Gallician, the Bohemian about 
the rule of Hapsburg in Italy ? 

Italy costs far more than it returns; every year 
of its forcible retention increases exactions in Gal- 
licia and on the Lower Danube. 

Such opinions you may hear in Vienna coffee- 
houses. if only there be assurance (which is rare) that 
no spitzl are in hearing. 

What think you the house-owner may be paying 
in way of taxes this year of our Lord 1859? = Thir- 
ty-three per cent. to Government, and 3 per cent. 
to municipality ! 

The last loan is quoted at 30 per cent. below par; 
the Mobilier at 20; and the stock in the Lloyds 
Austrian, largely supported by the Government, 
have fallen from 500 florins to 320! 

The army, weary of inaction, marches and count- 
er-marches, may indeed welcome war; but its chief 
officers are unpopular, notably so the General Comte 





Grainne, who is the Piers Gaveston of the Em- 


peror. 

The bourgeois again, shop-keepers and manufac- 
turers of Vienna, used to a familiar meeting with 
former Emperors in public places, to a Papa Franz] 
feeling, are alienated by the haughty air and the 
military martinetism of Francis Joseph. 

Religious intolerance since the establishment of 
the Concordat is shockingly severe; and 
all the more distasteful by the n alliance 
just now with such Protestant Courts as those of 
Prussia and England. An old law against the Jews 
forbidding their employment of Christian servants 
has latterly, under favor of the Church authorities, 
been revived with odious particularity. 

Add to these things a secret fear in the popular 
mind of the attitude of Russia, and a well-grounded 
impression that no favors are to be looked for from the 
Autocrat of the North, and judge if this be a people 
willing and strong for war. 

Manufactories of Prague and Brunn are at a 
stand-still ; the old market of Lombardy is largely 
diminished. The Baron Bruck, who has direction 
of the Government, has saved the country thus far 
from bankruptcy; but how far his ability may be 
competent to continue a supply, in view of the enor- 
mous expenditures upon the Sardinian frontier, it is 
impossible to conjecture. 

Emperor Francis Joseph has a bleak year before 
him. 


Chitor’s Drawer. 


HE Drawer has become a fixed fact in the Mag- 
azine, if a Drawer may be said to be fixed any 
where; and with this, the June number of 1859, the 
Magazine, with the Drawer in it, enters on the tenth 
year of its proud career. There are two very modest 
requests that the publishers make, and they drop 
them into the Drawer because every body is sure to 
read them here. In the first place, namely, that all 
the readers of this Monthly would become live agents 
to make all the rest of the world readers also. There 
are but a few now on the outside of the circle, and 
the sooner they come in the better for us and them. 
Get their names, and send them to the publishers 
forthwith. And, in the second place, the Drawer 
wishes to be more and more filled with the good 
things that are flying around generally in the lips 
and ears of its friends, deserving a wider audience 
than they find in the social circle and at the dinner- 
table. Write them out and send them here, and 
they will make a million merry hearts in a month. 





A Jersey Buve correspondent says that a very 
excellent, but not very learned, old gentleman in 
Newark has been deeply interested in the promotion 
of Sunday-schools among the blacks of that beauti- 
ful city. Ata public meeting, a few days ago, he 
made some remarks about a new enterprise that had 
recently been started, and spoke as follows : 

“In the old Stumptown neighborhood there is a 
good opening for a school; we have got a colored 
room and fifty children, most of ’em young, and we 
want a teacher for a class of girls, mostly females ; 
and we want shoes, either male or female, for the 
children—most of ’em either boys or girls!” 

The old gentleman's appeal was responded to, and 
a teacher for the female girls, and the male and fe- 
male shoes were soon found in the colored room. 





“Years ago,” writes a friend, ‘Mr. Smith 
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‘took’ the benefit of the National Bankrupt Act. A 
widow had a claim of thirty-five dollars against him, 
which she sued before Justice Lefferts. Popular 
sympathy was of course with the widow, and against 
Mr. Smith. On the return day issue was joined. 
Mr. Smith, confident of success, came into court 
without counsel, and showed his certificate of bank- 
ruptey. Counsel for plaintiff made some objections 
to the Act; whereupon his Honor, Justice Lefferts, 
decided that the Bill was unconstitutional. An ex- 
ecution was immediately issued, and as soon returned 
unsatisfied. His Honor immediately made out a 
mittimus. Mr. Smith not being versed in the ways 
of the law, thought if the Court was competent to 
pronounce a United States law unconstitutional it 
was competent to commit him, and immediately 
paid the judgment. So the judgment stands unre- 
versed to this day.” 





A curtovs correspondent writes from the West: 
“* We have some capital constables out here in II- 
linois. One Dan Withers is a little, withered-up, 
nervous, spirited son of the Emerald Isle, and has no 
match in the whole country for collecting bad debts. 
Having had a summons put into his hands, in which 
John Timpson was named as defendant, Dan mount- 
ed his mule, and set off on his official errand. In due 
time he returned the summons, the name of John 
being erased, and that of his good wife inserted in 
its place. On the back of the paper was written the 
following : 
“** November the 18. 1858 
Sarved the within by 
reading the same to 
the within Name 
Defent Miss Timpson 
her husband bein 
deaid she excepted. 
* ¢ Sarves. 
Milage 25 
Sarves 25 
Total 50." 





Apropos of the subject of ‘‘ horse-taming,” a cor- 

respondent sends the following extract from a work 
entitled ‘“‘ Pioneer Life; or, Thirty Years a Hunter,” 
written by a Mr. Philip Tomb, and printed some 
years ago: 
‘*In 1799, my father being at Irving Stephenson’s 
tavern, at the mouth of Pine Creek, Pennsylvania, 
found a large collection of men there. A horse 
called the Blue Dun was kept there. It wasa very 
large and powerful horse, and it was with difficulty 
three men could take it from the stable. My father 
witnessed the operation and laughed, saying that he 
could take it from the stable without any assistance. 
The others disputed this stoutly, saying that the 
horse would kill him if he attempted it ; upon which 
he offered to bet twenty dollars that he could do it. 
The bet was taken, and the money staked; when he 
went in to the horse, he struck him a few times on the 
flank, completely subdued him, brought him forth, 
and rode him round, to the surprise of the crowd, 
and won his money.” 


Lire in the new settlements is always full of in- 
cident scarcely credited by those who have never 
traveled out of the ruts of well-ordered society. A 

t in Nebraska Territory writes : 

**We have here a gentleman of the name of 
Barnes, who is a member of the Territorial Council, 
and an able lawyer. He was employed by some of 
the practical followers of ‘squatter sovereignty’ who 


had settled on lands claimed by the corporate author- 
ities of the City of St. John’s, to defend. their rights 
before the Land Office. On the application of the 
city to enter the lands in dispute, a question arose as 
to the legality of the city charter, whith depended 
upon an election being held in the city ; and to prove 
the election was held in proper form, one of theJ udges 
of the election, a little, dumpy, honest old Irishman, 
was sworn, who was entirely unacquainted with 
Barnes, who testified that the election was correctly 
held, and in proper form. Barnes, with manner and 
voice intended to disconcert and confuse the Irish- 
man, inquired : 

‘*¢T want to know how you know that the elec- 
tion was so held, and was correct ?’ 

‘* ¢ Because,’ said the little old man, ‘ there was a 
good-for-nothing blackguard, by the name of Barnes, 
running for the Council, and we kept things straight, 
so that we beat the scoundrel all to pieces!’ 

‘*Tt is needless to say that the examination closed, 
and the land entered.” 





“ Jupce Mason, of the District Court, went up 
into.a northern county to hold court. At the hotel 
stables there was not room for his team; and the 
obliging landlord, without permission, put them into 
his neighbor Brown’s stable, who finding them there, 
and not knowing whose team they were, turned them 
out. Brown was on the jury, and during the ses- 
sion of the court some one informed the Judge that 
Brown had turned out his horses. The Judge im- 
mediately inquired if Mr. Brown was in court? 
Brown rose to his feet and said he was; when the 
Judge said, ‘ You will catch my horses and stable 
them in fifteen minutes, or I will fine you fifty dol- 
lars for contempt of court !’” 





BrotHER JACKSON was a young preacher of the 
Methodist persuasion, and was called on camp meet- 
ing to preach in the afternoon, when the people had 
the greatest of all their favorite preachers in the 
morning. Mr. Jackson was very conceited, but this 
time he was so bothered by the crowd, the confusion 
in the camp, and his own want of preparation, that 
he gave out his text and stuck. He tried, but the 
more he tried the worse for him: he could not get 


jon. At last he had to give in; and turning to one 


of the preachers on the stand with him, he said, 
‘** Brother Williams, please take up the subject and 
preach for me.” The preacher thus called on did as 
requested, soon caused all parties to forget their 
embarrassment, and by his well-directed efforts cre- 
ated a lively interest in the subject. Among the rest 
the discomfited young brother forgot his own embar- 
rassment and mortification, evidently discovered the 
path of thought for which he had hunted in vain, 
and became very anxious to make another effort. 
Sitting very restlessly for some minutes, he could 
endure no longer. Half rising, he reached forward, 
pulled Brother W.’s coat-tail, and said, to the ex- 
ble but supp d amusement of many near, 

who heard him : 

‘Brother Williams, get down, get down; I can 
go it now!” 

Brother Williams, however, kept on, and closed 
with one of his best efforts. 








Tue following story, from a Cayugan correspond- 
ent, has been, under various versions, often told be- 
fore, but is good for all that. This time it has a 
new locality. Our friend writes: 





‘*In the town of Plattsburg, Clinton County, New 
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York, something more than a few years ago, while 
the court was in session, a case was called which in- 
volved some very ‘nice points’ in respect to the 
character of a rather rough sort of fellow. When 
judgment was rendered, he was so enraged that he 
sprang to his feet, and shaking his fist at the Judge, 
swore that he could buy such a court as that for a 
peck of beans! The Judge, after roaring a great 
roar at him, told him he should fine him five dollars 
for contempt cf court. The poor fellow knew not 
what to do, as he evidently had no such article 
about him as five dollars in money, and the law in 
those days pitched a man at once into prison if he 
could not pay. He turned and begged a lawyer 
who was sitting near to help him. The lawyer 
rose, and, addressing the Court, assured the Judge 
of the fellow’s penitence for the offense, and besought 
him to exercise, if possible, his clemency in the case. 
The Judge slowly yielded, and expressed a willing- 
ness to let it all drop if the fellow would make a 
humble confession there and at once. Whereupon 
he arose, and with unmistakable marks of sorrow 
confessed his sin, and begged to be forgiven. The 
Judge accordingly said it should end there. The 
fellow, still standing, ted the of his 
sorrow that he had rated such a court so low as to 
affirm that he ‘could buy it for a peck of beans. 
*Twas wrong,’ he said, ‘a/l wrong; but,’ said he, 
‘if I had said a half bushel, I wouldn’t have taken it 
back—nrever !” 








“In circumstances not altogether dissimilar, 
though not at the same place, during the sittings 
of a court, a couple from ‘the upper ten’ desired to 
get married. With a view to having the ceremony 
done rather extra, they decided on having it per- 
formed by the presiding Judge of the court. The 
‘gentlemen of the bar,’ together with many from the 
upper circles of society, were invited, and other things 
arranged with a view to some little display. The 
Judge with b ing gravity entered, panied 
by his associates, breathing freely and calmly, and 
endeavoring to leave the impression that all would 
be right when he should be called on to perform. 
The parties soon entered. After a brief though 
somewhat painful silence, while the guests were en- 
deavoring to regulate themselves so as to see and 
hear conveniently, the Judge slowly rose, and ad- 
dressing the parties, said to them, ‘ You do, each of 
you, solemnly swear that the testimony—’ Here 
there was a long pause, the Judge discovering that 
he was a little under mistake as to the place, and 
some other circumstances. He started again, after 
clearing his throat: ‘You do, each of you, solemnly 
swear that the verdict you shall render— Another 
pause, much longer, and made somewhat more pain- 
ful by several titters and a giggle or two, which it 
was evident could not be prevented. He started 
again, this time bound to be right: ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep,’ said he, with becoming gravity— 
then paused again; and then pronounced them 
‘man and wife!’ and sat down.” 








Tue gallant army of the United States rarely 
wields the pen in support of the Drawer; but its 
aid is always welcome. Here we have a small pla- 
toon of good things ordered on to us by an officer on 
duty in Oregon Territory. He says: 

‘When Fort Walla Walla was first established, 
the snow cut off the provision trains from the Dalles. 
Colonel Steptoe, then in command at Walla Walla, 
did every thing he could to eke out our rations, and 





make our condition comfortable. Every day our 
eyes were bent toward the distant hills in expecta- 
tion of the train. About this time an express ar- 
rived and brought the news that Congress had ad- 
journed without passing an Army Appropriation 
Bill, and the possibility of the army being disbanded 
unpaid, Of course this news created a great deal of 
talk among the men, who were already reduced to 
two or three ‘small potatoes’ perday. There was in 
one of the companies a half-witted fellow called Jef- 
frey, and he formed one of a group around the camp- 
fire roasting their potatoes. After listening for some 
time to the soldiers’ talk, he reached in the hot ash- 
es with his sharpened stick for a potatoe, and very 
earnestly said, 
***Well, boys, I think Uncle Sam’s about broke.’ 





‘* JEFFREY was a son of Erin’s green isle, so was 
the hero of the following, though of a more intelli- 
gent stamp: 

** Major Haller’s command had just been defeated 
by the Yakima Indians, in the Simeoe valley, and 
were making the best of their way to the Dalles. 
Among those who were cut off from the command 
was one Fergerson, a herder in charge of government 
cattle, and he was supposed to be killed. The news 
had reached the Dalles by an Indian express, and an 
artillery company ordered out to meet and reinforce 
Major Haller. Private C—— belonged to this ar- 
tillery company, and on the night in question he 
chanced to be one of the picket-guard. About ten 
p.M. he fancied he heard a noise in the wild grass, 
and called out lustily, ‘Who comes there?’ Now, 
be it known that Fergerson had, for a fancied resem- 
blance to the great bard, been nicknamed Shakspeare, 
and by this name only he was known. It chanced 
to be this modern Shakspeare who was now crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees toward the camp, having 
seen the smoke from an adjacent hill. So, when 
hailed, he answered, in a scarcely audible voice, 

‘* *Tt’s me, Shakspeare !’ 

“This was too much for C——, for to him Shaks- 
peare was unknown (only the old original one), so 
he took to his heels; nor did he stop until he reached 
an officer’s tent, when he stammered out, 

“ ¢Be jabers, me post is haunted! the spirit of 
Shakspeare sung out to me from the grass, an’ his 
vice was no louder than the w’isper of a banshee!’ 

“*Go back, you rascal!’ said the exasperated of- 
ficer; ‘don’t you know better than to leave your 
post ?” 

“Yes, but sure what’s the use of sending powther 
after a ghost, and I couldn’t kape out the intruther 
as I would a nager of an injun!’ 

‘*But the sentry was made to go back, and poor 
Shakspeare was brought into camp and well cared 
for by the officers. He had barely survived on a 
diet consisting of wild rose berries. C—— was 
afterward bantered about the affair, when he an- 
swered, 

**¢To the divil with yer mothern Shakspeares! 
didn’t I know the ould one was dead before I left 
Ireland ?” 





‘‘ GENERAL WOOL visited Vancouver, and of course 
inspected the troops at that post, and all the soldiers’ 
children were out looking at their illustrious fathers 
and hearing the band play. After inspection, one 
of them was asked, ‘ Well, Johnnie, who did you see 
to-day on the parade?” 

‘‘ Johnnie, who was about four years old, enume~ 
rated all the principal officers that he knew. He 
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then was asked who was the man with the silver 
hair. 

“**Oh, don’t you know?’ asked he, innocently ; 
‘why, that was old Uncle Sam himself? 

‘He had heard Uncle Sam constantly mentioned, 
and the conclusion was very natural, and will do pret- 
ty well for an addition to the great host of boyiana.” 





THE spring was nearly gone when the following 
beautiful lines were received. They are fresh, how- 
ever, as violets : 

SPRING HAS COME. 
BY HENRY CATLEY, U.S.A. 
Sweet Spring has come, and once again, 
- O'er hill and plain, 
She lays her soft green carpet down, 
Where late the white and chilly snow, 
So loth to go, 
Leaked off and left the earth so brown. 


No icy fetters hold the stream, 
The sun's bright beam 
Comes dancing o'er it to my feet; 
The violets that skirt the bank 
Bend down to thank 
The laughing stream with kisses sweet. 


Beyond the plain the new-leafed wood 
Is all aflood 

With music from a thousand birds, 

While lambkins sporting on the mead, 
With velvet tread, 

Dodge in and out among the herds. 


Sweet Spring has come—season of bloom 
And soft perfume— 

Season of calm and holy joy. 

Mount up, my soul, on wings of love! 
Mount up above— 

Learn from the birds a song of joy! 





Aw Eastern correspondent, whose gravity forbids 
the presumption that he could ever trifle with things 
sacred, writes to the Drawer that one of the good dea- 
cons of the church was praying in meeting for their 
new minister, who had been recently settled in the 
parish. The deacon had a very Yankee way of pro- 
nouncing some words, and perhaps that had misled 
him as to the meaning of others, for he prayed for 
the pastor that he might be aninted with holy de, 
“‘ yea, if it please thee, anint him with the zle of 
Patmos.” 

The deacon had often heard and read of the Isle of 
Patmos, and had doubtless always taken it for a very 
precious oil, which greatly improved the vision of 
the apostle John. The deacon was not half so well 
versed in the scripture as Dick Hampton, of whom a 
Western friend writes : 

**T once knew a strange, eccentric Methodist 

named Dick Hampton. In almost every 
thing but the Bible Dick was little better than an 
idiot ; but in régard to that holy book his memory 
was the most tenacious and retentive that I ever met 
with. Not a passage could be named, from Genesis 
to Revelation, but he would instantly, from memo- 
ry alone, give the exact chapter and verse where it 
might be found. In the course of his peregrinations, 
Dick was in a merchant’s counting-house. The mer- 
chant, knowing Dick’s familiarity with the Bible, 
and thinking to have a bit of fun with him, said, 

“ * Dick, do you go to the 4th chapter of Habak- 
kuk and the 10th verse, and you will find these 
words: ‘ Arise, O Jupiter, and snuff the moon!”’ 
(The joke lay in the fact that there are but three 

in uk.) 

** Quick as thought Dick retorted, ‘ And dost thee 





go to the 22d chapter of Revelation and 18th verse, 
and see what thee will find there.’ 

‘A Bible was immediately procured to see what 
Dick had directed him to, and, to his dismay, he 
read, ‘ For I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, if any man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book.’ 

“He never ran a tilt with Dick again. And 
Dick’s rebuke is good for many others, as well as for 
the one who got it.” 





** One touch of Nature makes the world akin, and 
for years, each month after reading your Drawer, I 
have felt an almost irresistible impulse to cast my 
mite into that vast treasury of thanks which you 
ever have thrust upon you for the successful contin- 
uance of the Drawer. 

‘** Our blessing and our pride is bright-eyed Annie. 
Although a sunny-hearted three years and a half old 
child, whose merry laughter rings loud and clear, 
and the music patter of whose feet ever resounds in 
gallery and hall, yet Annie is marked for her observ- 
ation and great facility in discriminating. A day 
or two since, while gratifying that sense which chil- 
dren love to honor, I said, ‘ Annie, have you eaten?’ 
‘Ma, I have not eat-en, but I’m eat-ing,’ was her 
quick response. 

**She is reading a little, and had read ‘ Do not 
beg.’ In explaining the word ‘beg,’ I told her if 
she asked for any thing, it was begging; but if she 
asked for a thing and gave the money, it was buy- 
ing. A few days afterward she accompanied me to 
a store, where I always kept an account. She no- 
ticed me closely while making my purchases, but 
being ever so observant I took no heed of it. On 
returning home, she said, ‘Ma, my book says you 
must not beg, and you begged Captain B—— for 
those things, because you asked him for them and 
did not give him any money.’ 

“She is a great admirer of music, and all strange 
sounds are music to her. Thunder she called music, 
and asked me who played that music. I told her 
God made it thunder. Since then she always styles 

thunder ‘God's music!’” 





‘* JupcE Doo ty, of Georgia, has frequently filled 
a page in your Drawer. Many yet of his pranks are 
untold. Bob Harper, who lived on Kittle Creek, in 
Wilkes County, was fined five dollars for fighting 
during court week. 

** Bob was a wag, and said he would have the 
worth of his money out of the Judge. It happened 
the Judge was on his circuit (on horseback in those 
days), and passing by Bob’s house on the creek, 
which was swollen by a heavy rain, he wanted to 
know if the creek was swimming. 

“*¢T reckon it is,’ said Bob, ¢ you will get a cold 
bath if you try it.’ 

‘¢¢T ll strip and make my horse swim it if you 
will go up the creek and bring my clothes over,’ 
said the Judge. 

‘** Off went his nether garments and over went the 
Judge, his horse not going over his knees—the creek 
being broad but shallow. As the Judge got over, 
several persons were enjoying the fun from a store 
piazza, neither Bob nor his clothing making their 
appearance. The Judge was wrathy, cold, and shiv- 


ering. 

‘6 Bob was still on his side of the creek, and bawled 
out, ‘Judge, you can have your breeches for five 
dollars,’ 
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‘* * Bring them over,’ said the Judge; ‘I’m sold; 
you may fight at the next court all the week, and 
Tl not fine you.’ 

“The Judge used to tell this joke better than I 
can. Both he and Bob have long since ‘ gone over 
Jordan.’” 





“Your Wall Street brokers,” says a Georgia cor- 
respondent, “have a sharp lesson on note-shaving 
by a simple occurrence in Georgia about forty years 
since. Jones Adare was a great swapper of horses. 
He had made a good trade, and got one hundred dol- 
lars to boot. His boot was in three notes of hand, 
due in three annual payments. Feels Arnul was a 
great shaver of small notes. In these times money 
was valuable. Feels’s usual terms were 25 and 334 
per cent. discount annually. Jones submitted to 
the latter terms. He said the first note did pretty 
well, the second, with two-thirds off, was ‘right 
tough,’ and when Arnul took the third one and gave 
him nothing, he thought it was the ‘deadest shave’ 
he ever had. It only eventually worked out this 
fact : Jones kept on trading and having his boot-notes 
shaved, and now lives hard, on Hard-labor Creek, 
and Feels is rich and lives in clover. 

“ About the same time Peter Waltun ran away 
from school, in Virginia, because he didn’t want 
to learn Arithmetic beyond Multiplication. He 
said he ‘abominated Subtraction and Division ; 
they were hateful rules, and could be learned easy 
enough without going to school.’ Peter practiced 
the two first, and from a simple overseer became 
one of the richest planters in middle Georgia. In 
one of his many keen trades he bought out his 
neighbor, Henry Seals. Henry had got into a se- 
rious trouble and sold his land, stock, negroes, etc., 
to Peter for $6000, taking his notes in six annual 
payments without interest ; Peter to have the priv- 
ilege of taking up any one, or all of them, at any 
time, at the rate and deduction of 25 per cent. per 
annum on the amount the note called for. As soon 
as he got possession he was ready to take up the 
note at six years after date, with the deduction, 
which took it all and gave him a credit on the one 
five years to run of $500. He said he would be 
ready annually to do the same. 

“*T leave to your readers to calculate how much 
Seals got for his property.” 





Nor many years since Mr. Wickam was the sher- 
iff of Sabine County, Texas. He was very illit- 
erate, but his popularity secured him the office, the 
important duties of which were discharged by a 
deputy. On court day, at Milam, the county seat, 
the clerk gave him a written list of names to be 
called at the court-house door. Having a much 
better voice than his deputy, it was agreed between 
them that the deputy should stand by and give the 
names, while the sheriff himself should hold the list 
and call them off, which he did so coolly and suc- 
cessfully that “George” could not forbear saying, 
‘as the last one was called, ‘‘ Very well done!” but 
judge of ‘‘ George’s” astonishment, and the ungov- 
ernable burst of laughter that was heard all around, 
when the sheriff called out, at the top of his voice, 
“ Ver-will Dunn! Ver-will Dunn! Ver-will Dunn, 
Esquire, come into court!” 





A CORRESPONDENT over the water sends to the 
Drawer: “In the fine old city of Bremen, in Ger- 
many, there is an ancient church, said to be several 
hundred years old, and in that ancient church there 





is a very remarkable vault, called the ‘ Blei-Keller’ 
(or Lead Cellar), which possesses wonderful pre- 
servative properties, In this vault are some eight 
or ten human bodies, some of which have been there, 
as the story runs, for two or three hundred years. 
These bodies are shown to strangers by an old wo- 
man, who gives a history of each one in as glowing 
terms as though she were describing a beautiful 
painting or a fine piece of statuary. They are cer- 

ly in a most remarkable state of preservation. 
Animals and birds are also put into this vault, and 
their preservation is also complete. Of course the 
‘ Blei-Keller’ is one of the lions of Bremen, and ev- 
ery stranger is shown the mummies, as they are 
called. Now to my story: 

“Connected with one of our largest and most 
respectable houses here are two gentlemen named 
‘Mummy.’ A few years ago an Englishman ar- 
rived here; and as he was sight-seeing, he told the 
commissionaire at his hotel that he wished to see ‘ the 
mummies.’ The commissionaire, nothing doubting 
that the Englishman wished to see the principal of 
the house of that name, drove him to the residence 
of Mr. Mummy. He inquired for ‘ the mummies,’ 
and was invited into the parlor. Presently Mr. 
Mummy made his appearance, and desired to know 
to what fortuitous circumstance he was indebted for 
the honor of this visit. 

‘The Englishman, who had been sitting in per- 
fect astonishment during the interval, and wonder- 
ing at the elegance and comfort of the surroundings 
of the mummies, was now fairly thunder-struck. 

‘** Are you a mummy, Sir?’ said he to the polite 
and smiling merchant standing before him. 

‘**My name is Mummy, Sir,’ replied the mer- 
chant. 

‘**But, Sir,’ said he, ‘I heard there were some 
celebrated mummies in this town, Sir, and I wish to 
see them.’ 

“ ¢ Our house is an old one, Sir, and has very ex- 
tensive connections; but whether celebrated or not, 
I can not say.’ 

**John Bull was getting confusion worse con- 
founded. 

*¢*To be plain with you, Sir, there must be some 
mistake here. I wish to see the dead mummies, not 
the live ones; and so I have the honor to wish you 
a good-morning !’ 

“It is said the commissionaire was treated to a 
specimen of choice Yorkshire as the enraged English- 
man bade him drive to the place where dead men 
were kept, not live ones.” 





A capirat story is this for our musical readers : 

“The Drawer recollects when the beautiful song 
of ‘ Rory O’More’ was first brought out; it was fora 
time all the rage. All the girls sung it, and all the 
boys whistled it. On one occasion, during this mania 
of Rory, I heard a young boarding-school miss render 
a part of the song thus: 

He poulticed the hock, 
And she salted it down.’ 

‘Tt is needless to say that she had only heard it 
sung at a concert; and considering how most of our 
singers mouth their words, my little friend made a 
pretty good stagger at it. Her rendering of the 
words of the song, 

“*He bold as the hawk, 
And she soft as the dawn,’ 
might be sung at any of our fashionable concerts, 
and not one in a thousand would discover the differ- 
ence. The fun of the thing with our little miss was 
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that she was perfectly certain she had it right, and 
sung it so until she accidentally came across the 
music. Poor Rory was discarded from her music- 
stand after that.” 





Wuttom when David Scott presided in the Ju- 
dicial District now composing the counties of Wayne, 
Pike, Monroe, and Carbon, in Pennsylvania, Judge 
D—— was an associate upon the bench. These 
counties border upon the Delaware River, which is 
the boundary-line between New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Judge D——, though a man of unblem- 
ished integrity and high character, had some eccen- 
tricities, and among them a peculiar aversion to 
‘*niggers.” To use his own words, ‘‘ He knew all 
about a nigger; was raised among niggers; and a 
nigger would be a nigger any way you could fix it.” 
One day a black man was duly convicted of larceny, 
and called up for sentence. The Judge was perform- 
ing his arduous duties as an associate in an arm- 
chair, bare-footed, coat off, and asleep. The Presi- 
dent Judge, as is usual in such cases, saw proper to 
call upon his associates in fixing the penalty to be 
imposed upon the guilty man; and giving Judge 
D— a nudge in the ribs, called his attention to the 
prisoner at the bar. 

** Hold on, Mr. Scott!” said the Judge, ‘‘ I'll sen- 
tence that feller. Nigger, standup! You've been 
found guilty of stealing, and ought to be hung; but 
this being your first offense, the Court is disposed to 
let you off easily. The sentence of the Court is that 
you be banished to the State of New Jersey; and 
may the Lord have mercy upon your soul! The 
Court gives you five minutes to get to the river, and 
if ever you are caught upon this side of the Delaware 
again you shall be hanged! Constable, give the 
nigger a hundred yards the start, and see that the 
sentence of the Court is executed!” 

The fellow struck a bee line for Jersey, and has 
never been heard of since. And this is true. 





“ Squrre Sampson is quite a noted lawyer in this 
part of the State,” says a New Hampshire correspond- 
ent of the Drawer; “ but the time was when he be- 
gan to practice, and he made a poor fist of it then. 
Like all aspiring geniuses, he was anxious to test his 
eloquence by pleading his first cause before a jury. 
The time came. He went in: got on well for a 
while; but, drawing toward the close, he wished to 
be very complaisant to the twelve honest men on 
the jury benches, but being bothered for a conclu- 
sion, he said, ‘I leave this case with you. It has 
been ably argued on both sides; and whatever ver- 
dict you render, rest assured of one thing, that it 
will be perfectly satisfactory to both parties !’” 





A Wisconstn magistrate-snd a lawyer or two are 
here presented to the respectful attention of the 
Drawer’s readers : 

At a term of a Circuit Court in Wisconsin a case 
was argued before the Circuit Judge, his Honor 
Judge Jones, on a motion for a new trial. Counsel for 
defendant contended that certain testimony should 
have been admitted, because it was a part of the “res 
geste ;” and frequent repetition was made of the 
point that the surrounding facts—the ‘‘ res geste” — 
should, properly, be submitted to the jury. His 
Honor was observed to take notes. During the re- 
cess at noon the counsel, from curiosity, took a peep 
at the Judge’s minutes before his Honor came into 
the court-room. He found full and legible notes, 
often repeated, of the point, thus: “‘ Testimony prop- 


er—part of rese jisty ;"—‘‘ should have been admit- 
ted, as part of rese jisty,” etc., etc. 





Mr. Netson, an eminent lawyer of Wisconsin, 
was once District-Attorney. The presiding Judge, 
calling the criminal calendar, or docket, came to 
‘“*The State v. Peter Luther,” an indictment for lar- 
ceny, where the defendant had died in jail. To the 
call of this, the District-Attorney (Nelson) respond- 
ed, “‘ Venue changed by Divine Providence!” 





In the Circuit is a Scotch Judge. A con- 
victed felon—a deplorably hard-looking and unmis- 
takable Paddy—was brought in to be sentenced. 

Jupce. ‘* What have you to say?” 

Pat. “I crave mercy, yer Honor.” 

Jupce. “ What countryman are you?” 

Par. ‘‘A Scotchman, an’ plaze yer Honor; dale 
gintly wi’ the likes o’ me!” 

A perceptible smile spread over the court-room, 
and the poor fellow got the full term. 








In the beautiful little village of West Berkshire, 
Vermont, resides Doctor Ball, or the ‘‘Old Doctor,” 
as he is familiarly called. The Doctor has been a 
resident of the place for many years, and is remarka- 
ble for his eccentricities and kindness of heart. He 
has had quite an extensive practice, and like most 
professional men, is troubled with many delinquent 
patrons. Among them is one Smith, an Englishman, 
more generally known as ‘‘ Black Smith,” who, at 
the time the following incident occurred, was like- 
wise a resident of the same place. He was also re- 
markable for getting into debt and never getting out, 
though very profuse in his promises of payment. He 
was a member of the Church, and a constant attend- 
ant at all the meetings. During the winter of 1858 
the religious excitement was considerably felt in 
West Berkshire; meetings were frequently held, 
which were largely attended by the citizens. One 
evening, when there was an unusual degree of inter- 
est, the Doctor (who, although not a professor, yet 
frequently speaks in meeting when invitation is giv- 
en after preaching) arose and talked to the congre- 
gation. 

After having concluded a feeling exhortation he 
resumed his seat. Whereupon old Black Smith im- 
mediately arose and related his experience, and told 
of his determination to do as he would be done by, 
to act upon the square with his neighbors, and per- 
form all the obligations resting upon him. 

As soon as he had concluded the Doctor again 
arose, and with a quickness and earnestness of man- 
ner peculiar to him, while he pointed a forefinger at 
Smith, exclaimed, 

“T am glad of it, very glad of it; Mr. Smith I 
hope that now you will pay me what you owe me!” 

There’s a whole sermon in that. If religion does 
not make a man pay his debts, even his small debts, 
it is of no great account. It will do a man very lit- 
tle good in this world, and none at all in the next. 





From Georgetown, D.C., we have this funny 
story of the parson’s rogue of a boy: 

“The Rev. Dr. Balch, whose memory is still fra- 
grant in the town, where, for more than half a cen- 
tury, he proclaimed Divine truth, was blessed with 
an unruly set of ‘ olive branches.’ George, a little 
fellow of between six and eight years, was the ring- 
leader in fun. One Sabbath, to secure the double 
object of keeping George quiet and preserve order in 








the family pew, Dr. Balch took him into the pulpit 
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with him. The first prayer was uncommonly long. 
George’s patience was exhausted, and in the midst 
he put on his father’s spectacles, which were lying 
on the pulpit,.and opening the hymn-book, said, 

‘**Come, my brethren, while the prar is going on, 
let us sing a hime!” 

“*It is needless to say the ‘ prar’ did not go on, 
though doubtless the congregation ‘ went off.’” 





Het is a curious but grave operation of a drunk- 
en Yankee that is true, and that is the best that can 
be said of it : 

“Tom Smith, a hard drinker, in a half-crazy fit, 
took it into his head that he was dead, and acting in 
accordance with this supposition, dug a grave in the 
old church-yard and lay down in it, waiting for some 
one to shovel in the dirt. He had prepared a monu- 
ment in the shape of a pine board, on which was 
chalked his name and the date of his decease, which 
monument had been set up at the head of the yet un- 
filled grave. The story having got wind, several 
persons went at once to the yard, and one who was 
a bit of a wag, said to his companions, ‘ Whose is 
this new grave? who has died lately?’ In a mo- 
ment after, Tom’s voice, in tones not hollow but hus- 
ky, was heard from the depths of the grave, 

““*T say, Jim, can’t you read ?’” 





Ix the State of New Hampshire the following 
document was issued by the orderly-sergeant of the 
town of ——,, and copies of the same—the document, 
not the town—were sent to each member of the com- 
pany: 

“You being a member of the company of infantry com- 
manded by Captain Johnson, are hereby notified and 
warned to appear on parade on the twelfth day of May 
next, ON or near the house of the said Captain, armed and 
equipped as the law directs, for inspection and review; 
there to await further orders. 

““T. Wiison, Sergeant.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in the city of Boston writes to 
the Drawer: 

“The late Colonel T—— of this city, was a man 
of rare tact and ability in his profession as an auc- 
tioneer. On one occasion, while engaged in the sale 
of a vessel, he was abruptly interrupted by a Mr. 
J. , who, with a nasal sound, inquired if the ves- 
sel was copper-fastened? The reply was Yes. 

“While the sale was progressing the same Mr. 
J. burst out again: ‘Colonel, did I understand 
you to say this vessel was thoroughly copper-fast- 








ened?’ The Colonel paused ; then looking Mr. J—— | 


full in the face, thus addressed him : ‘Mr. J——, if 
a man should ask me if you were an educated man, 
my answer would be Yes. But if he should ask me 
if you were a thoroughly educated man, I should 
say—I am offered ten thousand! I am offered ten 
thousand!” 





““My aunt” (writes a new correspondent—and 
the Drawer is always well pleased when new cor- 
respondents come in, and quite as well pleased 
when old ones come again) ‘‘is a stately lady, and 
makes her man-servants and maid-servants toe the 
mark. John, the Irish gardener, is a lazy dog— 
smart with his tongue, and nothing else. He had 
been but a short time in this country when my uncle 
hired him; and one day this spring John got his 
feet wet, and at once hastened to the house to get 
dry stockings. This did not please the industrious 
notions of his mistress, who accosted him with, 

“*John, hired men don’t come in when they 


get their feet wet, in this country, to change their 
stockings.’ 

‘**Indade then they do, ma’am,’ replies John, 
coolly drawing on the dry article. 

“**But, John, I tell you they do not!’ 

‘**Indade I tell you they do, ma’am.’ 

‘“«¢John!’ replies his mistress, somewhat nettled 
at his contradictions, ‘ you had better tell me I lie!’ 

‘**Indade I don’t tell you you lie, ma’am; but I 
know you're not spakin’ the thruth!’ 

‘John was at work in the garden, some distance 
from the village, the spires of which were in sight. 
A stranger passing paused, and inquired the distance 
to the village. John, resting on his hoe, leisurely 
raised his head, and pointing his finger in the direc- 
tion of the village, responded, with a knowing wink, 
‘ Yonther is the steeple, you'll plaze me to be afther 
measurin’ it yourself jist !’” 





Our Johnnie is a right smart chance of a boy, four 
years old. He has a brother just able to go alone. 
| The first time baby managed to walk Johnnie was 
wonderfully tickled; but filled with fear lest he 
would forget how, and never do it again, he ran to 
his mother, and cried out, “Ma! ma! when little 
children begin to walk do they ever get over it?” 





“*CONFESSIONS OF A BACHELOR” ON THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF HIS LADY-LOVE IN MAY. 


One by one each charm has left me, 
Which to life a zest did prove; 
Ten thy presence is bereft me— 
To behold was but to love. 
“What remains,” you well may ask me, 
“Of that store of mirth and joy,” 
With which often I did task thee, 
Like a gay and thoughtless boy? 
Vanish'd—gone—forever buried, 
Little left of all that glee; 
Into dark oblivion hurried, 
Save whene'er I dream of thee! 


Yet what's left both fresh and verdant, 
Like this month that hail’d thy birth, 
Still perennial, fond, and ardent 
Is the thought of all thy worth. 
‘* Whence the source of all this anguish? 
What's the cause of this dire change? 
Why in solitude thus languish, 
When in bliss thy soul might range?” 
This the cause which makes me falter— 
Living’s now so very dear; 
| Gladly would I wear the halter 





| WITH TEN THOUSAND SNUG A YEABE! 





An eminent lawyer of Sacramento, Judge R——, 
attends the courts of Calaveras County, and while 
instructing in legal lore, often, when occasion re- 
| quires, pours forth expressions of deepest pathos. 
| On a late trial the homestead of his client was in 
| litigation. To the jury he fervently spoke of the 
| beauties of our homestead law. ‘‘Gentlemen,” says 
| he, ‘*the Judge, in deciding upon a point of evi- 

dence, used the word ‘dedicate.’ Dedicate! what 
| hallowed feelings are eng ed by that word! It 
| is to holy purposes only we dedicate. We dedicate 
places of worship, and where works of charity are 
| done; the children of Israel in the wilderness dedi- 
| cated the ark to the living God; happily do our laws 
| dedicate a home for the wife and children; by these 
laws a h tead is dedicated to the household 

™ 

After the trial the client was called upon to pay 

| the fee, and having no money, Judge R—— asked, 
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asa Security, that a mortgage, signed by the wife, 
be given him upon the property in question. ‘* No,” 
says the client, ‘‘that property must not 9° into the 
hands of lawyers; it is dedicated to the h 

gods!” 


Tue following anecdote, told by an eye-witness 
of the fact, has a moral to it, as all the Drawer’s 
stories have : 

The Society of Friends, as is well known, are 
among the most upright and worthy of the Chris- 
tian sects. Their mode of public worship is very 
plain and simple. Divested of all forms and cere- 
monies, they profess to serve God in spirit and in 
truth ; sometimes in silence, at other times by ex- 
hortation or preaching by some one who feels im- 
pelled to address them. 

Thomas Coles—more familiarly known, from his 
great amiability and good-nature, as Tommy Coles— 
was a consistent member of this Society. At the 
delightful village of Glen Cove, Long Island, where 
he resided, the Episcopal congregation had just 
erected in their church a very sweet-toned organ, 
which was the admiration not only of the members 
but of many others who were attracted to the serv- 
ice by the eloquence of the Rev. Mr. Mallaby, the 
rector. On some particular occasion our venerable 
friend, Tommy Coles, took a seat among the congrega- 
tion, and his opinion of the organ was gathered from 
the following conversation a few days afterward: 

**Friend Mallaby, I am pleased that thee has got 
such a fine organ in thy church.” 

**But,” said the clergyman, ‘‘I thought you were 
opposed to having an organ in a church.” 

“So I am,” replied Friend Tommy; “but then, 
if thee worship the Lord by machinery, I would like 
thee to have a first-rate instrument !” 











LaAwYERrs are sometimes mighty particular. The 
other day one of these learned and amiable gentle- 
men was waited upon by a young man who wished 
his advice, and began by saying, 

**My father died and made a will—” 

**Ts it possible? I never heard of such a thing,” 
answered the lawyer. 

“T thought it happened every day,” said the 
young man; “but if there is to be any difficulty 
about it, I had better give you a fee to attend to the 
business.” 

The fee was given, and then the lawyer observed, 
**Oh, I think I know what you mean. You mean 
that your father made a will and died. Yes, yes; 
that must be it.” 





A RESPECTABLE citizen of the youthful State of 
Towa sends to the Drawer a ong of statutes in force 
in that State. 

“Chapter LXXIL. of the Acts of 1855 provides, 
among other things, that ‘It shall be the duty of all 
township and county officers to notify all free negroes 
who may immigrate to this State to leave the same 
within three days from the time of said notice; and 
upon their failure to do so, it shall be the duty of the 
constable of the proper township, sheriff of the coun- 
ty, marshal, or other police-officer of the town, to ar- 
rest such free negro, and take him or her before a 
justice of the peace or county judge, and it shall be 
the duty of such justice or judge to fine such free ne- 





| 


such fine and costs are paid, or until he will consent 
to leave the State, provided it shall be ascertained 
that he or she is unable to pay such fine or costs,” 

‘The same law prescribes an exeeedingly lucid 
method of determining who are free negroes. 

***On the trial of any free negro, under this Act, 
the justice or judge shall determine Srom, and irre- 
spective of, his person, whether the person on trial 
comes under the denomination of free negro or mu- 
latto.’ 

‘Will the Drawer get the opinion of its legal ad- 
viser as to the signification of the statute, for the 
benefit of its readers in Iowa? 

‘*The Solons of the Hawk-eye State, however, 
were not all in the Legislature of 1851. Here is an 
Act passed March 13, 1858 : 

““*The first day of the week, commonly callcd 
Sunday, the first day of January, the fourth day of 
July, the twenty-fifth day of December, and any day 
appointed or recommended by the Governor of this 
State or the President of the United States as a day 
of fast or thanksgiving, shall, for all purposes what- 
soever, as regards the presenting for payment or ac- 
ceptance, and of the protesting and giving notice of 
the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks, and 
promissory notes, be treated and considered as falling 
due on the succeeding day.’ 

“Over a bridge in the town of Athens, nena 
is posted the following notice : 

“Any person driving over this bridge in a pace 
faster than a walk shall, if a white person, be fined 
five dollars; if a negro, receive twenty-five lashes, 
half the penalty to be bestowed upon the informer !’” 





Tue very far West sends the follow clever story : 

‘Squire Williams has an enormous nose. It 
speaks for itself when he sneezes, and when it is si- 
lent it is the observed of all observers. Nobody 
knows a bigger nose in all these parts. 

“One of our good citizens took home with him, 
for a present to his boy of six years, a box out of 
which, when the cover is opened, jumps a figure with 
a big nose. The father thought Tommy would be 
frightened by the apparition. The cover was raised, 
up popped the figure, and Tommy cried, ‘The old 
*Squire, as sure as I live!’” 





Some years ago we attended a camp-meeting in 
Fairfax County, Virginia. While we were sitting, 
one afternoon, in the tent of our friend, old Squire 
Briggs, chatting agreeably with his interesting 
family, a man with a voice like the “‘ bulls of Ba- 
shan” commenced, in a tent immediately adjoining 
the one we were in, a noisy exhortation, which, of 
course, abruptly finished our conversation. We 
placed ourselves in an attitude for listening, out 
of respect to the worthy Squire, who was a ‘‘ lead- 
ing man” in the Church. 

The roaring speaker, with more zeal than knowl- 
edge, loudly extolled the superiority of the Meth- 
odist religion —“ For,” said he, ‘‘it has already 
spread over Urope, Asha, Afri-k, and ’Merica! 
Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ it will spread from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, and from the East Pole to 
the West Pole!” : 

While we were endeavoring to maintain our 
gravity, which was done with the utmost diffi- 
culty, all the decorum and propriety we could com- 


gro the sum of two dollars for each day he may re- | | mand was scattered to “the poles” by our worthy 
main in the State after such notice and costs of such | host exclaiming, in his peculiarly fine voice, 


prosecution ; and to commit such free negro to the 


jail of the county, or the nearest one thereto until | har than I ever heard of before! 


‘* Why, Brother Bange has got in two more poles 


” 
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Figure 1,—Drwwer Torer.—Lace Burnovs. 
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Figure 2.—TRAVELING CosTUME. 


Drsser TorLet.—This coiffure and toilet 1s adapted to 
the dining-room or to demi-dress occasions. The robe is a 
double skirt, grenadine. Some of these have the upper 
skirt, tunic-wise, open in front. The lighter fabrics of silk 
or barége & ? Anglaise thus made are peculiarly becoming. 
The Burnous is a Pusher lace, with a deep collar. There 
are many designs in this style, vying with each other in 
beauty. One with two flounces is greatly admired. There 
are shawls of similar make, of exquisite elegance, all equal- 
ly in vogue. 

TRAVELING CostuME.—Straw flat plainly trimmed with 
ribbon. Dress of the thinner species of poplin, or any de- 
sired material. If preferred, the sleeves may be flowing, 
being cut to match the design, with gauntlets. The skirt 
is single. 

Drsser Cap.—Double frills of black and white lace over 
a maize ribbon, edged with black ; the front and crown are 
hollow rolls of lace, with lozenges of black, narrow taffeta 
ribbon; the crown has ruffles to match, and a bow with 
floats. 


Ficure 3.—Dixner Car. 








